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UMIOM a philosopher by 
^me alone is sometimes to 
k! him-ivith, say, Kant, as 
d to, say, G. E. Moore, Wilt- 
i>fli makiug some such point 
jthe preface to the Tractatus, 
jjtuses indebtedness “ to 
{(Kit works and to the writ- 
ioj kiend Mr Bertrand Rus- 
IiKjuld be tiresome to discuss, 
id ordering, but. one docs 
alto concur with it in order 
late Wittgenstein's Judgment 
ift However, general ackitow* 
nil among English-speaking 
Otfi, of Froge's greatness 
h belated, and is still incoin- 
tnn now, with much of his 
(l iable in English, one can 
Muophtrs of language who 
•fly aware of him, and niiscon- 
a of his views are abundant, 
a Michael Dummett's book 
'^r, there could scarcely be 
» wy to srtivo at a satisfying 
V/ of laiiguage of one’s own 
7 tw Fronting — not necessarily 
^-the dtfclrines of this pro- 
wangle-minded thinker. 

j? JJdUi programme . in 
■ms of number theory, which 
L °n the rock of 
[paradox, had grown out of 

in p , roJect: t0 ' fl "d n 

i.fc Ua !! nfi “wthemntlcal 
taliance on intuition. 
n r5t , Invent 
Whoguago which could eX- 
JI ■uhematical reasoning, 

{J explain it in such a 

JLftj no dovsbt that 
y.j , biference-procedures 

SI. . n, -. I . rwha ° nl y i® 

first requirq- 

£&£»+ mad ® pos- 
treRt ™ent ' 
senerality. 
gpJJ'iners and variables ' 
S2 ** nal u rally to many 
liiwa I* i ^heir mother 

ki. r V Q J dai * er of '.fop 

U ^ e of Fre « fl ' s 
AiDfar » C Dum ‘bett , s 

Clw 8tl,ot rl «h-)Thfl 
1 “ emed ^ Frege 

ftSacss 

tefitetr- 

WSviS^* 1 ,n f e . r « st « la^ 

K'lo itln V L ewa make it' 
wl$** ,b « they might ‘ 
dl «dourw ■ as- 
Era s ^ re 8.D 6 response. 

K w?v ■■ * c , etlt ib ’ 

^AV !,)o w | ^ 

f ^nt:iM 6 S brftughti' 

Will orw 
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IS! of i* 
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KMi Uf°f struct *»• 

IT’WU* lj 8 language: 
^ we .,5 ^-fomial lwi- 1 

'^ft.extendthosd 
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Ideas to the enrichments). Thus we 
can regard a theory of meaning for 
the regimented language, -together 
yilth an account of Its relation to the 
unregimented language, as constitut- 
ing a theory of meaning .for .the 
imregimeuted. language. If we try 
to work directly with the attractive , 
complexities of actual speech, there - 
Is no telling even how to begin con- , 
structlng a sysiemqtlc, theory. And.’* 
we must have a 'systematic theory*, or • 
at least a general View about what 
a systematic theory vlould be like. 
Philosophers may not properly rely 
an $n intuitive,' untheoretical grasp 
of the hotlon of meaning i for, as 
Mr Dummett remarks, ** philosophy 
has, as its first if- not Its only task; 
the analysis ' of meanings, and , . - 
the deeper, each analysis goes, the. 
morp lt is dependent 1 upon -a correct, , 
general : account -of meaning > 

, A Ffegean theory of meaHiug for a’ . 
language would, have four compon- 
ents {.theories, of sense* reference, , 
force, and tone. Tone” is Mr 
Dummettfs ■■ Substitute for. Frege’s 
“ colouring " . «' or ; ••. H illumlhatlon 
The first three. Would centre, in 
different ways, on 'the nation of' 
trutl| j the fourth is a catch-all fob ; 
any aspects pf, significance that can- 
not be captured jn tekipa ef truth’. 

(e g, pejorativerte&s). Frege is per- 
functory and, unBatisfoctofy gbout 
tone i the interest qf his views lies 
rather in What, he; contrasts wlth it. 

; That 'significant expressions have 
both sense and reference is Frege’s 
beshknown. doctrine, but it la hot 
wbJI' understood.: Frege 1 himself first 
introduced the doctrine -in connexion 
With singular teitn*. Many plillor 


MICHAEL DUMMRTT i 
Frege , 

Philosophy of Language 
698pp. Duckworth. £10. 

sophers get no farther dian finding 
it plausible that, e g, H the author of- 
Waverley” and “.the, author of, 
Mo rm ion. “ differ, in' sense but , not : 
(n reference' Even; abqut singular 
term*, however, tliare Is more-to.say, 
since • Frege ' applies' the. distinction ; 
also to proper names strictly . so 
culled (Singular terms without signi- 
ficant structure) : some, balk at this. 
Moreover, he extends It to functional 
and predicative expressions and t? 
complete sentences : many. balk, at 
this, ; ' • 

, Mr Dummett - suggest# chat Frpge's 
conception • ,pf . reference, amalga-i 
mates two i^as,: first, , that a proto-, 
typical, case |of ^ie reference of ‘ftn 
expression Is. the. bearer of a name, 
and, second, thgtthe reference of -ah. 
expression U what geti, assigned to 
It In nit interpretation of the sort 
famiUai' . f rota . hiOdel-theoreticfll 
semantics for prqdiceto logic. . Tlie 
second Idea explains Frejfa’s lack of , 
embarrassinent : 'at ascribing , , refer- ; 
ertces to functional ..and predicative 
expressions' und to complete! sen- 
tences,) Uip /first Idea, in vifew of 
-some d$sghalogles; 'which Mr 
Dummett brings' out, between these 
latter : cases and ' the ; 1 prototypical 
ca'sB, explains our embaiT«sment at 
this extension. (Mt Dummdtt Would, 
put this differently. ‘ using “ refp^ 

Because Dfi producUop; difficultly 
we. arc unable (o carry our usual 
frOni-pugc picture; - 


ent ” for the entity for . which an 
expression stands, But, contrary to ' 
his ** terhiinologlcal note *’ on pages . 
93-94, Barimitung, in Frege’s official 
use. unambiguously applies to that 
entity, and. may as well be reudeiqd 
" reference ” " : throughout. ’ Mr. 
Dummett’s policy of nbt citing chap- 
ter and. verse is always deplorable: 

: where, a# here, 1 hi# claims pb'dut ' 
Frege are ' controversial, it. is bn 1 - 
forgivable.) ' !. , 

- Twi' cooeaf#' must be 'entered, •’ 
First, there ii a gap between this : 
account of Frege’s i.concoptlon Of ? 
reference and; the. doctrine; w.hioh it ; 
if meant td. explain.. In .an intOrbrei , 
tation of the us w#l kind, a predicate 1 
(say) would bo assigned a , -set, ■ 
which is /.a complete entity, (an; 
object) i ; whereas Frege insists^ that . 
! the rafererica .of a predicate ta : fth ., 
■ Incqrnptate ' .em)ty (roiigh)y, a coo*: ; 
ceptj though s\|dv tajk needs correc: ; 
tloji on paih of paradox), Second,;*: ■ 
. model tMotyf defiiie? 1 !trurfi on ; ' an* . 
arbitrary, interpretation, conforluing ; 
to certain, restrictions. A l formbU 
Which is not logically true; or ialia ; : 
will bo true ori Some JhferpxetatiOns ■ 1 
andfs^e.bh' olherkBu^fot^ FfCfie, J 
! a sentence which expressed a cota< . 
plOte thou ght ,h*ta. .once and for alii:', 
one or bthOr of the two trufh-valuei. 

, as its reference. So, • obviously, not 
just any interpret Btioli will ; drt ,as a 
theory : of reference j • we. need .-'.)o : 

. select, end specify, from; the set of ■ 
interpretations defined iii the Jijodpl : 
tli&Qiy, a i designated ( ihiprpreia^ 

' tion— one which' luakestho tcjitln . 
true, by making the right ajjfljgor ; 
inents. •; -' V '/ 
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conception of reference, tlia pi-ess* 
ing question about functional and 
predicative expressions and sen- 
tences becomes, what It already was 
In the case of uarnos, not “Why - 
credit them with references ? but 
“Why credit them with senses?’ 1 . 

- Mr Dummett's answer Is that 
“reference is not an ingredient of 
meaning He explains this by 
saying that " a theory of meaning is 
n theory of understanding " t tlia 
Sense of an expression Is what 
someone knows In understanding it, 
whereas the reference is not. Out- 
designated interpretation would de- 
termine extensions' (sets) for all the 
predicates of the language, and 
truth-values for all the sentences j 
and one need not know these In order 
to understand the language. . Intui- 
tively speaking, extensions and truth 
values are determined jointly by 
the meanings of the appropriate 
expressions and by the facts. Tha 
designated interpretation includes, 
so to speak, both tho meanings and 
the facts, Inextricably intermixed. 
But one can understand a language 
without knowing all the facts capable 
of being expressed in It. - 

Is there, then, any way • of 
systematically distilling out the 
meanings? Frege’s discussions of 
Senso are, as Mr Dummett remarks, 
skfetchy, but perhaps wo can make 
something of them. For he held,* 
first, that the sense of a sentence 
can be specified by giving its truth- 
conditions, and, second, that the • 
sense of a subsentential expression 
is its contribution to the senses of 
sentences in which -it occurs/ (Both 
these doctrines are expressed at 
Grundgesetze I, 532.) This sug- 
gests, almost irresistibly, • that a • 
Fregdan theory of sense might bei 
constituted by something which Pro- . 
feasor Davidson.. has recently argued 
would constitute a theory of mean-: 

< ing Cor a language i namely, an 
inductive,/' truth-deElnidon for rho 
language in tha etyle oE Tarski, 

SuCh a! ' truth-definition ■ need not ' 
be confused, with a theory of refeS 
once. As we saw, a theory of: 
reference ■ would be an - inductive 
, definition of triith on an Interpreta- 
tion, together a Spa.cKic0.tion of 
the designated interpretation, given , 
in such away as :te. deter ltilne truth* . 
valuas for; all sentences.; ''.A David- , 

: soriUn .truth-daHnUion, by - contrast* 

Is ’nbtr rel«ti ( viadd to . an i iuterpreto- , 
tlori. It determlnes/'-hTjth-coWi^ alia, - 
, for. ; all “ sentences, ‘leaving' truth-, . 

' values, Bs'.We 1 lituitively requiro./to 
be Partly detarniined by the facts; fle >f 
need rtot flsWgn entities, ■ Cbmpleta: . 
or Jncomple-te, t6 predicates Citheti) 

.In : hls'i difficult' Cbapter v 13^ ' 

,'Diinimett ;. concedes thjitvsuclir . il,' 1 
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clude^tha sfi rises. expras^pn*.- 

Since tlie; designated' InteWre'tgi *; 1 
felon rriuet be one. -which- makeS tho -;' 
'truths, fhiei .'and,- airide ' ,th«. ■ it, yth^'rif 
the -truB' sentences ^ ^cd jolmly .to -v.. 
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Dummcit rtNuliiis, Inn he chics so 
with »ui directly exploiting ilic idea 
of a systematic theory nf sense for a 
ia n g unfit’. 

Singular terms have a different 

r iositiun. Names (and individual vur- 
nblcs) can he Heated In cxacilv 
parallel ways In a definition of 
truth on rite designated imorprcLn* 
tion and in a David .sonimi rrurli- 
d-efinitjuu : ' namely, by assigning 
references to names (and consider- 
ing all possible assignments nf re- 
ferences to variables). Taking the 
Davidsonian criiih-definiLion ns a 
theory of sense, we can regard this 
parallelism ns a vindication of Mr 
Dunt melt's conclusion that, with 
names as opposed to predicates and 
sentences, the notion of reference 
does play a role in au account of 
understanding and hence of sense. 
Here, we might say, reference Is 
prior to sense. 

A way of handling names, ade- 
quate far the purposes of a theory 
which generates truth-conditions for 
sentences, would, wo suggested, be 
Co specify a reference for each. This 
is a point at which Mr Dummett 
would 1 evidently dissent from tlie 
identification of a Davidsonian 
truth-definition with a Fregcan 
theory of sense. For Frege wanted 
an account of the* sense of a name 
to include, not merely a specifica- 
tion of Us bearer, but a representa- 
tion of a competent speaker's means 
of recognizing an object as its 
bearer ; and Mr Dummett thinks ho 
waa right. 

Arguably, though, this is a mis- 1 
take, on the pan of both of them. It 
Is hard to reconcile with Mr Dunt- 
mett’s remarks about why the 
notion nf sense is not, in the way 
Frege would have disapproved of, 
psychological : us lie says, “ A model 
for the sense oF a word of some 
particular kind docs not seek to 
explain how we are able to use the 
word as we do ; it simply forms part 


cniTol.n iw with know lodge. The 
reference of <i name is un object, so 
knowing the reference of u name 
would he .some thing like .iccjimini- 
atice with tiuit object ; lint the 
knowledge required for understand- 
ing a name is not iuqiiiiim.liui? hut 
propositi nun I knowledge. Tints a 
gramma lica! distinct ion secures Lite 
distinctness^ tif sense from refer- 
ence, even if tlie senso of a name is 
fully specified by saying, in an 
appropriate way, what its reference 
is. “In mi appropriate way" mat- 
tors here. Knowing the sense nf 
" Hesperus ” and Phosphorus” 
should bo thought of as knowing 
that “ Hesperus ” stands fur Hespe- 
rus and ” Phosphorus ” for Phospho- 
rus. One who knows that need not 
know that “ Hesperus " stands for 
Phosphorus or that “ Phosphorus " 
stands for Hesperus i so rite sense- 
reference distinction can still he pm 
to Frege's purpose of explaining 
how someone can undcrsiuml a 
sentence like " Hesperus is Phos- 
pliurus ” without thereby already 
knowing that it is true. 

The third of the truth-centred 
parts of a Fregeun theory of mean- 
ing would he a theory of force — I c, 
an account, employing Lhe notion of 
truth, of what speakers do with 
their sentences. Frege's own efforts 
in Hus areu are limited to some 
sketchy remarks about assertions 
and quest- ions j by coutrasr, Mr 
Du milieu’s discussion of this contpo- 
nont of rhe theory is one of the 
most profound and difficult strands 
in the book. 


leu ccs figure .is roust iiUL-nis in 
complex sentences. One might 
think, as .ig.tiiisl this, tltai the fact 
nit which tlie necessary com hitting 
of theories hinges should he pre- 
cisely that the snme notion of truth, 
■tiiri hence nf truth -value, figures in 
hntli. line Mr Dimtmelt's subtle 
views requite, and deserve, much 
less cursory treatment. 

We have not even inuelicd on 
several to] lies which are extensively 
discussed in this honk. It seeks to 
evaluate Frege's doctrines as well 
as expounding [Item, and the evalua- 
tion requires profound considera- 
tion of it great number uf issues in 
the philosophy nr hmuimgo. To list 
just h few : the possibility nf recog- 
nizing singular terms in any lan- 
guage; abstract objects; identity; 
orittio ohliyui ; substitutional mid 
referential interpretations of quau- 
Lif-iruiion; Professor Quine's views 
Hbout .malyiicity wild meaning. The 
ImeiiLinii, avowed mi the dust- 
jacket, " to separate what Is superfi- 
cial from what goes deep” is 


achieved, and Mr Diiniinett is 
always fort li right and nearly 
always clear. Nobody will agree 
with every tiling he says. Bui it j.s 
possible to find many, perhaps even 
most, nf ltis own views uiiciuiviiiciiig 
and yet in admire the hunk pru- 
f mindly fill niij.ii m import out qm-s- 
lions and tackling them in the right 
Soft of way. 

Heading Mr Hummed it. tint easy 
partly because of the difficulty of 
ft is subject -mat ter, hut partly be- 
cause oF ltis expansive style : para- 
graph hy paragraph this 'generates 
( mostly) a marvellous lucidity, hut 
it is liitrd to keep hold uf the drift 
of some of the extremely lung, 
undivided chapters, and .sumc tunics 
run over several chapters. Still, 
familiarity makes tlie hones of the 
arguments stick out, and this Is 
anyway not a hook for just one 
reading : it will need m he worked 
through repeatedly by anyone with 
n serious interest in the philosophy 
uf Jauguagc. 

The last chapter credits Frege 


ipraiJe 

niCiin ii|>. Mr 
licit Hist 


1 just recommending E* 

lending that the shift Li 

nccurrcdhcsamahlytht. 

[ •* to be judged by J 

Ina ls; presumably the cciJ 
is that the most inipo^nu 
l,c !'*» ‘lone from S n i 
W course, the as £l 
Importance is made frem £ 
si midpoint it mentions so 
an appearance of puUlne 
by one s own hair. Bui in „ 
perhaps that Mllnchhauitnf, 
he partly brought off. It is „ 
to see how anyone, whatever 
tat ton he began with, could 
stand Mr Dummeu's book 
coming to regard It as i 
example of unquestionably 
tam work, done from the aj„ 
of the assumption thu tie 
fundamental part of phil 
the philosophy of language. 
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en of no moment 


A science all his own 


of an extended description uf what 
that use consists in.” Sense is to be 
what a competent speaker knows : a 
competent speaker’s " means nf re- 
cognizing an object as (he hearer uf 
a name ’* may lie nothin" law neu- 
ral machinery, not something lie 
kuuwa oi ttjl. Nu doubt a aaphibii- 
rated description of someone’s abil- 
ity to use a name might include an 
account of the identity conditions of 
things of the kind which its hearer 
belongs to, and a criterion for 
identifying the bearer ; but not 
everything in our description of the 
ability can .plausibly be held to ba 
known by tho possessor of the 
ability described. 

Sense and reference need not, as 
Mr Dummett fears, coalesce on this 
austere conception of sense. They 
are kept separate by an application 
of Ills own suggestion that sense Is 
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His fundamental idea I s perhaps 
tins ; complete understanding of tlie 
notion nf truth requires a grasp, not 
only uf the application-conditions nf 
the predicate “true” but also of 
the point of the classification which 
it effects, and It is this latter which 
the tlieoty of force is to make 
explicit. If we are. to be reasonable 
in supposing that it is conditions for 
their truth .which determine the 
senses of sentences, we must see 
how making linguistic behaviour 
intelligible dene mis un combining 
knowledge of the truth-conditions of 
sentences with knowledge of (lie 
conveniiiin.il forces with which ihov 
are uttered ; tiu> possibility, of. file 
combination hinges on the fact that 
the notion of truth figures also in 
the accoum nf each possible conven- 
tional force. 

So far, perhaps, so good, Wluu 
seems question able is Mr Dum- 
liiott's extracting, from thoughts 
like those, the Idea of a sort of 
Independence of the rliooiy of force 
from the theory of sense— c g, in his 
suggestion that die notion of truth- 
value required In explaining some 
conventional force (say, that of 
assertion) may diverge from that 
required En describing how son- 


NICOS POUI.ANTZAS : 

Political Power and Social Classes 

Translation ediled by Timothv 
O 'Hagan 

3G7pp. New Left Books and Sliced 
and Ward. £5.75. 


Cliitriiuhlc readers might .suspect that 
the extreme mireaduhility of Nicns 
Poulumzas’s Political Power and 
Social Classes is the result nf its 
having been tnuislitied hy a commit- 
tee. But n look at the original would 
reassure them that this is not a case 
of a French horse emerging as an 
English camel. The logical obscu- 
rity und the linguistic opacity uf the 
English arc faithful enough repro- 
ductions nf similar qualities In tlie 
French. Much, nf course, can be 
.justified by the difficulty of tlie .sub- 
ject ; rite creation of a systematic 
theory of politics has baffled enough 
thinkers for M Poulnhtzns decently to 
deinnnd the same indulgence from 
his readers as they 'uccord, say, to 
Talcoti Parsons. To try to recon- 
struct from the occasional and pole- 
mical writings of Marx tmil Kngvls 
noth u general theory of (he rule 
of ‘iiolltics " in social change, and a 
special theory of the capitalist state 
in particular, Is an enterprise of 
such extreme difliculty that no one 
could complain about huving to work 
bard along with the author. 

But top much of Political Power 
and Social Classes unties mi this 
latitude to hide theoretical difficul- 


ties behind verbal shifts, and too 
little of the bunk succeeds in show- 
ing where Pnuluiiizas disagrees with 
other theorists as opposed to their 
terminology. As a fill lower of Louis 
Althusser, lie insists on tlie “.scien- 
tific" and “ exact " standing of his 
own conceptions of class and 
power ; hut these concepts become 
mi purified of their inure usual 
connotations that it is ultimately 
very Itiird in see how M I’milani/as 
makes his way hack from theory to 
practice. Ilia allegiances emerge 
quite clearly — lie is strongly Lenin- 
ist and fiercely hostile to " .sponta- 
neity" — blit not the analysis which 
is supposed to ground them. Oddly 
on (High, hi view or the emphasis oil 
“ scientific ” as opposed m “ human- 
ist ’’ Marxism, what attract^ M Pern- 
laiit/as to Althusser's mi uctiiralisi 
duel ri nes is the louse ness of fit 
between cconmny ami polity 
allowed by u detenu ini mu whiili 
ope rules only “in the last in- 
stance 

it is M I'milantrns'h gnat viinic 
lu have seen so cleat iy that an 
adequate Marxist theory of politics 
must lie able to deal with ju.M those 
phenomena which nun -Marxists 
have regarded us decisive refuta- 
tions nf Marxism. So he is quite 
properly concerned with t'nneiiiiiia]- 
i.st accounts of the postwar laming 
of class conflict in Britain and the 
Untied Stales, with pluralist 
accoum s of the dispersion nf power 
through nml ti Hides of decision- 
makers, with the Weberian eundia- 
sts un the rolu of the bureaucracy, 


and with C. Wright Mills 1 ! 
about tlie emergence of s 
elite. And he makes a goad 
shrewd remarks about the tbl 
and i nc omul etc ness of moth r 
political science. In dealing 
problems faced by Mm 
roo, lie says some useful 
about the similarities and 
ences that distinguished ther. 
uf Bismarck and Napoleon UL li 
But, althnugh M Poulaoli 
range of reference is Impreisin 
are his ambitions for rolitkali 
ence, one does not finish 
Power and Social Classes with! 
feeling that a brcakthreu|h bj 
imdi-rsij tiding of tlie eapitaHtti 
has been achieved. MoreortM 
detail of the book Is kuj 
persuasive. M Poulantw scarf 
1 hi nk thill Marx repried Can* 
as i Ac “ normal ” form of toes 
talist stale ; but tills surely touq 
Marx's preoccupation _ wa * 
Second Empire and the i naplKW 
uf ltis i henry. On purely tne«tj 
grim lids, the bourgeois oetowi 
of Britain and the United Stain 
just ns “ normal ". He sas*j 
some odd tilings about non wj 
t he or i Ms, for instance tpat ' twg 
alism is thu source of tm j 
Mini" conception of P ow ®[; rf 

ing to whicn there is only as 
quantity of power to m sg 
among groups, so tm “J -1 
can gain only what anotwr 
loses. What makes the ttomj 
odder is iliar tilts 
power is credited » | 

Mills. J 
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Hicdonald and Janes. £3.50. 

{to, 8HINWELL ! 

\fti Through It All 
Gollancz. £4. 

Hf 1VYATT l 
rfn, Westminster 
Andri Deuisdi. £2.95. 

pt your son into politics Mrs 
’m would have been Nofel 
J advice after rending these 
toks by Labour politicians 
about their trade, their col- 
uod Parliament. How could 
id Shlnwell have survived 
iHirt of Commons and Lords 
drome striding into New Pal- 
fod every working day, pipe 
a smoke, to renew the battle 
lit brought him, it seems, so 
j (nitration and sterility ? Why 
kotow Wyatt profligately ex- 
Ibis time and talents trying to 
sleep his seat in a Commons 
f futility and irrelevance fills 
ri despair? What made Leo 
m Freudian than Marxist, 
into (he dark snnkepil nf thu 
unconscious at Westminster 
tyodte sweets of life us an out* 
lly successful solivirnr in Car- 

alin Isolation, Priuitte Afemhnr 
Jenin credulity. Is it u valid 
nliialion that the Conservative 
t it father-orientated and the 
cPniy aiother-nriemnied, and, 
id, lilt a generalization nf any 
ri use at all ? Can we accept 
k! analysis the statement that, 
& Dartmoor ami tlie armed 
s, there are no more aggressive 
duo those sitting in l'arlia- 
1 Was Aneurin Be van u 
casestudy? Is Harold 
jn "seeming calinnes.s u re* 
w schizoid pitciiumeniui " ? 
(questions fallow In rapid sne- 


ccssion. Rut then turn to Lord Shin- 
well and Mr Wyatt. Immediately, the 
psychoanalytical conch begins to 
seem one nf the few plucus where It 
might he possible tn get at an under- 
standing of the drives of politicians 
vvlm love themselves so much nnd 
hate many of their closest colleagues 
so well. 

It will be easy for politicians to 
dismiss Mr Abse's analyses as the 
work of nil nmuteur Freudian ; und, 
indeed, he may he wildly wrong, even 
by psychoanalytical criteria. But he 
has still achieved the remarkable feat 
of writing a book an politics nnd Par- 
liament which has something fresh 
to say and produces Insights well 
worth speculating on. A Welsh Jew, 
given to what he would admit to 
be narcissistic (even Disraelian) 
extravagances of dress, Mr Abse is 
standing proof that Welshmen do not 
tnke fright at a politician of remark- 
able intellectual originality. Perhaps 
they take to hint, among otlier things, 
for his political courage, as well as 
for n baroque gift of the gab that 
may owe more to his Jewishness than 
to his Welsh ness. His book will make 
readers think about the nature of 
politics and politicians ; and no 
reader will ever look at a politician 
again in quite Lhe same way. 

Old men forgot, wrote 
the poet. He did tint know 
politicians, nr, if he did, politicians 
have dunged. Old men remember, 
particularly titoir grudges and their 
enemies. ' In book form and in tele- 
vision programmes Lord Sltinwell, 
wlm, astonishingly, will be ninety 
next year, lias turned himself into an 
historian who was purl of the history. 
His latest retrospect again reminds 
iiis I. u hour colleagues timt the sharp 
edge of his tongue lias nut blunted 
with age. 

It remains rather sad that, as 
statesman emeritus, he edges to- 
wards lite end nf his political career 
with au many doubts und question- 
inns ahum the social und economic 
progress to which he has made a 


contribution. A life peerage has set 
Imn free front the constraints of 
u , l . ,arly bne (he wns never very 
obedient to the constraints of party 
discipline) and,, apart from severe 
criticism of some former colleagues, 
he arrives nt conclusions that politics 
and Parliament both need a fresh 
approach. 

He would reduce the numbers of 
MPs m the Commons to 400, He asks 
whether the trade unions should con- 
tinue to keep the Labour Party on 
leading strings. He believes that 
from now on the trade unions must 
accept Government's role in settling 
wage and price levels. He questions 
the structure of the nationalized in- 
dustries (he nationalized tlie mines) 
and the reality of the democracy in- 
herent in universal suffrage. In the 
end, lie has to admit that “ none of 
the people’s movements from tlie 
Peasants’ Revolt through Chartism 
to modern socialism has effected any 
marked change for the better”. It 
is a demonstrably false statement, 
but it is dismaying that such a 
doughty politician should, towards 
the end of his time, believe it. 

Mr Wyatt shares Lord Shiuwell's 
fundamental disillusionment about 
Parliament and politics, as lie shares 
Mr Abse’s feeling that men of 
smaller abilities made more headway 
in the political trade than he did. 
It would be unwise to accept at face 
value the judgment of any of these 
three authors on their claims to more 
ministerial eminence or opportunity 
than they have achieved ; and it 
would be unfortunate if their disen- 
chanted view of politics and some 
politicians undermined democratic 
faith in the parliamentary democra- 
tic system of which they were or are 
a part. In various degrees all three 
authors provide dangerous ammuni- 
tion for those who believe neither in 
Pnrlianiuiit nor in democracy, yet 
nubndy who knows them could doubt 
that they are to be numbered among 
the sturdiest democrats whom the 
Lubmir Party has had in its service. 
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Medieval 
v Southampton 

COLIN PLATt. ; ; : ^ ; 

;i.n receut yrfra (ho union between archil ' : 
lOloglst* and historians has cf-featdd a hew' 1 
pattern of local studies in 1 medieval Justify 
and archaeology for the major British cities. 
.Colin Platt, a pioneer, of. this impronchi • 
has written an important' study In this, new ' f 
‘ ti'adition which reveals much .ohopt eenno- 1 ,' 
mic changes and developments during the : . ‘ 
medieval period, and which shows a high : , 
level pf contact between England and other -V 
countries of Europe, The book is fully ■ . 
illustrated ana includes chronological tables 
anil extensive appendices. £G.90 


Aristotle 

New Light on his Life and on Some of his 
Lost Works 
Two Volumes 

anton-iiermann chroust 

This challenging work by the author of Soc- 
rates: Man and Myth pursues two original 
Unes of Inquiry into the nature of Aristotle’s 
philosophy. Volume 1 presents a detailed 
and persuasive discussion of events in Aris- 
totle s life which have a bearing on the 
development of his thought. Volume 2 re- 
constructs the fundamental philosophic 
orientation of his early lost works. £8.50 
per volume, £16.00 the set 

. • When the Golden Bough 
''Breaks 

... . Structuralism and Typology 

• PETER MUNZ 

. An original, provocative study which pre- 
sents a nelv method of interpretation of 
, • mythology, and reVeals the wide-tanging ini- 
' Plications of i tfcls universal phenomenon . . 
; for many disciplines. £2.25 — - 

. :;:1 -Ne^isisays in the ' 
Philosophy :bf Education 

:U EHITEDBYGLENNLANGFORD 
■J ! A^DD:J f O’CONNOR 

Contributors.; Glei^^ Lapg^qrtL 1 ; 'patricli ’ 

1 ■ 5lS t, v ?' J - O'Conn uif, J*. H. H irst, T. p. 

««?» Hurt -Baler, R.,S. Peters, R. if ■ 

P H D i4Md&^ Sj^e-ColUMdn, C. OrmeH, ’ 

; Oiscrusidlons by leading auth- ' 


The Social Animal j 

ELLIOT ARONSON , j 

A leading social psychologist believM njJJ ; 

is a social animal, living in society aod ope ; 
tn influence from oihcrs all the time, u _ ■ 
lively nnd provocative hook he .j, 
of an engaging wit, solid expenmenlflj ^ 

dcnce, und the cold hard facts of . j 
give ns a ruvculiiig look at the vmy w • 
when there are other people arouna 
Illustrated £3.95 _ 

Streetwork 

The Exploding School ' .I: 

COLIN WARD and ANTHONY f: 


The explosion of the school into' c ]j® TaS 
enviroiiincnt is the primary ...| 

book. It views the town as the edgJJJ-y.: 
yesotirce tn a new approach » . ca jled M- 
tal cdiicariou and snows how t j ca fay 
"si reel work" can be put into P r _ a vjj que s J 
means of fresh educational lecmuq— ^ 
£3.00, paper £1.50 


LONGFORD and JU1IN 
J-BENNKTT (Bill turn) : 

if Makers 

» Sidgwick and Jackson. £3.91 

tirom the twenty-three caso- 
eollected by Lord Longford 
Wncelcr-Denneit, his- 
fliMe almost exclusively by 
“Swes : sovereigns and 
.diciators and prime 
a r Ml! nea fest to an excep- 
■ w dh . The collection in- 
2 “lentists, philosophers, 
■Si or even military com- 
racts, Ido, remain uiiack- 
;and so do women, as the 
logetically remark. These 
are understandable, since 
is concerned with 
Ci'story, the earliest case 
brflS j S’woceau. None nf 
®^qed died more titan fifty 

flU5*L of tl,em si,,c<f ll,e 

Cg W» r; and three are 
ItNim»\ V *if ra ’ Ke tiyatta and 
htSI? ' ^ een ®t such close 
u’J 1 ® * rea! men of jmlitics 
W th ? S0 "ho 
*25®*? Philosopliicai or 
uS&fo&A. which take 


Ei/Ella . “ -.rf 

Book of Magic Love . v-j 

MIGUEL SERRANO . 

Translated from the Spanish by » 

MacShane - ^u' : ] 

An aUcguricdl novel of 
. mwy by Hie author of C. §;•/* 

, mono Uvsfc : A Record of Tilo v^ n ,! ( ja(loiJi {;{ 
Thu. hook is in mgrar ways the^ y/^tsw j 
'nf Serrano’s work follw’ins 'Lfoirf .»*( 
the Omu uf Shsbu and f " e sn fo p3 per ^ 
the Serpe nt of Parad'C? p3p J/-'d 

Koufledfl® , j 


« ,s a. w «icn tuxe 

flrfj a S d ' * absence 

J' 1 ™ RusseH may be 

mfiSf other 

'in the editors acknow- 

^ ^Pused limit a- 

*35Sii tl 5 y i ,a?e . Produced 

trj ^j.L 0 ')’ Wr itien by authors 

e /S, Cep . tion expen 

<5° a r , his subjett 
HZ L lea « >w him ^t 
i^Ote lir 1?, cases they 

w ? r,w syhipaiby 

eSectS 5 *. i h< ? ugh ibat is 
[Cfc 1 Hwse dealing 

^Wa'rd rr lll i n , s «*thburyb 
Hitler 
(Sir Coli I 

SiSS J* lhe rest. il,e 
rl, 5* r . Objects 

-Non-wJltJ? Ba,d A wi J l a *M 

> At.leel; 


T.tvlnr un Lloyd George, Philip Kill- 
mt tut President Wilson, and 
Antliniiv Nh'lmlls on Adenauer). It 
would, tint orally, be impossible to 
iinpiiM 1 uiiifiirniliy of treatnieni on 
such a diverse group nf writers, and 
the editors rightly made no attempt 
to do sn. The result makes excellent 
bedside-reading (helped by copious 
nnd fascinating photographs), but 
cannot he taken as anything like a 
final evaluation of diameter. 

In some respects the editors hove 
taken their duties a little too ''gbtly. 
There arc far ton many misprints, 
pariicularly in the German, names 
and quotations in the article on 
Stresemann. There is not t merely 
*' conflict in some degree in the 
Views expressed, as the editors recog- 
nize and accept, but also contradic- 
tions on matters of fact: for example. 
Lord Butler says that Churchill, os 
Chancellor of tlie Exchea Mr. t went 
off the gold standard, and Lord and 
Lady Lnngfonl s»S r *hat he returned 
to it ; the laiter, of course, being 
corroct. Il is not only the politicians 
who make such slips: the profes- 
sional historians too are nor Faultless. 
Mr Taylor mention*, very briefly, 
Lloyd George’s second marriage, but 
not his first, which had much the 

■ ..m xlin i*mircfi nr 


on Truman and Arthur Schlcsinger 
on Kotincdy. Thoir combination dF 
professional training and personal 
uttiichmont makes them particularly 


valuable witnesses. But In general 
It can be said- that none of the twenty- 
three subjects in this book Is ill- 


noi nis in >*, - s 

g reeter imporiance on the course of 
is career. Sir Philip Magnus attri- 
butes to Smut-* o leading part m pro- 
moting a “federation’’ of the four 




moling a icuui aiiwi. 
former colonies in South Africa, 
whereas in fact he played a leading 
pert in preventing it and bringing 
about a unitary state instead. 

What many of the articles provide 
to make up for such: lapses is a 
wealth of anecdotal material widen 
illuminates their subjects in a way 
that would not otherwise have been 
possible. LewiS Douglas has a story 
about Clemeitcesu saving the life of 
a pailu in tlie from line during the 
f irst World War ; Lord Butler re- 
veals that Vansiitart was scarcely 
less tn blahte than Hqare 
noturioui part on Abyssinia in IMS . 
Sir Harold Bepley reveals that Na* 
ser*» favourite reading m , E^Usn 
literature wan A Tate.of Tuo 'C [jjg 
and I Jie Scarlet Aniong 

‘. many other small hut 
trihutions lu definitive bl ^ rB n P rSe 
special note should be made tf r 
acco^rus of tiiref 

tfepTJ by ; Hcad«imes 

, »hif close assodotoi-'^muel 

man Knncw rH™- 




served ; and only two Germans, two 
Russians and onu Italian would think 
they were. 

Mes.smerism 

JEAN CHARLOT and JEAN STOETZEL 
(Editors) : 

Quand la gauche peut gagnec . . . 
217pp. Paris : Alain Moreau. 47.08fr 

Quand la gauche peut gagner is- a 
study of Hie French elections of 
March 4 and 11, 1973, from which a 
number of general conclusions are 
drawn, including the suggestion that 
these elections were the most un- 
usual of the Fifth Republic, and that 
they represent a return to the bi- 
polarization of the French electorate 
traditional under the Third Republic. 

But the various authors who have 
contributed to this volume ore noi 
so much concerned with the future 
of GauIliSin under this heading, aa 
with the Future of the Left. Attempts 
to define the characteristics of those 
who voted for (he Left (age, sex, 
profession, income), attempts to 
assess the discipline l of ^e non- 
par! iamentary Left, and reflections 

M rginal constituencies and the 
aces between how people vote 
in the first, and second ballots, are 
made In the perspective of. what 
might happen next dme. 

The second ha'lf of the book is not 
paginated and consists , w the 
: detailed results,, circonscriptlon by 
circflitscriptibn* the legislative 

eleSffSf 1M7, 1968 and 1973. « 
well as other statistical material. 
These tables are reasonably clear 
but most people will need to use a 
magnifying glass when consulting 

them.' ■■ • " \ • 

tjoaTAGP: ; INtAUdt 4 p : ABROAD . 3P 


r NEW FROM METHUEN <g)" 
Michelangelo 

HERBERT VON EINEM 

Translated by Ronald Taylor 

Professor von Einem's purpose is to provide an overall pic- 
ture of Michelangelo’s creative personality end to trace the 
formative influences on him throughout his life. In this 
book he has absorbed into this fundamentally biographical 
approach the modern view of the role of criticism as in- 
terpreting the work of art in the context oF the historical 
forces that have conditioned it. £8.00 $27.00 [BN| 

Equal Opportunity in Education: 

A reader in social class and educational opportunity 

Edited by HAROLD SILVER 

This collection of readings recapitulates the discussion of 
social class and educational opportunity from the 1920s 
to the present. It illustrates the nature of changing views of 
equal opportunity, access to education at different levels, 
and the possibilities of overcoming the educational conse* 
quences of social underprivilege. 

£3.60; $12.50 University Paperback £1.80 $6.50 110 


France Today: Introductory Studies 

Second Edition 

Edited byJ.E, FLOWER 

Originally published in 1971, this guide to contemporary 
France has been revised and brought up to date. There is 
an additional chapter on the trade unions. 

£2.50 ; $8.50 University Paperback £1 ,25 $4.25 [BM 

From Solon to Socrates 

Greek History and Civilization during the 6th and -5th 
Centuries B.C. 

.Second Edition 

ViCTOR EHRENBERG 

This new edition is an Improved and corrected version of 
what is already a well established textbook. 

£3.60; $12.60 University Paperback £1.80 $6.50 1BNI 

Urban Growth: An Approach 

BRIAN T. ROBSON 

Studies the process of population growth In 0 national set 
of cities, relating its findings to the theoretical concepts of 
urban geography. Dr Robson tests his ideas against the 
growth of cities rn England and Wales between 1 801 and 
1911, drawing strongly on the connection between 
. growth and the adoption of Innovation. 

L £3.80; $13.00 University Paperback £1.90 $6.76 [BN] A 


’ NEW FROM TAVISTOCK p 

The Birth of the Clinic 

MICHEL FOUCAULT 

Translated from the French by A. M, Sheridan Smith 
Two yearn after the publication of Hfstofra de ta Folia 
Foucault followed with Naissanea da fa CHnique,\r\ which 
he examined the origins of modern clinical medicine, 
focusing on the - rapid arid total transformation of tho 
epistemological basis of thought that occurred at tho 
turn of the eighteenth century. Here he Indicates the ways 
in which medical theory and practice responded to this 
change. 

£4.20 


Radical Psychology 


Edited by PHIL BROWN; 

At a time when there is profound uncertainty about ethical 
and social jssues in the social sciences, 1 this collection 
provides a corrective that is both invigorating and dis- 
quieting by gathering together a body of writings which 
represents a tradition of disaffection with the orthodox aims 
of psychology. It includes work by R. D. Laing, Thomas 
Szqsz, Ffaritz Fa non, Ervirig Coffman, and many others. • 

; 1 " . L : ; £4.26 ; Social Science Paperback £1.49 

NOT ^'.Titles marked (Hare published intheU.S. A. , 
by Barnes & Noble. Books, a division of 
ky . : \r> : Harpec & Row Publishers.! I ric. ; * ; ' . • ' A 
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HUTCHINSON 
SELECTED . 
NOVEMBER 
TITLES 




Robert Ha? vie 
and 

Arthur Koestler 
THE 

CHALLENGE 
OF CHANCE 

A fascinating exploration of 
the strange workings of 
chance and coincidence. 
'Mr Koea tier's probing 
receptivity deserves our 
gratitude.' 

Cyril Connolly 
Sunday Times 
£3.00 illustrated 

Edited by 
Douglas Dunn 
NEWPOEMS 
1972-73 ' 

AP.E.N. 
Anthology of 
Contemporary 

Poetry 

£ 2.00 

Frank 

Mankiewicz 
NIXON'S ROAD 
TO WATERGATE 

The inside story, from 1946 
to autumn 1973. 

Midway £1.98 

Cased £3,78 

Edited by 
Sheridan Morley 
THEATRE 73 

A round-up of a- year of 
farewells and new 
appointments In the theatre 
world. 

£3.98 Illustrated 


lie sodden soul 


lVIiNMY HINDI: i 
<><'Oi Ac Cunning 

('nlliu.s. n. 


/kli George C'iiniiiug , & udilovc- 
iiio ills were enus hie ruble, lie is one 
of those suiicsincii who is mine n*- 
niurkuhle for wliut lie was than for 
tvliui he <lid. This makes him 
both mi ui tractive and a difficult 
subject fur biography especi- 
ally a biography to lull scale mui duo 
proportion. There is a (lunger that 
the 1 mini mini portrait will be 
obscured by a dei oiled nccouni of 
political iiiiiiKieiivrc and iuiiitiiii.sira- 
tive business rhut nre not always 
worthy of it. Wendy Ffindc, who is 
thoroughly familiar with the period, 
does nut always avoid ibis danger ; 
but the man comes ill rough, mid on 
tlia whole Canning, who lias not so 
far been particularly well served by 
biographers, here receives « thought- 
ful, thorough, and fair summation. 

It was a truncated hut remarkable 
career. His background, while not 
exactly obscure, was not of the kind 
which siuLeMm.-!] normal ly came from 
jn the eighteenth century. The fam- 
ily was poor. His father died when 
he was quite young, and his mother 
livfld embarrassingly on as an un- 
successful actress : not a tntnl irre- 
levance, since Canning himself had 
o strong srreitk of the actor in him. 
His talents wore, spotted when ho 
tvus a very young man, and ho 
never contemplated any career but 
politics. Miss ILinde at one point 
comments that he was like earlier 
Georgian politicians in looking 
backwards constitutionally rather 
than forwards, and it is certainly 
true that he never moved even so 
far as his hero Pitt in tile direction 
of purliumenniry reform ; but there 
is nevertheless much about Canning 
that is Victorian rather than Geor- 
gian. He was, after nil, a year 
younger than Wellington, nine 
years younger than Melbourne, qiuf 
only fourteen years ' older than 1 
Palmerston. 

Cunning's sheer professional ism. 


limb ns n piirli.iiiKiilui iun .uul an 
ndiniiiisi riimr, is of I lie niiu-lei-iuli, 
nm I lie 1 ‘igliiccmli, ceniury. 1 1 is 
world was urban, niiil ulilunigli lie 
bclmigcd to i lie liuuli'wniny pnriy 
be never showed nny signs of want- 
ing in fuuikl a Iniidi-il 
family nr i i.sr in Hie peerage. On 
the contrary, he disliked rnuiiiry 
life in most of iis aspects. Sceueiy 
nude liulo appeal m him ami liiini- 
ing less. Tlmugli he did nut lack 
courage, he hud no taste for the 
military virtues, .uni at his cele- 
brated duel with Cnstic rough Ills 
second had to cock bis 'pistol for 
hint because he hud never handled 
one before. What si i in ii I dled him 
was social contact and business. On 
his deathbed, after three mouths of 
a premiership achieved when ho 
was already dying, he struggled to 
complete a nieraniiindum uboui Por- 
tugal. 

And yet, for n man of this stamp. 
Ills periods of high office were Tew : 
two spells as Foreign Secretary 
lasting a total of seven years and 
five years as President of rite Board 
of Control in ,i parliamentary career 
uf thirty-three years, during ulmust 
the whole of which Tory Prime 
Ministers were in Downing Street. 
Even though they were eventful 
years, this is a narrow huse on 
which to raise a statue hi Parliu- 
nielli Square alongside Disraeli and 
Churchill. 

Tn spite of his charm and his 
gifts, or perhaps because of them, 
he was thought to bo devious, a 
schemer : and to some extent he 
was, though his scheming was im- 
pulsive and Intellectual rather than 
malevolent. But there is no doubt 
about the harm it did him. Castle- 
reagh felt so viol out ly about one 
piece of dissimulation thut lie cer- 
tainly wanted to kill Canning for it. 
George IV was probably wrong in 
thinking Canning had slept with 
Caroline (though not aboiir Iter 
wishes In the matter} but the suspi- 
cion was a lasting clog on Cunning's 
career. But his most serious disabil- 
ity wus his irrepressililu inicllcclii- 
Hliiy. He mu Id not restrain himself 


from showing lii.s otvn « level ness 
mid his low osiimaiioii uf ihu.se lie 
thought to he fools. Pin hogged him 
lo lie temperate about his ii H acks mi 
i lie slow- moving Addington, then 
Prime Minister, Inn ('mining would 
not (iiku such ml vice even from his 
’idol. The only medicine fur Adding- 
ton was “ coiiieiupt ;nul derision, 
the whip rather limn the sword”. 
But Addington remained «i feature 
of iliu political landscape for the 
next 1 wont, v years and. one cannot 
doubt, iiu unfrieudlv one lo ('.in- 
ning. 

Willi all this, perhaps, ii begins to 
be surprising that lie did so well. 

I Iiu un.swer lies in two qualities 
which lie had in very high degree : 
realism and nerve. In a doctrinaire 
and romantic age he believed in 
seeing tilings us they were and not 
as one would liko them to be. All 
lus political views and judgments 
were subjected La this rest. Speak- 
ing of imtiunul feeling to his Liver- 
pool constituents, he said : 

The ordur of nature could not 
subsist among mnnkhul, if there 
were not an instinctive patriot- 
ism, I do not say unconnected 
with, but prior und paramount to, 
ilic desire of no.liiiral .unci- 
locution. It may Iiu very wrong 
that it should he so. I cannot help 
it. Our business is with fan. 

This severely rational approach 
made him u Tory, though a Tory 
disliked by many reactionaries, at 
home und abroad. It also attached 
him to a number of reforming 
causes, numbly abolition of slavery 
and Catholic Emancipation. Possibly 
it misled him over only one greut 
issue : the tiiireforiued Purl inn tent 
scented su real iu him that he could 
not believe it could smvive reform. 

Cunning hud unusually strong 
nerves, and thut summit, arched 
brow never seems to huve been 
furrowed, ns Miss Hi tide's excel lent 
account of tile ('iipeiilnigeii expedi- 
tion shows. Thu fleer and the army 
had been launched north wards and 
there could lie no news fur weeks ; 
yet he could write then fully tn liix 


wile o hunt i he ccmiwvnl 
itu-m if ii failed: &|L 

cess. " IU,,M im Packed for ^ 

His realism and his stm, 

‘ as this book fffifc 

Miates, prevent him from £ 
mu m mid feeling man. gg 

1 »■«» unmistakable 2 

cei e. God bless my own bta 
and dearest little dears" he* 
Ui lns wde reporting «'»•, , 
this is the snddest letter I 
over had to write to her. pJ, 

1 in— how all his good now Jh 
ns heart «i,d all Tils bad (id 
Jittle he bad uf that I nerert 
nimi .so] itlel fades away." ]fi, 
fantiiy life, though saddened h 
invalidity and ultimate death i 
eldest son, was harmonlHJi 
tender. He regarded his wife 
closest political adviser, and „ 
many public men had lild 
friendships outside politics niili 
important people. 

Miss Hindc might hut 
rather more about the Intel 
side of Canning outside pollilti- 
friendship with Walter Scon, 
instance, is touched on only 1 
And although she presents 
newspaper evidence. Miss 
dues not emphasize as she might 
new world of press influence 
organised public opinion Into n 
politics was moving. Canalnjb 
was well aware of the p. 
power of the press, and bad i , 
personal skill as a journalist 
The style of George Ccmning j 
serves a word of comment i 
commendation. Through a M 
work, with much complex mitt 
Miss Whole sustains an easy, fflg 
domic style which is nenrtw 
exact and serious. There Irfifl 
attempt at sprightlinejs, ay 
only signs of it are occasional lw 
into the eliclifi of the Pfl 
kill commentator with such potf 
ns “ hard-liner ”, “ Job fit 
and " not all that complete . M 
get her this is an nnibldoui i poH 
well executed, and an 
ldogra]>hy of one of Britain SQj 
uttnirtive statesmen. i 


A king of regal post 



, -***<? , ^ 


WuyB 


CHRISTOPHER HIBBI-IKT i 
George IV : Regent and King 
430pp. Allen Lana. C4.25. 

This is one of the mast satisfying bio- 
graphies of an English king : it is 
ample, convincing and well written. 
We could argue that Georgs IV was 
politically the least important sov- 
ereign since the Hanoverian Dynasty 
started— a wayward partisan without 
real feeling or depth of understand- 
ing. We could perhaps qualify that 
by remembering his knowledge of 
foreign affairs shown in the ** Cottage 
Cotorle” as his talks with foreign 
ambassadors and others come to be 
known. (The "Cottage” was the 
Roya| Lodge which ho built in Wind- 
sor 1 Great Park.) He was u personal 
influence in Europe in complete con- 
trast with the brother who succeeded 
mm. But it remains broadly true that 
Jug real contribution to royal history 
*s not politico! but social and cul- 
tural. He brought the monarchy into. 
. socle Ly and indeed to * wider circle 


! 7 ?te ftratbdtric devotodfo tha 
Work oC a great the^tridal - . 


£B ;80 Illustrated 

Feliks TopoIsM 


pyatifsiwaii 


A Sketchbook 
of the Thirties 

£ 7.00 Dlustratad 

Fiction 

Ursula Bloom 
THE OLD 
RECTORY 

£i'.9s *.; • 5 ■ 


*s not politico! but social and cui- 
iiral. He brought the monarchy into, 
society and indeed to a Wider circle 
of people whom he chanced to moot 
—Knighton the . doctor. Davis the-, 
huntsman of the Royal Buckhounds. 
O’Keefe the actor, Wyattville the 
architect whose Derbyshire accent he 
imitated to perfection. , 

The. explanation for the. affection 
m whit*; he was hejd by thpse whb 
really knew him was thatlha'wal a; 
human bfeing first and : the- Kina, 1 
afterwards. He once said that Urd 


sense of " And with them tame a 
third of regal port". Critics of the 
King might bo tempted to identify 
him wfth this third pereonage, who 
was the Prince of Hell, but wa cer- 
tuinly do not gather from Mr I libber t 
that there was any very great evil in 
the King ; he was unwise, ho drank 
rather heavily (correcting the conse- 
quences with heavy doses of lauda- 
num), he whs attached to elderly 
favourites but whether, in the luter 
part of his life, he broke the last 
commandment is highly doubtful. 

His faults lay rather lo weakness 
of character and a sloth fulness in 
his own behaviour, which made him 
careless of how bis action or re- 
marks would appear when repeated 
or exaggerated outside. Two exam- 
ples may Illustrate (hose talkative 
Indiscretions which were the bane 
of the Hanoverian family, and 
which he inherited. 

Lady Maty Coke tells us— and 
her diary is perhaps one of the few 
sources fo escape Mr. HibbcrtY 


Tho iiumhiM nf books ulimit 
George IV is prodigious. Perhaps it 
would hardly be an exaggeration to 
say that almost every decade after 
Percy Fitzgerald's Life in the 1880s 
has brought its biography nf the 
King. Too often they have 
attempted tn fill the lack of mate- 
rial or soften the picture by won- 
dering away into the inconclusive 
and leading us into "the times ”, 
where we only fitfully catch sight of 
the King. Perhaps it would bo fair 
to say that there is nothing siart- 
Imgly new in Mr Hibben’s book. 
The Royal Archives reveal xnine- 
thing more about bis life in seclu- 


sion wiili Lady ComTOM ,n jJ 
family und u HUW 
Canning, but thymic 


uunniMK, uu* miv — 

lies in Mr nibbortj wgjj 
weaving inio Ids namlijs 
rial from A. Aspinoll s n» vj"?a 

George I V's corrcsnondeua* 
is certainly uot temiUj J 
general reader. The his ■ 

Mr Hibbett’s book h ■ «»L| 
beginning to end ho catene 
ih« King's 
to let go. fie doe* 

Icacb or instruct J bni 
form our own judameate 
result is a biography 

King and his ° Port seew Nl 

iiatu every page. •.* 


H0BTHAN : 
itl 

? Fiber and Fa lier. £2.f>0. 
uhn BetTvnmn killed himself. 

Sind a largo fnusmoiu uf 
graphical iiovol which is 
Vujjhed under the title of 
m For this frugnionl Berry- 
tw ibe main episodes trom 
osfences in the exi ended- cure 
7k Mary’s Hospital, Minima- 
firing the spring and autumn 
jlbrejike his central figure 
’pit of the other churuciers, 
ui was trying yet again to 
liilf of alcoholism. 

lit beginning of the story the 

1 medical scientist named 
ItruiDce, recognizes another 
t u the poet Jasper Stone. 
# night, during a prickly con- 
eb,im scientist gives the puei 
jh'wiof a book by Stone puh- 
| six years earlier, or about 
. 'Good deal of authentic 
iihere. black and blue wit, 
it fellow going on to fresh 
glbppable, flappable. Survlv- 
atrtr.” The honk sou mis like 
itagf.the Hrst purl of which 
Ktd In 1&64. We learn that (lie 
btaty : he has a " very had 
■ii& with women " ; ami his 
s^s well. One can hardly 
lit inference that Jasper 
present j the youmter Berry- 
mil the lime when //orange 
wa Bradstrcet esiahlislied 
n-wiince as n poet. 

tkfa hospital, Stnne explains 
it scientist's nnnio meim.s. He 
s'Alan " from a Celtic word 
and ho interprets 
raw" as a ” lenrer-upnit nf 
disrupter These Inspired 
pi of his inner condicts 
xtilentist. The reader is left 
awpiate tho name "Jasper 
with its suggestion', uf 
aneu, hardness and H semi- 
ntCD. 

dition xxi we learn that the 
■ (he heavenly Jerusalem is 
• Jasper some". In Retry- 
*®y» although the puei Is 
u alcnlmlic, lie appears to 
,L i r,rsl »f live treat- 

2 >«ve the hospiml lung 
*e scientist. Perhaps, iheie- 

emhodlcs nmiiiulic- 

^ .1! sccr “ e ca " m.V'.ierlmisly 

"J/wre nf Severance's 
5,.' wwpwhy, like a 

*5 celestial t i t y, C un fur- 
<rance l ' n dcr the pressures 

S But as nn ailing 
•thur from recovery 

Sat iw " 1 ““'My. tlio poet 
hiiiisolf before 
Wened by ,h e intolerable 
'Ml be cnnsidci ed a noces- 
SI *• Breat accomplish- 

' i£ C wd#l 5f tl, , al « o, » 

l '^n long outside the Hospi 



i^'l/ftTNicoIson 


Hanover’s export 



“o- " , ifun luhi imaer mp, 

rW l »uperb itrdl ling-player,. 
Oji-emaflcabb gifts of mlriicy ihe 
added those of a raconteur not too- 
gtnctl^r Wferfdod to . truth, j In oddi. 
tJou, as Chnstopher- Hibbeift ^howa,' 
be never hist Ms dignity. even when . 
hc was Pl uc ®d by eitcunistatjces jin ’- 
pqsitiohS L 'whdrej dignity \\m not . 
easy —hobbling.; with gout on a 
crutch, ; or ^ahsact^' h^i^s ih / 
bed augred in a dirfy iugl^cgp. r ; ; ., 

'• w°rge ^fereqffH makss ■a curlduisj 
. -coirtpairiKOii between Beau 
?nd: ; Georg e ■ rV^hc 'fbi^f^halJ 
only a prusence hilt the Tattfir-.h'tid a J 
“ Ppri ”, qsing , it in (he ! Miltonic . 


net— that the ten-year-old , Geo tee, 
V a party of foreign ambassadors, 
observed of the KJm of- Sweden 
Who had lately seized* absolute 
pawor, “l say his subjects have 
been in the wrong to permit him." 
Mora (ban half a century later 
Canning told fciift that Meiternich 
wshed.to ^stroy every institution,' 

M'TJvl h/wn 1 M that-' 
[Wjtep the-IUha^s long as purs is 

Mr Hibbfirt’fl book that the King 
ivas only too weU awai'e, froth the 
ridicule, to - be . -seen In tha- prim. 
XP^u J-ondop, of wlmt.the public 
fflWg « , of him. and it i* Umost 

a. see that if Was not the 


-brother.] life j ( g -a^verv 

) ■.cnuld^hV « W 'world 

{■ tolerable onjy iby 

• :v f* 1 v;:; j i , 

1 '• - ■ - •- 1 : 


JOYCE MARLOW : 

The LHc and Times or Gcurgc I 
|2^^. -Weidcnfeld and NiLuliuu. 

In the apace of less than thirty years 
two foreign princes were called by 
political events tn the throne of Eng- 
land. Both have reputations for 
boing cold and reserved, and both 
brought a train of foreign supporters 
into English public life, together 
With fresh European political coni- 
mltmems. But in other respects 
WiIII$m III and George I are in 
strong contrast. William wus adored 
hfs.wlfe, who literally shared his 
throne; George kept his wife abroad 
ino rejnoje castle "M a state prisoner, 
atiirdurioH his reign England had a 
nd Queen, for the 
only lime .in : history. - Wiliiaht’s ■ 


coloured ciotii, * 

same colour, and a blue rw«- . 

Joyce Marlow h®* 
m^Jawing 

for the M King< and QuesiJ- 
land w senes, but she “ liUftS vj 

handsome meI T ,? 1 l]jui^rated, r 

him. ft , 'ti- 

the text, though lfSjj.ii* 
indication 
ate, but 

iuoc nut tllfi first 1 1 


1*1 ■ •" *1 | i a IJI X f f lr 

ortjy/ ilcpe .id "history. • WiJJiaht’s 
foreign policy wa* European, 
George 5 Hanoverian; William was a 
statesman and a hero, George wa* a 
routine . prince. " Not tajl (said 
■HoriiCfl Walpole, who never tired of 
repeating how he had' been intTOr 
dueed to -George a- child},. of .au 
appeereoce rainer gpod aiid aumisr, 
with a dark tye wig.,* plain coat, 
wajstcoat and breecnea of snuff* 


ate, not 

was not the first - 

to the throne -tar -rjnjg mi 

liam Ilf certainly ^ 

might be claJmejI 

II. The 'historic^ 

vided is worthy utinfl^ '•«**$ 
one of the mqs t stfnaM 
the «lfiO-theSoiHh^^u 
u covered • % the P 
terms indeej. Sq*e Jj 

to the JlluBtretloM -^SSrsg 

career in forojg hi C^iJm 
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Jnl. Oil tiiu heavenly .igliway 
Sevciiiiuo in rnliaps nearer his 
goal. 

As a specialist hi " Immunology 
and inn I ecu liu biology ” the scientist 
lius wisdom us yet denied in the poot. 
litis is the knowledge that tn reject 
alcohol, one imisi reject tliu self that 
needs It and become n new person 
with i lie help of God. By giving hini- 
sulf the c Iiu racier of u dnetnr in borh 
the medical und the didactic sense. 
Berryman throws nIT tiic old Adam 

Unfortunately, tlio new self musi 
remain professinnaily vague. Al- 
though tiie author tells us that 
Severance has worked hard, with 
“ pei-.severance ", and made extra- 
ordinary discoveries, wc receive few 
concrete particulars of his research, 
his scientific colleagues, his labora- 
tory. The career of a man devoted 
to his career nickers dull and shadow- 
like in tiie background of the action. 
At the same time Berryman loses the 
opportunity to hold the reader with 
bright or touching details of a 
writer’s occupation, because unlike 
his creator Severance is not pri- 
marily a writer. By moving the 
scene of his hero's recent life from 
Minnesota to Ohio, Berryman 
renounces even the description of 
public places thut he knew inti- 
mately, such as the grounds of the 
university. The reader must endure 
like a tape recurdcr Dr Severance's 
misnned impressions of the treat- 
ment centre, Iiu cryptic and oruptlvc 
rnemorie.s uf child bond and youth, 
his repel iiiiius self-analyses. 

As one drifts mi a stream of con- 
sciousness thut varies in tone only 
from serious in very serious, one 
yearns fur tiie double viewpoint of 
Oreo in Sungs, the oomtional repartee 
of lleury und Roues. Instead of oscil- 
lating irony wc get niniinchroiiitiEic 
uuroriuiiily, us the .scientist replaces 
one liiilf-inith with uimtlicr. Again 
und again one hopes that 1 the flat 
language and homiletic egoism of 
Dr Severance may reveal not (he 
durai'ier of (he author but that of 
a firtitimis prorugnnist whom Berry- 
man pitied and gently smiled at. 
Nothing iu [lie style of tiiu hook sup- 
ports this hope ; and if one compares 
the text of iiuges 72-7.1 with the draft 
printed in mi appendix (but not so 
Idcmi fieri by the publisher), one 
mu. si (iniciiiHu tiiat ileiryinnii was 
doing precisely whal mm feared, 
t rail sc lining his journal— with some 
names and (letuils altered— into the 
novel. .Severance changes his mind 
and doubles back on Ids tracks often 
enough, hut Kerry man does not en- 
rich dial process by undercutting it. 

If he had enlarged tlio role of 
jasper Stone, Berryman could have 
produced a recurrent drama of 
encounters between the old self and 
the new. But he probably realized 
that the doctor had not the stuffing 
to stand up to such demands. What 
drama the story offers, therefore, 
depends on tha turnabouts -that 
other patients enact us they struggle 
with their guilt and remorse. Pari 
of the treatment in the centre is to 
make each patient, in the presence 
of his " group ”, address a chair as 
if It were a person nr problem toward 
which be has a disabling emotional 
ambivalence. By creating a dialogue 
in which he discove ’s the underside 
of bis feelings, the patient begins to 
free himself from a psychic obstruc- 
tion. A* “ George “ comas to terms 
with his unloving father, as “ Jeree 
i ttacks the husband who has brutallv 


■ ejected her, the reader experience* 
tiie raw theatrical pathos that gives 
value to The Iceman Cometh. 

Apart from those episodes one 
crucial passage Is of interest because 
U may recall the character who gave 
the Dream Sours their peculiar 
vibrancy. In a chapter called " Self 
Confronted ", Severance conceit 
trates bis ntind oil two problems: 
first, the reason be suffered an intel 
Icctual withdrawal between the ages 
of fourteen and eighteen ; second, 
tho reason that alcohol so fatally 
attracted him. As he meditates, the 
two problems assume visible appear 
-1UCC5. 

High in the air, left, dull and 
black, formless: the four-ycur 

hiatus .... Above hint, on the 
right, nearer and lower, opposite, 
glowing rich brown, three-quarters 
full, the globular decanter his 
muthcr had given him, ciystai, 
flat-stoppled, shimmering with 
silky drifting snakes nf light, 
inviting and repellent. 

It has been suggested that the 
character of Henry In the Dream 
Songs was derived In part from that 
oF Henry Johnson in Stephen Crane's 
story “The Monster”, which Berry- 
man profoundly admired and which 
he analysed in detail. If one turns 
to the episode that transforms Henre 
Johnson into a monster, one will 
find him in a doctor's laboratory. 
The doctor's home is on fire, and 
Henry Is trying to rescue his little 
bay. Henry succumbs to the fumes 
and falls unconscious beneath a 
desk where his face is destroyed by 
acid dripping upon it from a jar that 
splinters on the desk. Yet thanks 
tn him the boy escapes unharmed. 
Not only Crane's description of the 
scene blit also the illustration in tho 
1899 edition suggests antecedents 
for Severance's imagery as he 
visualizes his two problems. The 
bunting laborntoi-y is dark with 
smoko through which slime the 
‘'flowers” of the beautiful, deadly 
flames; one flame takes a ■ trembling 
sapphire shape like a fairy lady ' . 

Tiie iar of acid Is one of a row. 
' For the most part, they were silent 
amid this rioting, blit there was one 
which seemed to bold n selntillant 
and writhing serpent." It breaks and 
n " ruby-rad snnkclike tiling pours 
Its length out. In his book on Crane. 
Berryman, who hud a tennclous 
memory, drew particular attention to 
Mils scene and quoted it nt length, in 
Rcconeru, when Severance tries to 
convey his sense of the degradation 
to which alcohol has sunk him. he 
says, “ I’m a monster." Was this the 
punishment he had to suffer for 
rescuing Ills younger self after the 
Four-year hiatus ? 

From Berryman's notes and the 
foreshadowings in the f ragmen i 
printed, we know tint the novel was 
to end Who Severance recovered and 
fixed in religious faith. The treat 
ment he finally accepted depended 

on faith and involved f acing one 

will and one's life in “ th^ care of 
God as we understand Him . So tnt 
failure to complete the novel may 
mean that although Berryman was 
only too willing to follow divinr 
guidance, it supported him no bette 
Sian the earlier programmes fw 
keeping him from chaos. One woo 
ders whether it was not *•. jjjjj 
[edge that this ultimate and highes 
of all resorts bad felled him. thn 
drove Berrvman to suicide. , 


A father’s hand 


riMERf Ml'RARI : 

The Marriage 

285pp. Mac tn Ulan. £2.75. • ■ 

Born in Madras.' Timeri Murari i spent 
several years as op elcrtric al dppr q 
tic i in England before becoming a. 
ioplrnalfct (television. , ?«« 

•Irani, .His firm novel « 

Midlands and. P**m 

tackles tbe mcreawngly 

area of racerejation* and jow.m 

«4ke in a factory- • 

Tekchand !* bero. F«1«J 
Indians in the toWJ »«e Him « 

!' SUMS. JUffl 


home, Tekchand rules his huh 
with the traditional Iron hand. HI* 
daughter, though, Je beginning to 
wear mini-skirts, and Is the sac re i 
friend of a nice, dull, English boy. 

Por all hi* apparent dignity. 
Tekchand's true i nature emerges 
when he la forced to choose behveen 
his daughter marrying an Indian Of 
his. choice or going ahead «} J .«S* 
ing the extortion racket Until then 
the prejudice hk* fee ^spread pretty 
evenly!' 

Mr Murad's straightforward povej 
curiously Jgcto the jugacpiM and 

atmosphere of the Midlands, but it 
does effectively .present whit . must 
be tbe classic Indian tragedy, fomlfc 
life versus . the wider . external 

issue*- V -• : " 1 ' 
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Bernard & Therle Hughes 

Collecting Miniature Antiques 

250 black-and-white phoios, 8pp l-n colour C7.00 

Alan Jenkins 

London's City 

165 phoios, 12pp in colour £5.00 

Herbert Edlin 

Atlas of Plant Life E2JJ5 I 

Kahlil Gibran 

Lazarus and His Beloved ms 

Fiction 

Juliette Benzoni 

Marianne and the Rebels 1^40 

John Gallahue 

The Jesuit £2.4 q 

Barbara Goolden 

Time to Turn Back £ 1,90 

; Re-Issues 

Kahlil Gibran 

The Prophet 


De luxe 


Victor Canning 

The Great Affair 

Queen's Pawn 

Carter Dickson 

Lord of the Sorcerers 
Knighl ol the Mocking Widow 

Heinemonn Young Books 

Helen Nicoll and 
Jan Pienkowski 

Meg at Sea . 

Meg on the Moon 

Full colour drawings 


£1.95 

£2.09 


£1.05 each 


Audrey Coppard 

Nancy of Nottingham 

£1.60 

Tyler Whittle 

ImperialRome 

100 photos, maps 

£1.80 


James Reeves 

Complete Poems for Children 

(Drawings by Edward Ardlzzone) 

The Forbidden Forest 

(Drawings by Raymond Brlgga) 

Geoffrey Trease 

; Days to Remember 

1 ( Line drawings). ; | 

Bruce Carter 
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Dorothy Clewes 

.Ginny’s Boy : ■ pyramid ; , 
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A hankering for heroes Dusty answer 


YUKIO MfSIimA i 
Runaway Horses 

Translated by Michael Gallagher 
421pp. Seeker and Warburg. £3.10. 

OxCord film goers of 19G5 will doubt- 
less recall an extraordinary double 
bill at the Scaia cinema, combining 
High Nopn with a Japanese feature 
tnis-dtled Hara-Kiri. The climax of 
the latter was reached after about 
ninety minutes of hysterical pLoom, 
when an impoverished samurai, lack- 
ing the proper sword, attempted to 
disembowel himself with one made 
of bamboo. Not unnaturally the 
business was prolonged, to the 
accompaniment of the warrior's 

E roans and the grinding noises made 
y the useless weapon, while blood 
spurted profusely over white screens 
ooligiiigly placed round the suicide 
as though in n hospital word. This 
being before the days of The Wild 
Bunch and Ronnie and Clyde, the 
auditorium was a jostle of under- 

f iraduotes in vnrlous stages of lur cli- 
ng nausea being helped along the 
aisles by motherly usherettes who 
had seen it all before. 

To the Western mind as yet un- 
tutored either by a British Council 
year in Kyoto or a self-imposed exile 
in Osaka, there Is something either 
grotesquely disgusting or (dare it be 
said) wildly amusing in this pen- 
chant for self-cvisceration. Though 
Zen, pottery, prints, .haiku and net- 
suke may have travelled well, our 
cultural liaison with japan has sel- 
dom amounted to much more than a 
giggling flirt with the slit-eyed 


Orient of Madam Butterfly on the 
one hand and The Mikado on the 
other. Puzzled irritation is fairly 
easily provoked at the mesh of ritual 
and at a xenophobia paralleled only 
in imperial China, which underpin 
Japanese civilization. Conversely, 
the spectacle of a Europeanized 
society has produced a lengthy foot- 
ago of anxious television docuiuertf- 
•juif* though perhaps It is only our 


naive tendency to suppose Japan to 
have been nn island A ready, its 
kimoiio-rUid inhabitants franric- 
ally counting syllable? to the strains 
of koto unci .so mi sen under ctcniidiy 
blooming cherry trees, which stops 
us from seeing that for large sectors 
of tiie population otic kind of barren- 
ness has rep lured another. 

Yukio Misltimn was n notable 
casualty in this jarring of cultures. 
No artist of any distinction had pre- 
viously dramatized both a personal 
and u public dilemma with such an 
act of self-destruction. Inevitably, 
wisdom after the event has impelled 
readers to back-track through his 
work in search of hints nml warnings. 
In novels such as Forbidden Colours, 
we curly detect Mishima's mistrust 
of women's anarchic force, his char- 
acteristic hankering after tradition, 
and his distaste for Western affecta- 
tions mirrored in the absurdity o! 
Japanese wishing each other a “ Meri 
Kurisumasu tsu yu ", And is it not 
tempting to view the aging and em- 
bittered Shinsuke as the novelist's 
self-portrait ? Now comes a posthu- 
mous novel which almost siuUterly 
reverberates with echoes of its 
Author’s final years and seems to 
defy reading in any sort of critical 
vacuum that resolutely ignores rite 
significance of Mishima’s last 
gesture. 

Runaway Horses is the second in- 
stalment of the Sea of Fertility 

S uartet. Its forerunner, Spring 

now* ended with the death of the 
young aristocrat Kiyoaki, who here 
appears, a decade or so later, in a 
fresh incarnation ns Isao, the son of 
his erstwhile tutor. Though never 
self-consciously, die narrative makes 
several appeals to the epic tradition. 
Isao, the pure warrior boy who has 


several appeals to the epic tradition. 
Isao, the pure warrior boy who has 
never known a woman, collects his 
companions for the purpose of deal- 
ing a series of violent blows at the 

f loptical establishment, to be fol- 
owed by an orgy of suicides inspired 


century Knmikazc league whose 
various disembowelmepts are pains- 
takingly recorded. 
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KENNETH CLARK 


Treachery and corruption lie 
scattered liberally in Irbo's path. Me 
is deceived in the military and in the 
iiupLM'i.il family, disillusioned in his 
fat her mid betrayed by his girlfriend. 
Part of Mi shi inn's success lies in his 
continual contrasting of 1930s Japan 
with the hallowed elder world in- 
voked by the patriot youths (for, 
redolent of Western fascism though 
they often nre, the values Isao and 
bis myrmidons represent are scarcely 
to be viewed as nn ideology). Here 
are the anglomuniuc nobility, drink- 
ing five o'clock tea and calming tlieir 
nerves with Gibbon and classical 
music, there the high-hearted heroes 
clinging with desperate rigour to the 
ancient rites. The sublime paradox 
is thaL the two can even exist side by 
side. In such a world, samurai 
heroism cun hardly find a place. 

Only on this drill ground was the 
hand of the sun working with a 
mathematical clarity and precision. 
Only here ! The will of the Em- 

E eror penetrated the sweat, the 
lood, the very flesh of these young 
men, piercing their bodies like 
X-rays. Front high above the en- 
trance way of regimental head- 
quarters, the golden chrysanthe- 
mum of the imperial crest, brilliant 
in the sunshine, looked down upon 
this beautiful, sweaty, intricate 
choreography of death. 

And elsewhere ? Elsewhere 
throughout Japan the rays of the 
sun were blocked. 

Biographical detective work, how- 
ever, must not be our first considera- 
tion in taking up Runaway Horses 
Mishinia lias been sufficiently well 
served in Michael Gallagher’s trails- 
lotion for iis to perceive at once how 
much it is dint he counts as a 
novelist rather dian as the bicep- 
flexing storiutroouer out of whom 
the press made such hoy. In the 
end l t ,j jhe author’s sheer technical 
skills which manage so superbly to 
contain and filter his obsessions. The 
book’s brenthtuking sequence of 
imagery and its flawless shape cm- 


* •* •Ml WT ItiJJ □ 1 1 ll JJ G til- 

dure more impressively than tho 
har pings upon death, nationalism or 
the imperial will. Thus to be 
dazzled by Mishima's mature artistry 
leads unavoidably to selfish regrets 
that the author should have followed 
his own Isao so closely. Good 
writers, even of bad books, are few 
enough. 


,|. <;. BAM.AUD : 

Vermilion Sands 
208pp. Cape. £2.25. 

After The Drowned World and The 
Crystal World helped make his nunie 
us a topographer of pnsr-cuiuclysmic 
landscapes, J. G. Mallard became pre- 
occupied with the iconography of 
l he 196(Js. In The Atrocity /exhibition 
and Crash he produced a compen- 
dium of iweitlicih-ecniury pathologi- 
cal imagery which earned him the 
disparaging reputation of being the 
intellectual of uvutu-gardc science 
lie t ion. Vermilion Sands murks a re- 
in ni to familiar territory. Glimpsed 
already in The Terminal Beach urn! 
partly explored in The Drought, " its 
spiritual home lies somewhere be- 
tween Arizona and Iponcinu Beach ”, 
as the author snys in his preface. 

Vermilion Sands is a desert resort, 
as it were, on the outskirts of Palm 
Springs, not a million miles from 
Red Beach. It is a suspended play- 
ground of furgotten firm stars and 
tanned artists wearing raffia sandals. 
A thin scatter of such characters still 
go cloud-carving in gliders, sail 
saud-scli ooi ter s over the endless 
dunes, create sonic sculpiures which 
pick up the sound of ait occasional 
Cadillac sircuking across the white 
concrete highway and send untuned 
echoes mournfully out over the 
wilderness. 

Of the nine si or i os in the hook 
none feels very different from the 
next. One mny revolve round a 
futuristic art-form— a musical sculp- 
ture made of iron which grows like 
a clanging weed, maybe, or n com- 
puter which writes sonnets — and the 
next may be constructed round Irio* 
fnbric clothing nr psychotropic 
houses, both of widen react to 
human emotion. Yet although these 
sound like the kernels of plots, in 
Mr Bullard's hands they merely be- 
come adjuncts. The real I It cine Is 
Vermilion Sands: the place and tha 
wealthy eccentrics whose decayed 
life-style lakes such baubles 'for 
granted. So ohlrtuivu is Ids \islnii 
Chnt It suggests, despite ids reputa- 
tion as nn “ imclleciiiul", flint Mr 
Ballard is little Interested In plots. 
He Is, however, one of the most 
accomplished creators nf evocative 


landscapes in modern j 
ivcoguize his old 
Jewels for example, or *iii E 
esc|tiu women. There is 
or its absence : if I, a fc b 
where in the background fij 
limes, having receded Inprfi 
tunes and being likely i/ h t! 
"■*' future to 1X3 
some extent his desert floor & 
senhed, us stones lets enrim$ 

lnny lS * QSpecls ° f raBri “® 

Mr Bollard achieves hii d 
partly by painting his desen Is 
manner nf Dali, a mixture tf » 
ling clarity and the exotic. la 
it often leads to his main m 
fau t: " Her eyes gazed at n 
dark magnolias. Lifted by tbej 
her opal hair, like antique 6 
made a chasuble of the air." ft 
nearer to Wilde than to a vi 
ness ; yet that very opulence 1 
achieve the other part of hli e 
flint of recession. His landion 
in a state of continually fadagM 
ted. Jt is always out of teauit 
the colony nt Vermilion Sd 
People leave nnd abandon ibelrij 

? Measure domes on the endless bet 
till of jewelry and ceramics. 
lived in by scorpions or engulf ti 
the dunes. What is left what] 
people have receded are their ty 
oral deposits and a sort of fi 
languor which lives on long u 
the last hanging shutter hu N 
torn from its hinges by the in 
They alsn leave their violence hit 
ing in the air like a gradually dtaj 
ing cloud of dust. Hlstheviwj 
of richesse, of the heartleu uij 
vapid nnd (he Indolent, lt Is f 
which gives Mr Ballard^ landsfl 
such force, being a small inm 
of the end of anr world, 
personal natch of Californfu 1 
real the Inst dune bugglet ■ 
attacked and gone; even W j 
has deserted. The alterant 
atrocity is bench-fatigue M ■ N 
nt the end nf time, iutf bdjrtjj 
wururs again cover In* w®* r 


Tory-bashing 
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- • • Romantic versus Classic Art . 

Kepneth, Clark illuminates the conflict, between the 
Classic and Romaptic inspiration, both within : the 
spirit of the times and within fh a painter himself; 
He includes thirteen artists, .of. the 18th and. 19th 
centuries and explains the nature thek creatbrtty 
and the influence of historic events on this conflict; 
The artists are David, Goya,, Piranesi, Fuseli, Blake, 
Ingres, Gericault, Delacroix, Turner, . Constable* 
Millet, Degas, Rodin, . ; 

(.Based oii a recent television series) A 1 
SO^fllujftratior^yZA in colour £4.75 het; 

' JOHN MURRAY ' ! '' ' 

V SOTHEBY PARKE BERNET ■ 


ADRIAN MITCHELL I 

Wartime 

175pp. Cape. £1.95. 

At die beginning of Adrian Mit- 
chell’s third novel three boys climb 
over the wall of a Tory Colonel’s 
estate to poach rabbits : appre- 

hended by the Colonel and nis cruel, 
beautiful daughter, they are made to 
play at ambushing one another with 
Bir guns, and one o£ the boys loses 
au eye. Colonel Muncbe, who has 
masturbated during the course of 
the game, kills himself, knowing that 
his political and social career will 
be ruined ; his daughter Lorna 
vows revenge on the boys and spends 
the next ten years— end the remain- 
. ing iwofthirds of the novel— In direct 
ana indirect attempts to • destroy 
them. 

Jack, once the boys’ Imaginative 
leader, becomes Lorca’s slave, his 
mind unhinged by drugs; Rodney, 
the only, middle-class one of the 
three, ends As an inhibited Made-in- 
Oxford poet and, under Lorna’s 
guidance* further compromises bis 
talent by working as an alcoholic 
■ PRO man for Nazi Germany.'. She 
falls only whh Mike, the most 
aggressive and determined of the 
boys, who becomes a freelance poll- 1 
™ -‘ agitator, Una] Ig tied to any; 
institution -which may be used, to 
warp .him Mike,:.whq' one.feeU la 

frttn his bomb-shelter cellar, stock- 


is at pains to inform ui, is forever 
vmrllke and mud. 

A parable, then (or. in Wartime's 
languaga, a “ cannon "), of destruc- 
tive Toryism nearly doing in the 
spontaneous and beneficial political, 
artistic and sexual life of the 
masses. Secondary characters — a 
Vicar whpsc mind is filled with dia- 
logue from cosy Uoniu Counties 
murder plays, a hypocritically 
chummy Conservative MP and a 
domineering lady from Bath— all 
sorve ns heightened instances of 
upper-class evil. A book of less than 
200 pages which chooses to make its 
political point by means of sketchy 
caricature and an uncomplicated plot 
must substitute for traditional verisi- 
militude the lautnc.ss and speed 
of the- parable — or the zippy quick- 
march of Beano. Wastage or mere 
Jarklnoss Is fatal both to its inten- 
tion and execution. Unfortunately. 
bHtch of the build-up section of 
Wartime fails in precisely this way. 
The revenge plot Is skimped in 
tavour of weightless digressions, 
Improvisations, japes j Mr Mitchell 
unconvincingly imitates a madman's 
internal speech, inserts inferior 
po«ry, parodies headlines and arty 
reviews : all to a point, but uncom- 
fortably modish and facile. 

Facile, too, Is Wartime's central 
^nrof statement, the chapter 
entitled "Mike's Speech". When a 
imter turns eight pages over to a 
for direct sermonizing, his 
f * ^ trtftble { and if rbe tues- 
M4e U so blatant and generalized 
.,a» to be represented in flic maimer 
of Robert Bly on on off day <*’ Asia 
an ^ 01 , a ^ ■ ■ ■ Asia is the name 
of the ahm girl, her eyes like islands. 

. . , Asia is a revolver*), hie last-ditch 

d ‘ If ¥9“ a^ damnlngiy dHf. 

Po^ucai dogma-mohgeriag has saved 



n ®V6l yet from etructiizelessnesa, 
«nq here It seems particularly arro- 
gant- and self-referring. ■; 


cook makes no apology 
Another set of pupera on 
a !d for « collection as 
tS as Ail* none is required. 
•’"If dimed ai reu tiers who are 

& y familiar with the Janies 

iid assume an intimacy win. 1 1 
s S? could hope to nossess 
3d not ho P«‘ ,h J* 

itvle of shritg-slmu filer a l- 
La “It’s a roniniunifitt 
.j iosi fully by Rnymnncl 
, who also makes tlu> am- 
, between » nnd cntirlsme 
(Uract eristic tech n quo . . 
St in other words, exposes 
Vk« and therefore hurt on- 
L kind of 1 maturity ' critl- 
«dones *’), which someimies 
dose to parody, or by 
winces among the ctuiirihu- 
j ihat dreadfully censorious 
l (t Gabriel Pearson’s “ It ih 
to cite Conrad nt this 
") which still at times 
□ that literary enjoyment, on 
Ht of the Atlantic, must be 
of prayer, fasting and even 
On the whole, these 
he and rewarding cssuys, 
fair burrs may be brushed off 
eaoagb 

one exception, the nine 
ire written by members tt> 
_ staffs, of whom three ure 
it University of Reading. In 
but unremarkable cnniribu- 
1 W. Butterfield points the 
contrast in The American 
“an unofficial mituru/ 
and an ufCiciul social 
* and spots the mild itlle- 
connoiat inns nf Claire as n 
.clear light " like Christ inn 
Irk If In Roderick Hudson. 
yiRgton Square, John Lucas 
Hresses James's skill in 
kit social context pulp.ihle. 
V Richard Poirier's view of 
sock characters ’’ hy pointing 
in if they do act like people 
“■ melodrama and fairy tales it 
dy because "they see them- 
U&don to play parts crewteU 
if ttlf-conscitms awareness of 
society requires of them ", 
■pradoxicul way exemplifying 
tfi relentless and detailed 
awry ordinary goings-on In a 
to society a perception in 
falsified by the critic's under- 


The familiars 
of the Master 


standing of ” James’s -doof distaste 
for the society lie presents ”. Dr 
Siuiier and Morris Townsend piny out 
their a u i agon is tic roles n.s social 
outsider and sociul celebrity with a 
mu mu I profess io mi I respect: “it is 
the ordinariness which is so extra- 
ordinary ” in rhe tension aroused by 
social platitudes. 

David Howard’s repeated adjec- 
tive “ sardonic ’’ seems the right one 
for his allocated task. The 
Bostonians. The critic hintself is 
sardonic enough to see that though 
Ransom and Olive Chancellor are 
rivals in seeking to rescue Verona 
from the world of advertising sym- 
bolized hy the ndimis Matthias 
Pardon, yet they both "seek a place 
hi it, dud in the cud hath have com- 
promised with it " — a point requir- 
ing, in Runsom’s case, a deal of 
special pleading. He presents Vcreoa 
herself in un attractive light ns 
*’ responsive and vivifying " and sug- 
gests that if she is given her full 
value she helps the bonk to achieve 
(as in his view its companion picco 
The I' rule csx Cusamussima fails to 
do) a credible presentation of “the 
representative ” as being also 
“ curious ". 

A slab oi utmost ninety pages is 
devntt'd to “The Reference of The 
Tragic Muse" by D. J. Gordon and 
Joh ii Stokes, in a chapter winch 
treats with miiplittide, fully justify- 
ing its length arid comiirelieiisivo- 
ness. I he "large nml serious field" 
produced in l.mics’s “ syncretic 


JOHN doom: (Editor) t 

The Air of Reality 

New Essays on Henry James 

368pp. Methuen. £4.85, 

JOHN P. O’NEILL : 

Workable Design 

Action and Situation in the Fiction 
of Henry James 

152pp. Port Washington, NY: Ken- 
nikat Press. 56 95. 

MAR '111 A RANTA: 

Henry Janies and the Occult 

273pp. Indiana University Press 
(AUPG). 14.45. 

work, mi Hiuhology if you like ", 
concerning (to quote from their con- 
cluding paragraphs) Lho question 
" how can a juncture between art 
and the world he effected A vecy 
close reading of the novel permits 
tho critics to produce some final 
abstractions of unusual worth: 

No disjunction is allowed between 
ui drier and success, effort and 
result, in a society where each per- 
son is both possessor and pos- 
sessed. The artist is possessed by 
his nature, by how he exploits his 
experience, and ho Is In turn 
possessed by Ills audience. The 
politician ... Is also dependent 
un hi* audience. 
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They ran not deny, hnvrevci. that in. 
pruuucing mutcnul for this kind of 
speculation, and especially the un- 
resolved issue of die conditions of 
artistic success, Tames himself comes 
dangerously within the terms of dis- 
cussion ns applied to □ practising 
novelist ; 

The deeper notes thut ive mny Feel 
are needed to validate the whole 
affair cannot in rhe end be 
allowed, nml the fimil acknow- 
ledgement of tho conditions of 
success excludes any consideration 
of the quality nf urt produced, or 
even of the love between Nick nnd 
Julia, nr Pctor and lliddy. 

Much of Juliet Mitchell's chapter 
on What Maisie Knew rends like 
tvntaicd-dntvn Gertrude Stein (“In 
a theatre one acts plnys. Children 
play-act, play games. Maisie uud Mrs 
Wix don’t understand children's 
gomes . . . "). She develops images of 
Maisie ns a billiard-ball, ns a mirror, 
a one-way mirror ur a pane of glass, 
and seeks to clarify a difficult novel 
by gtmmlc aids of her own, such ns 
“ in the moment of vision all is in- 
visible" or “ Too muc‘. light darkens 
the mind." Much more helpful is 
the treatment of The Awkward Age 
by Margaret Walter*, who briefly 
invokes the aimoaphere of the 
sophisticated 1890s which saw in 
English drawing-rooms the transition 
of morals into manners remarking 
of tho story that H In spite of its in- 
sistent concern rati on nn outward 
behaviour, it continually films at all 


kinds ot disturbing psychological 
possibilities ". She is perreptive 
enough tu mite thut in u period so 
very much more liivtaie tlnm our 
own, Tunics “ explores the function 
of talk, of language. In u highly 
sophist leu ted society -a function 
which in our version nf that society 
has almost completely disappeared. 
This knowledge en allies her. For in- 
stance. to pick un i lie uihtlu d iff ere ii- 
tintion of Mitcliy who, though he 
plays the language game with the 
rest nf ijieuu struggles to contain n 

f ienuinc emotion, knowing “that ho 
ias no choice hut to live out ;iu 
absurd fiction " Here the lime 
struck is precisely thnt struck hy 
Mr Lucas In the Washington Square 
chapter. We are reminded hi short, 
of the wry stoical admission so 
prevalent in all Jumes’s muiiiicrist 
verbalizations. " thut in articuhtle a 
df lemma is not to transcen l it ". 
Social masks become death masks 
too. It is a refreshing tribute to the 
liveliness nf James’s clrnwlng-rnntfl 
denizens thar rlic.v cun still engender 
sensitive analysts of Ihe order 
demonstrated in this highly compe- 
tent essay. 


Bernard Richards develops 
analogies between Strother nf The 
Ambassadors unci the awful iigrrator 
of The Sacred Fount ns a pair of 
artists manquds. The editor him self 
tackles The IViiig? of the Dove, 


Richards 


always a treacherous novel to quote 
from, because here James's fully 
mature style is nevertheless still so 


fluid thnt It bus the effect of making 
most enveloping cnnmtoninry rend 
as if the critic'* pen hud been dipped 
in glue. At times, however. Mr 
Goode himself approaches a sympa- 
thetic eloquence, as when far in- 
stance he writes, of the crisis in 
Venice : “ The wings of the dove 
hush the discourse of reason and sen- 
timent — that is of Intelligence and 
passion, the personal life offered 
with cnill lucidity by Kate." His 
touch is often sure, in small matters 
as in his “placing" of Mlllv’s 
servant Eugenio, in larger matters 
as In the appreciation that Dciisher's 
movement from pity to love In the 
case of MHly lias its parallel In his 
decline from invc to pi tv In the case 
of Knte. He makes excellent use. loo. 
of n well chosen passage hy W !> 
Hu wells (from u review i»1 VebleuT 
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repetitive patterns in Hyacinth’s 
cm [minute lead rn tlie perceptive 
that “ .1 nines uses remedy io 


In which a desuipiioii i«f i Lie career as siiukuMueii fur various iiuliiiuil 
of wealthy Anieijtiins tits Milly with at tit, ides ; hm he goes on >„ 
i canny u <■ ‘'y- mu tli.u “ ihe |iriiiripL' uf iiivciiiiiin 

Finally, Gabriel Pearson faces up by which these rliur a u lets eniered 
lo The C olden ft mol. lie has some The Princess C'usttijju.i-siina. altlinu^li 
splendid passages an a lysing the "f 1 i neon ijm lilt It* with the author's 
sexual passion umle riving Maggie's ‘ . cl .olu«urvaiu»ri of tiie London 

p-*™ *w ,™.u- 

ing out how oi certain key momunis to admire - the underlying aesthetic 
the Princes aninmry ’know-how’ cnnm.l exert iscd fiver them » True, 
is felt to te brutal and. us ir were .md ucifnlJv expressed The uit.sence 

HSlkL 0 ®? 1 a . nd ,. U i e V s,l . fi8e ? t,n8 "* 1 11111 1 »ully "u tone m. common 

?‘V ,CO f S S nhslem ion from mining j antes an comment mors 

outrage and outcry u ml ul.su submis- allows ihe len.ler i.i smile at such 
8,0,1 ,s analogous tu the no veil si’s persuasive asides as “such siructiir- 
f™ J nw T ™« 1,1 . convenient features as Rose 

order to define It . . . . Ihcie are Muninioiit’s inveterate love of the 
P“W es P Hiring on Rnylish aristocracy and Muni mem’s 
James s llliisiomstic virtuosity of obliging halm n f bringing home 
. . . language rather than on specimens Irani various social 

Si re » UCO I 10 m0ra isti ,^ classes Similar reminders of the 

V ?t .- ,0 C P d al repetitive patterns in Hyacinth 1 
novels - It mokes a fining close in cm minute lead rn the percent iv 
a remarkably Interesting collection. j,oi»i that 11 .lames uses remedy i 

John P. O’Neill sets out to counter ide! } 8 ' 

or «M in proper proportion wlnu he compele^ "i “ ™ffl“ h3! n 

considers the prevalent tendency to perience ” and arrange themselve 
wew James as a psychologist and to form a “ conflict, nlmost gee 
moralist, by directing attention to metrical In its polarity ". their cumu 
his "fascitiatiou with the evocative ” u,ve °n Hyacinth is not ti 

power of the dusign of polar con- « e L S !] a » him to adopt one particula 

flicj”. The Implication that recent vEe vitlwhe iXi2? l, * , » *1 

criticism has undere&tiniuted James’s ever the direcHmi— in " \ 

preoccupation with “form* must T t0 go far”. In 

raise the eyebrow nf any scholar who v vhhiess ofThmaci^ in s f" uln< 
has plodded throueli wlim- in . v,u,,ess or cnmacicis in an attempi 

retrospect to fi ffi.s of l£S5*£ er A* h 7 nctri R r t their " 4 l 
volumes of this nature. What makes tk B «l.£ J.7« C 2 e i ,s S Iv C0UCedej 
Mi O’Neill’s book noteworthy “2 ™Vthed h„ r6aIit> 
any new viewpoint, bm simply the details ? ? concrete 

degree to which his personal read- 2 \ n ‘ L i* willing tc 

ings of a group oF novels surpasses SwJ? which iLS'.oS™^ evncalive 
other “ structural ” essays in quality fS2 r „JiI,.2 ! j* «■ £f nc,al f 
of sensibility and expression. He has polau/ed conflict . Ihe col- 

concentrated on five novels, none 
of which has lacked close critical 
attention: Portrait of a Lady, The 
Princess Casamnssima, The Spoils _ 

of Boynton, The Awkward Age and T\ , • 1 

77ie Wings nf ihe Doue. A short I I 0^1*1“ IO 
chapter nn The Princess Illustrates iyCoC I I I N I 
the attractive freshness of his. critical "*■ wX 

judgments. 

Mr O’Neill allows its to enjoy jn K AItl, IIMINZ roiihkr : 
run measure tlie splendid gullerv of 

n equal n tunces who .surround little ,>cr La, if des f-'reititg 

i& , t 0 i d^;z ! iy 'i,asshi“ oiu ,iuimc ■«**<* 


deflatr- the claims of abstract ideas", 
so that alrlinugli the political spokes- 
men compete to "validate their ex- 
perience ’’ and arrange themselves 
m form a “ conflict, nlmosr geo- 
metrical In its polarity ”. their cumu- 
laiive effect nn Hyacinth is not to 
persuade hint to adopt one particular 
-ism nr "-nlngy" but simply to 
vie with the rest in seeking— what- 
ever the direction — to "go far". In- 
stead of repudiating the genuine 
vividness of characters in an attempt 
to persuade us to accept their “ pal- 
IF 1 " cp ’ tic sensibly concedes 

tltat Ins sense of ordinary reality 
soothed hy the p>escnce nf concrete 
□e toils, ihe render is willing to 
submit to the considerable evocative 
power which James can generate 
from pnlarixcd conflict ”, The col- 


I lapse or pour Hyacinth, limit within 
i the pm i urn and us it believable char- 

i acier, comes at ihe when, as 

I " emhli-iii of the Jamesiuu Loiisciuus- 
nes.s ”, lie niMlroius fatally "the 
| pretensions ol >t collective ntoruliiy 
1 and pulilical aciioit ", 

Tli rough ni ir the book. Mr O’Neil I 
mainiaiiis a smiilur persuasive iiunt- 
erauon, gently leading io conclusions 
which a reader wearied hy the crude 
imggiiig of sunie " formal ” critics 
limy accept without resent ineitl. If 
one may he cajoled into accepting 
tliai miiM.v of i lie novels arc remark- 
able “ iioi for rlielr social brcndili 
hill nulier for the manner in which 
the illusion of a social mechani-sm is 
created to ilireaieu and thereby sanc- 
tion and exalt the efforts bf ihe- 
isolated imagination, pretty clearly 
that of Henry James in 'thin dis- 
guise ”, then one may feel obliged 
in .surrender to (he critic's linal 
judgment dim 

the aesthetic consequence of 
James’s persistent desire that his 
tales embody the extraordinary is 
mat the elements of these tnles, 
including the realistic effects we 
have been discussing, must be 
subjected rn a degree of contra] 
which they would not have were 
they items of representational art 
Details, like the action of which 
they are a part, subserve the essen- 
tial demand of intensity, the result 
of James's personal need to display 
the act of imagination, or con- 
sciousness. as more vital than any 
other form of cunduct. 

Martha llama opens her .study of 
James's use of the occult with a 
(I'snrmt ugly honest admission thm 
lie did not believe, because he did 


mil desire. “ those tenets nf the 
Christ iuit Ojllintlnxy timi speak 
uf other beings, other worlds, or 
other lives than thn.se discernible 
by the human eye ami the human 
heart in litis world and ibis time”. 
Nor , lid lie believe positively in mm- 
Chrisiinn t henries of spiritualism 
or transcendent a I ism, since lie was 
” a secular ninii who fell no shame, 
anxiety, nr dim hi ahum his secular- 
ism". I Iti.s much agreed, one is tlie 
readier to follow I’rofessor Hama's 
sketch of the in id-cen tu tv pheno- 
menon of ” Modern Spiritualism” 
and i lie fnrnmiion in IKK2 of the 
Society for Psychical Research (nf 
which lirm Iter William James was 
an ardent supporter) as background 
indication that Henry James's 
vuritm-s toy ings with other-worldly 
fictional tit ernes were at least lit 
tune with a good deal of varied 
speculation in his time. A ‘'faith in 
the powers of the human conscious- 
ness " may have “ sufficed as rim mdv 
religion he knew nr needed ", but 
that did ihil prevent him Irani ex- 
ploring the artistic uses of the super- 
natural. Professor Bunta skims the 
James canon for evidences nf this 
theme, quite honestly confessing 
that in most cases the tnles nre not 
among his best. Yet she uses her 
powers of persuasion to bring us to 
a conclusion that in his Inter years 
James was “able to sec more clearly 
that reality might be interior” nnd 
that he reached ibis stage " tuttitr- 
ally, not by philosophical or ihcn- 
logtcnl compulsion, but as Hie result 
of lus artistic needs ”. 

R. P. Rluckntur uskt-d us to see in 
.1 nines ‘ wltui happens to a religious 
limit iv lien inxlitiiriuna lived religion 
is taken awn.v ", ami there is certainly 


Ililiow the Act doesn’t work 


examples of h 0lv hi™ J J* 
the vampire moved frotK'* 511 
source in i| le 
Imagination ”, as h?r/Vj il 

: •!» caf is 

meMHcric vuinpirisni areS 
over. shadowed, in the firT 
>.V a sn uggle for which £ 
»«»« ’* Psychic assault’’ k kJC 
strong it w ns perhap, la^ 
wrought sensibiUty oi V 
figure Spencer Brydon bf 
Jolly Corner” tl W t j amtt 
psychic narcissism ttt the n, 
what we would nnSj 
sickness Hi, fi Qa | S 

fin i. si ted The Sense of the P, 
mm and his readers to a resit 
lug pattern of ntirrornW 
ivhcn Ralph Pendrel’s balucj 
dealings with his dead ancea 
n century ago ? | ve him io 
sense of their living realli? 
the end lie sees himself as a 
[from the future) in their eyes, 
becoming a ghost to ghomU 
niately uncertain of hi, mo , 
once. A phrase from JameA 
books explains that PendrePs 


- iiiu, l cuuicis 

some plight was to spring Iron 
fact of the consciousness of [u 
as given, not received, m i£ 
of the central, sentient pent 
the story”. In reminding u, of 
intricately imagined dehurauL 
trick, has Professor Benia added' 
another twist to the endless 
It, t ions about The TurnofiheS « 
Is it not the ultimate fate of F, 
and Miles's governess, after s] 
be the source, rather thin 
recipient, of psychic terror ? . 
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©Webster: 
for people only 
words apart 

Communication. Language. 
Words. Webster. A natural 
progression, in reverse, Mer- 
r.Iam- Webster Dictionaries— tha 
only ■real* l.e. original, Web- 
ssers-— have becu dispensing a 
scholarly and comprehensive 
knowledge of the English hmgu- 
B §? ™ r 130 years and now new 
editions or corrected reprints 
are available of all those we 
handle,*' Borrowers, cus comers, 
correspondents, wives, lovers, 
friends, traffic wardens. People 
. «re usually only words apart. 

Webster’s Third New 
H International Dictionary 
Copyright Prinring. 450,000 
entries, 3,000 illustrations, 20 
colour plates. Two volumes. 

0 7 135 1809 X, £50 net 

Webster’s New Collegiate 
. . ■ Dictionary 

.. Sfe, “JL'jSgWpn- Jnst pub- 

139 Ooq- entries,, pi as " 
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®P? le * 0 7]35 1 768 9, £5.50 net; 
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/iW/5 net, 

W«bsterfs New Dictionary , 
of Synonyms 

First published - 19Sg. 942 vo ' 
6 7135 1041 2. £7 nf t . ' 

Webster 1 ^ . New Geogra phical . ' 
i*»^. Ptotejwry 
, 2972 Edition. 47 000 entries. 217 
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Once upon a time there was the 
spirit of utopia." This, Karl Heinz 
Hohrer s ml roil net ion to rhe subject 
is pari satirical, for he docs not iti 
fact simply accept the view that the 
utopian spirit has become ns unreal 
as n fairytale, even if it functions as 
such within curtain political mytho- 
loglcfc. Nor is lie willing lo join 
tliose pessimists who would wish to 
pronounce it (like God and tragedy) 
well and truly dead, and hence not 
2 be . rcsurrec ted in some 
S3? 1 '? c 8««e. Instead, he con- 
2S| ,S «»!L! t e, lT ents of ut °pianism 
wi,;i a Wlth n unexpected areas 

rinn Tt, ak -!F K “f a £ P re ? 0ne COndu* 
idea tllut lhe feasibility of 

2!!5. co " crete » collective 

utopia, whether religious or politi- 

' h »h S . baen .rP d, “ny undermined, 
f 1,1 1** 1 ? respect Utopia has 
Rnh^r H Se 114 L n,aEe i damaged. For 
2» *C r ' 1 1 1 * seads of ut °P ia survive 

in the subjective domain, and find 
ihetr expression only in literature. 

It Is not necessary to limit 
oneself to utopias, usually social 
utopias , according to Bohrer, ,c in 
order to elaborate some such thine 
as a utopian consciousness." HistorL 
catty, the utopian moment of what 
Bohrer refers to as a “ subjective 
utopia emerges most pronouncedly 
at times when specific concrete 
Iost ^* eir foraaer crad- 
IbiWy. The .utopian consciousness 
n, ? t !® p T° r writers rather 
wait philosophers on politicians 
Bohrer is careful here to defend his 
argument against the challenge that 
Ij”? . _5 ra ks . of G erma n Intier- 
^ ,ce of 1,terar y Introver- 
vlriue "S,r° n hl more paraded »» * 

io iX* rell,lt Uter - 

' Freitas argues that 

% rt.raogth of the utopiau element 

tiiw n i^7i er ^ ed CorrectIy ,n 
ffii* 1 C 3 it riie sens uonsUess of th6 
mode i ^Thot which is thouSt ^ 
pr wished for as utopian is always 

bec °mes percept* 
ible , tbiough: tbo sensuousnesa of * 
expression. ’ . This Bohrer attemots 
to demongtrefe specHLily ^S 
an analysis of Blake's lai^ae The 
fact that it explolta' the J 

the' very. suh^crJve 
might have been thoUj^w of a?^ 
limitation .makes .the. utopien 'mddo, 
fn this redefined .form, tT ]cJjk£ m 
model or parable which the iOtUvid. 
ual reader can apply to bU uwh- 


prcdi cement. The utopian element 
tn It i ere, nre, seen us a matter uf 
liiermy ineilicid rather than subject- 
nttiUer, is thus presented as n 
source of epistemological insight, 
mis is u viewpoint which emerges 
as a compound of Lockean empiri- 
cism and innnte optimism conccrn- 
iig the mutivuiiun of individual 
behaviour. 

hi fact Holt tor goes a step farther 
U, un .simply making nut i, case for 
wltui he lakes to he iliu largely 
un recognized virtues of ihe ittopinn 
sp lit tit : litcrauii-c. Ilis investigation 
sniils ihe ccmru of interest from 
uiopia ns a literary topic to a 
conglomerate of features and rouoi 
which he ussuriates with the uto- 
pian consciousness. Indeed, he 
comes down harshly on such recent 
novels as Gilmer Herburger’s Die 
Froherung tier Zitadelle and GUnter 
Grass s brthch betduht for Failing to 
discern the true nature of utopian- 
ism In the present world and for 

InJ#* 8 var -F, us forms of thematic 
anachronism. The crux of Bohrer’s 
position is ihat the potentially uto- 
. consciousness lies within the 
Individual, endowed with free will 
S? d situation which threatens 
i fo L c,n 8 * I,m react to it 
creatively. Ernst Bloch's Prinzip 
Ho/7«ung ,s replaced by a largely 
EX-M . vlew , of Man acting to 
r n e ™™ Pf ln . .although what lands 

F, Ctlon d e . Wl1 * tHke does not seem 
to worry Bohrer unduly. 

. ® er Lauf des Freitag gives the 
impression of fl brave rescue 

thH 0t ^nrni w ^ 8t likes to call 

the productive reader is wllline 
to^ share his Hobbeslari beliefs in 

then r ^fn ° nS ‘i/ 0r h i? man bellH ^0Ur, 

■e^usse « a 

sss .si ? : 


wounds will remain open, the 
damage done. The utopfan critic 

&sM -S ieth0d ? 7 ead »°8 Robinson 
Criifoe .proposed here is In Itself 
wopjan in spirit) . demands the aym- 

F B * *■ v 0f . ™ e “ produaive " 
(utopian) reader. ™ 


linn ( here Bohrer rails upon I.ockc 
jo underwrite his theory). Admit- 
edily, .'it- dues not disc, mill the 
ijismncal diinciisiun m |,j s ,, lli:i . 
lugm, all th»M a aspects which inighi 
be summed up ns pari of Rohlusou 
LrusiKj s I’ro test am Ethic are to- 
viewed ; but the nuiin coucmi is 
'villi deiimnsi i'ii ting i. 1 ,!* uinpiiiii 
iiienr mite rent in certain more gen- 
era It zed patterns of behaviour. Fur 
tf is m these, he feels, ili.it linhin- 
snn Crusoe still has iimlih in offer 
us today. 

Much of Dvr l.tiuf tics Frvitag Is 
spent delineating these features of n 
new li'diufornted, or rescued, iiki- 
pinn clement hy nieims of ofAcr 
literary illustiai ions. They nre often 
delineated also as matters of 
rational argument ami at times even 
purely as tokens of conviction, 
oince all this is drum before we arc 
allowed to see them synthesized in 
Kobmsan Crusoe’s situation as ho 
sees Man Friday running towards 
mm, one h tempted to usk : why 
pother with Robinson Crusoe ? lie 
Is not, as Bohrer notes, a figure who 
has been felt to be very relevant to 
inis centurv. Bohrer cites three 
recent works on the theme by 
Himucl, m Michel Tuunticr and 
Adrian Mitchell. (He could have 
added Bronnen and Brecht’s Rohin- 
sonade auf Assuncion and Bernard 
Gorsky s _ Robinson sous-marin, but 
further isolated instances of this 
kind would not have invalidated iho 
general point.) The answer to the 
question lies partly in the fact that 
the Robinson story does contain all 
the right ingredients, appropriately 
packaged. It also lies in the fact 
that it is a familiar story, normally 
misinterpreted In Bohrer ’a view, 
and therefore u good vehicle for 
alienation-effect. 


W* thesis. On lhe one hand, he feels 

Stiff L° Cated i! V Defoe's Roblwon 
Crusoe a cogent model for all tha 
Pwnts he wishes to tadee 4om hi* 
interpretation of *S£ cSouS 
^ b to®JfV e; ©lemeiit abd itj 

SSSW4F® 1 *' 


nriA Jii a'* a»epe 

i l“ d ^^^n sullant i ear 111 

; v im ;ij! h.Yg- .if..;..;', 


n We, may be forgiven, in the light 
of Bohrer s procedure, for suspect- 
ing that we cannot In fact Jearn (as 
roqny of the proposed 
pTiths from Robinson Crusoe, even 
wien read with such forceful and 
ingenious singlemindedness. Rather, 
“JSuments which 
oqnrer adduces elsewhere need to 
rh» u a 5T ro 2 ched analytically before 
SSJ?' 1 , iW r « ,attd 888 whole. 

8 1 R°birison mqralisd teaches 
abou £ , lh « utopian con- 
Sne3Sl ° 8 - ?nhrcr Understands 
jj®, c 20 ce RN which could not be 
deduced without further ado from 
Jljto""'* Crusoe. What Bohrer has 
*° presen , 1 a theory of 
uranism encapsularcd.-as a mae- 

p£atfigoi[!^ l,D 8 r5arlicuIar literary 

de - Freitt, Z involves the 
samejirovopative, as well as tUdac- 
*fc» gwy* as one fi&da la Behrer’s 


- previous cnllection of cul 

• I'xsnys, Die geftihrdete Pfcui . 
‘ (1970), In both works » ptru'dJ 

- crisis is pinpointed : a hrauj ' 
i du ngvrcd , "damaged ** 
i (lint It good headlines I). Hie 

- quern diagnosis depends on in 
i genious symptomatology, not 

much unified by any idecng 
perspective us stemming rrOE 
desire lu see things within a 
work of decline und posable ffl 
out of the predicament. 

Certain phenomena lead to M 
I Imi, in his approach, raiherj 
metaphors for wlacr issues. »j 
gefiihrdcte Phanlasie, far u» g 
of lhe wide-ranging arwime«g 
tlie role of fantasy In Sam»| 
and present-day literature is pcs 
to Peter Weiss, in such i a wajfl 
the illustration can hardly wp: 
the amount of theorizing hu ®f 
Hence the actual diesis rffl® 
matter of faith, tviuch theirs 
has to take or leave wwjf, 
benefit of sufficient eddeort- 
highly personalized P reMfl ? l j" 
an areument, the degree pf® 
ance, is clearly a matter « 
and provocation. Dte IW 
Phantasle was rightly seen as a h 
of literary pamphlet. . I 

With Der Lauf des J 
ever, Bohrer has succeeded. » D J 
bin Ing lhe boldness of me« 
journalistic techniques i 
substantial logical hMgJU 
his case. His decision ito 3 
of his argument eveouiBii/ 3 
single literary work is 
least in jart by « 1 

Lockean empirical model « jg 
lour (to which he H 
nn dn Jiialw) 
n ess of this 
presentation of a ul opi ° eCcm 
The approach 1 now 
matter of seeing - a 
abstract argument eg^ 
given text, not ®LEi rtld’i*® 
5,t»rtouis. The model «■ ^ 
usefully didactic, sod- . ^ 

cal evidence in jjj* I ^bsiiiS 
the study is ^ to 

documented than h if j 

xefdhrdete Phantt «%. CJ 
main tewts I W 


fflXL BALFOUR : 

find the Law 

jSuon House. C3. 

ggpSON and JOHN WOOB s 

^Relations and the 1971 Art 

. fjmian. £5.85 (jiiiperbuck, 

.nan ago h was fashionable 
Lj (hat Britain needed u 
Zrlot law for tlie regulation 
urbl relations, luduy it is 
iMitally fashionable lo argue 
m Industrial Relations Act 
Lot a failure. Unions repre- 
tjuftre than 96 per cent of 
ffliited membership of the 
H Union Congress have 
ghA their legal option not to 
& under the Act; agreements 
igatory trade union member- 
Kent to be as widespread and 
iifllre as ever they wore, even 
Stfce? are supposed ro be un- 
hr unregistered unions; the 
mat's sole attempt to use 
(urgency procedure in the rail- 
dilute only stiffened the 
in rf the workers ; ami even 
■ardent advocate of the Act 
h, claim that it lias bad any 
slowing down the rate of 

[tows and the Law, Campbell 
j makes no attempt to enn- 
Kt view that the Industrial 
Act was misconceived. He 
b write, nevertheless, in stri- 
ngs Ho endeavours to des- 
ed analyse the role of law in 
" relations liiough. ns he 
emphasizes, lie makes no 
to have produced u textbook 
urlawor a reference book tin 
Mutrial Relations Act. It is, 
ft because he decided no, to 
UEotbook but instead to pro- 
aucauDt of wltui he desci dies 
J i contemporary crisis in in- 
Iralitlons " llitti he hits pro- 
1, readable and well atgueil 

kliour is Convinced that n 
anon of inflntiimiiiy pres - . urn 


in the e ion nitty ami 1I10 passing nf 
the Industrial Re lat ions Act have re- 
sulted in a worsening of industrial 
suite. Tn 11 considerable extent his 
views in litis respect .ire similar to 
those expressed by Aubrey Janes, the 
runner chuinuui, of the Prices und 
Incomes Board, in The New Inflation. 
Both Mr Bn It'oii 1- and Mr Jones 
point to the letiiptatmii of blaming 
the unions, and particularly work- 
shop militancy mid unofficial strikes, 
for uiiconlmltuble Inflation. Govern- 
ments see the answer In legis- 
lation — not prinuirily legislation 
about the economic reuses of infla- 
tion, hut legislation nbout the exer- 
cise of trade miiuu power. It was this 
which led the Labour Government to 
produce In Place of Strife and the 
Conservatives 10 promise and then to 
introduce the Imlustriul Relations 
Act. 

Why then has the Act not achieved 
what was intended ? One reason is 
that It does not carry the consent of 
rnuity uf the otherwise law-abiding 
citizens to whom it is primarily 


Industries where swift industrial problems it v ill deservedly find nn 
nction or the threat of it can bring audience outside the uurrmv circles 
an innaiioiuiry settlement which then uf the law. 

triggers off a round of comparative The authors have not confined 
wage disputes. themselves merely to an exposition 

z 1 

lawyer* Oaf 1 ’™ 1UI ‘1^ / 0! nnd they make suggestions for the 

o72,W n, 3 J 1 a,uh , Rrs,Prof - e f future. Their criticisms are, on 
f” j™ ' ir ?f4, ls 5° ? ,,ly ■,wd. occasions, sharp. 

1st 111 the field of labour law but They areue for examnlc that In 

foMudn«ri^Li f r th6 C r miS f i0n th e railway dfsputc- of ThV spring oi 
therefore 1 1 f ’V le J' 1972 tl,e involvement of the National 

p H?',!? n 150sll, ? n of adva,,t ‘ Industrial Relations Cmirt in invok- 
t h P ’ wnrt iu^ 8 rU^f !! “i c J os ? 5 llla ^ ters ing the emergency procedures for a 
£f„ V S r ^ ,1, ^,« e to d i Ustr i ,a Re ] a ‘ cooling-off period and ballot revealed 
Unfortunately, the analy- a basic error iu Lite-Industrial Rela- 
per ‘ ,t i on J ,e Act takes tions Act. The NiRC was, in effect, 
nn^ !ln L rr t8 de ^lopmem S called in to ratify decisions of the 
L P C ° to® end °f J ul J e J 9 {2. Government. T!ic judicial safeguards 
This, however, is not the fault of the against abuse, of executive power 
authors. It is one of die disudvant- which the Involvement of the Court 
ages of the seemingly inevitable was designed to secure are, sny the 
delays nowadays in the publishing of authors, largely illusory. Tlio enter- 
serious works. gcncy procedures led to allegations 

A basic assumption of this book that the NIRC was only a puppet 
Is that procedures are important and court in the control nf the exccutive- 
tliat effective procedures are the key Tlie authors also offer some obser- 
.to resolving many industrial rela- various on the law relating io picket- 
tions problems. It is an assumption ing. They refer In this connexion to 
which is likely to commend the book the general impression, created by 
to practitioners in industrial rela- press reports of picketing in the 1972 
tions but not necessarily to all miners’ dispute, thnt the law in this 
lawyers. Because of its social realism urea is defective because it provides 
in dealing with industrial relations no means for regulating the activities 


operative when it has tu deal not with 
individual law breakers, but with 
the actions uf thousands, tens of 
thousands, uinl even millions of 
L'ilizons who temii'd themselves not 
as criminals hut ns the victims of 
real or imagined injustice. 

Mr Balfuiii- recognizes that there 
.no no magic remedies for the im- 
provement of industrial relations. 
Kffective labour law, lie suggests, 
mu-., rest on a democratic consensus. 
This might include the ending of 
the provision that u union which docs 
not register ceases tn be a union and 
becomes a mere “ organization of 
workers ". The closed shop legisla- 
tion needs also lo be changed, so 
tltat llll) per cent membership cun 
iie maintained ns part of a cMloc- 
1 1 vu agreement. In raiurn for these 
and other amendments, the unions 
should be prepared to deal with un- 
ollici.il union by small groups iu 


Industrial Relations and the 1971 
Act is Intended primarily for 
lawyers. One of its authors, ProFes- 
sor John Wood, is not only a special- 
ist in the field of labour low but 
also n member of the Commission 
for Industrial Relations. He writes, 
therefore, from a position of advant- 
age. He has seen at close quarters 
the working of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Act. Unfortunately, the analy- 
sis of the operation of tlie Act takes 


authors. It is one of tlie disadvant- 
ages of the seemingly inevitable 
delays nowadays in the publishing of 
serious works. 

A basic assumption of this book 
Is that procedures are important and 
that effective procedures are the key 


but not necessarily 


nf pickets. The .ml hors point out, 
however, that pickets are to a con- 
siderable extent at the murcy of 
police discretion, will, respect tu 
criminal liability, even when the 
picketing is peaceful. Moreover, 
since the purpose of picketing is io 
persuade other workers to lake action 
in support of thoso in tlispulo tho 
intent ion nearly nlwuys is that there 
should be breaches of employment 
nnd cuinmcrcial contracts in pursuit 
of tlie dispute. 

Section 134 of the Industrial Re- 
lations Act nppenrs not to provide 
any effective right tu picket peace- 
fully in un Industrial dispute, be- 
cause such action will almost invari- 
ably be an unfair Industrial prac- 
tice under Section 96 or Section 98 
of the Act. The law, say the authors, 
is thus defective, but the defect con- 
sists not in its protection of pickets 
but in its failure to protect the right 
of peaceful picketing. 

One nf the main conclusions oi 
the authors is that events after the 
passing of the Industrial Relations 
Act revealed a desire on tho part of 
many directly concerned in indust- 
rial relations to return the law to its 
role before the Act. Put briefly, this 
means a desire to restore tho tradi- 
tions of the ahstc-Litionist legal frame- 
work for British industrial relations. 


e working year 


»UARRATT BROWN and 
BATES (Editor!.) : 

kUokp Register ! 3 

desman Hooks. £4. 

kkk a collection of essays 
entirely by left-wing 
*f®p™hizers with trade 
l‘. They deal with recent 
a tne engineering and other 
R®nds in trade union 
m the railway dispute cul- 
the ballot vote of rail- 
reered by the Nutional 
Halations Court, but re- 
3£S Bv y majority in favour 
toe railway unions 
confronting women 
sIFaU j ^ or e 9 u »l rights, the 
iHlv 5“ ,n , preparing a new 
l ^ e Amalgamated 
i0 lncer,n * Workers and 
“relopmentg In the steel, 

iSBSeKK!“ 

“ ne ven quality 
j| le rather mis 


3 


IjSaSTHS. in- 

7 ®j toe senes of woik-ins 


rive. Bohrer W 

body oi accepted 
pianist)) IrOm . 

his more . adventurouj ^ jk 
the same onie. he 
to engage 

lights upon an un $ 

: la Defoe's story 
use. The 
Man Friday ^ 

Crusoe, in 

■■ V- v| 


, . wiiEj u, woiK-xns 

•-A8 e lwo nr rtf 
t.ich .?q r kers have occu- 

’ n . Pursuit of wage 

nnrif- re U . Sa t0 accept re- 
jjorices. He lists the sur- 

•3r^ er bt “cm* 

1 *^ed fi3i er ® tll8i peering 

ur 0* «Q,v ns °r work-ins m 

Ifaetr ? a, « 8 means ul 

S^phar Mr 01 ? waRB c,aim - 
•> Vorkp’r* . r C f att ‘* i suggests 


miiititt open. If events at the Lip fac- 
tory in BcKuiiqnn In France arc nuy- 
tiling to go by, liiix new mood is not 
cnhfiiied tu Brituin. 

An essay hy John Hughes on 
trends in profits and productivity in 
1971-72 is less satisfactory. Surely a 
.serious essay on profit trends should 
deal with the argument that a sub- 
stJmial part of declared nroEtts rep- 
resent nn more than stock apprecia- 
tion. and that sometimes the accounts 
on which the profits have been calcu- 
lated fall lo measure the real cost 
of replacing assets being worn out 
iu the course of production ? Mr 
Hughes writes as though he is un- 
aware of these arguments. 

Another essay hy Mr Hughes, 
this lime on patterns of trade union 
growth, is much better. It, tu effecti 
brings up to date earlier pioneering 
work winch he published on the same 
subject. He shows that within recent 
years trade qnionism In Britain has 
grown both in absolute members ana 
in relationship to the employed 
population. The unions whldrnave 
crown most are those which are 
n open ended ”, They recruit, not by 
observing strict craft, occupational or 
industrial boundaries, but by taking 
in membership over a broad sector 
of industry or commerce. 

Of the other essays in this book 
the one by Janet Blackman on the 
struggle fur woman’s rights deserves 
mention. She argues for womens 
rights but she . is prepared to state 
bluntly that the opposition is not to 
be found suiciy among employers. 

It is to he hoped that next year's 
7 rude Union Register will follow «» 
example of Jahet Blackmans essay 
and look « little more closely at some 
ul the problem: areas of trade uriton 
ism. A few suggestions Wj'K*; 
income^ pnlicy under a ^our Gow 
cm mem ; the raiding tact, cs of the 
Association of Scientific. Tethn ea 


^■vuua C a an . n workIng and , 0ok j i.Ttlu more cioseiy 
83 # ai JJ unoerfciandtnH of uf the problem; areas of trade urii n 

P-w wiHHnlc MTe i™. T n V K r h ^: 

JtfpfoSft,. 01 *. which thh income si policy under a Upoor ^ov 
^^Vcn n i l ■ a, been pursued emmem j: thereiduigmcficsofthe 
toftiS^Wutes something Association of Scientific, Tethn 
Wfe{ Jn,0nl3ro * though and Managerial Staffs in ths Civil 

18 ftevW ^wmplestrf Service ; the dismissal ^national 
known « sit- Young and the filling otmtiomi 


Last weekthree people 
from Louisiana were 
poisoned in Nuneaton, the 
archangel Gabriel 
appeared in Huddersfield, 
and two Aussie cane-cutters 
met their girl friends in 
Dorset. 


' French's fad a hand In all these goings on. 
People were using our play editions to read and 
produce all over the country. Famous plays, 
children’s plays, double bills for a cast of three - 
every Imaginable tyj» of play.. In fact they all 
came to us, not just for a set of play copies, . 
but for advice on choosing plays, for books on 
production, stage management and costumes, 
and information on where to get make-up and 
wigs. It’s all partof the service that French’s 


can provide for both amateurs and 
protosslonals throughout the country* 


But that’snbt all.; 


Special theatre books and records 

In addition to tlie 3,000 or more plays wo 
also stock the moat comprehensive collection of 
. books about the theatre — iiistoricai, critical, 
technical works. and so forth to be found 
anywhere. We have prepared a special 
annotated list, which we send out free, to help 
you choose. We also stock sound effect, dialect 
and accent records. 

Sp if you want to do a play, study or read 
things theatrical, just write, to Jamas Nolan, or 
call on us at French's Theatre Bookshop, 

26 Southampton Street, London WC2E 7JE. 


Trench's 

T) THEATRE 
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STUDIES 


The performance in the Burgerbraukeller 


HAROLD J. OCR DON, Jr : 

Hitler and the licet If nil Putsch 


66Gpp including 15 illustrations. 
Princeton University Press (AUPG). 
£9.75 (paperback, £4.50), 


Hitler’s Munich putsch in Novem- 
ber 1923 wns a finsen. It cost the 
lives of fourteen Nazis and four 

{ loliceinen ; it led to the arrest and 
mprisonment of Hitler and several 
of his accomplices, the banning of 
the Nazi Party in Bavaria^ and tlie 
disintegration of the racist move- 
ment into rival factions. At the 
beginning of 1925, the Nazis 
appeared so harmless thuC the 
authorities permitted the refound ing 
of die party. Yet, nine years later, 
Theodor Heuss was to describe the 
putsch as "the great gift of fute to 
Adolf Hitler ", while in 1933 Hitler 
himself declared that “It was the 
greatest good fortune for us 
National Socialists that this putsch 
collapsed 


action and c I icy fudged effective- 
ness in lurnis ui the degree of 
cnnimtttnein ofi'ei-cd. To ilie.se men 
the fact thin die pi it. sell had been 
unsuccessful uu-s less Important 
than the fact i hut Hitler hud 
attempted it ui nil : while rlie others 
had merely talked. Hitler had acted. 
At his mill, which received wide- 
spread pub] icily, Hitler hud suc- 
ceeded in reinforcing this impres- 
sion with the result rlmi, whereas 
before the putsch he and his party 
were little knuwn outside Bavaria, 
he was now something of a hero to 
the more radical ami activist racists 
throughout Germany, and particu- 
larly to the younger generation. It 
was purr dt Hiller's tunics at the 
trial to assume full responsibility 
for his own actions, while licensing 
the Bavarian an ill nr itics of having 


thin It would coincide with ur pro- 
voke a right-wing coup in Berlin. 
Hitler, ft is suggested, was working 
in close courtier with the Biiviirjim 
million tics and wns hoping in lake 
nmi in this coup. Wlu-n, however, it 
becume clear at ilie beginning of 
November 1923 Hint the Bavarian 
authorities had begun to have 
second tliauglirs about the viability 
of their plan. Hitler, under pressure 
from Ills followers, whose expecta- 
tions he had done so much to 
nrouse, and fearing iliat the Inst 
chance to avoid tha Bolslicvimiuu 
of Germany would pass, decided to 
take the initiative hitnse'f and 
thereby force the Bavarian authori- 
ties to go along wiili him. 


^also worked for a putsch but o 
• having developed cold feet Rt Hu 


According to iliis view, Hitler 
believed that there wns a good 


The significance of the putsch for 
the rise of Nazism lay ill the lessons 
which Hitler drew From it and the 
propaganda impact it made upon 
racists throughout Germany. The 
putsch taught Hitler never to 
nttempt to achieve power without 
being absolutely certain of (he tol- 
eratiou of the armed forces • so 
long as the armed forces remained 
loyal to the constitution this meant 


that the party would have to work 
within it. Thus, ' even in the days 


when the party’s prospects looked 
bleakest, in December 1932, Hitler 
rejected suggestions that he should 


uso the SA tn seize power by force. 
Moreover, the very fact that he had 
carried out a putsch and that it had 
proved unsuccessful enabled him to 
resist pressure from hotheads in the 
SA tfiui much more easily. 


naving developed cold feet at the 
last moment. 

This finest ion of the role of the 
Bavarian civil and military authori- 
ses ant | Hitler's relationship with 
them has been raised again in 
Harold Gordon’s massive new studv 
Previous historians of the putsch 
have maintained that tlio Bavarian 
authorities were planning a "march 
on Berlin ” by the Bavarian division 
of the army and tile right-wing 
paramilitary leagues, which they 
hoped would bring nliout the over- 
throw of the l.ibcral-Socialist coali- 
Uon government und its replace- 
ment by a right- wing dictatorship or 
directory. Ii was hoped that this 
march on Berlin would not only 
meet with no resistance from the 
armed forces in the North, but 


chance of persuading them and 
would not otherwise have under- 


taken the putsch. Professor Gordon 
rejects this interpretation. IIo 
argues that there was no plan for a 
march mi Berlin and that the Bavar- 
ian authorities were in fact plan- 
ning merely to pluy a subordinate 
role in a coup to be carried out in 
Jserlin. He claims that the Nazis and 
their allies were aware that the 
Bavarian authorities were opposed 


to o putsch and that therefore 
Hitler launched ilie putsch, knowing 
that they would almost certainly 


have to fiRlit the armed forces. 

First nf all. It must he said that 
Professor Gordon has carried out an 
impressive amount nf research, par- 

ril-lll-j|.1u in . U „ D ! 1 1 


ticularly in the Bnvariun Govern 
incur files and In the form of 


interviews. Yet the issues still 
depend largely on the interpretation 


of imiLci'inl ill realty known, a ml here 
his analysis is not always convinc- 
ing. On the (iiiestion nf i lie uliilude 
of the Bavarinn uuihoriiics inwards 
a innich oil Berlin, Professor 
Gordon finds it " incredible ilmt 
they could have thou gin of march- 
ing again si tln> hulk of ihc Keiclis- 
wehr pins ilie rim police of Prussia 
ut the head of a single division plus 
a rag and bobtail of irregulars”. 
Yet it could ctnmlly be argued ihar 
the Bavarian leaders assumed that 
the principle cminciau-d by Goiter- 
nil von Seeekr ai the rime of the 
Kapp putsch wns still valid, namely 
that “ Reichswehr does not sluioi at 
Keicliswchr ”, With the recent ex- 
ample of Mussolini's ‘'March on 
Koine ” before them they did not 
anticipate anything in the nuiuie of 
a military campaign. On the mies- 
tion or the ntiitude of the putschists 
towards the Bavarinn authorities, 

I rofessor Gordon assumes that they 
were aware all along that the 
authorities were totally opposed to 
them- Yet if Mils was dm case, it is 
difficult to understand what the 
performance in the Biirgerhrii li- 
kelier wus nil about. It seems more 
reasonable to suppose that Hitler 
thought thnr there was a chance of 
persuading the Bavarian authorities 
to take part, hut Him at ihc same 
time he rook precautions in case 
this did lint luippen. 

The merit of die lunik is in set 
die Nazi Party in the wider context 
of Bavniiaii politics and in pmde- 
uhir nf the oilier paramilitary 
leagues even if these are some- 
times dealt with m ml her excessi ve 
length, Tiler e is also an inteiesting 


Tha other main contribution of 
Inc putsch to the rise of Nazism lav 
in its propaganda effect. Through- 
out Germany racists were looking 
for the . most effective vehicle or 


Openings to the East 


JOSKF KOKBI-I. : 


Ddlenle in Europe : Real or 

Imaginary ? 



302pp. Princeton University Press. 
(AUPG). £4.80. 


KARL E. BIRNBAUM i 


nnd by an appendix containing die 
texrs uf die n curies wiili dm USSR, 
Inland mid 1-lnst Germany, and diu 
taui-pQWQi- agreement on Berlin. . . 

The treaty between the two 
German states wns perhaps Brandt's 
most surprising ncfilcvumenr, sinco 


East nnd West Germany i A Modus 
Vivendi 


........ j., iniug MiHicvumenr, smeo 

Ills bargaining power was limited 
i ? l , ratification of the treaties 


157pp. Saxon House, £3.50. 


ARNULF RARING 


Uprising In East Germany : June 17, 

1933 


‘One of the glories 
of contemporary 
English publishing’ 


Translated by Gerald Onn 


(IBEG) ^Ss 11 Un,?erslty Prcss 


lUdiard Crossman, New Statesman : 
Tne editors have achieved the 
Impossible ... at last a really 
learned edition where the learning 
is put at t|ia disposal of the 
layman. 


The spate of literature about Ostpo- 
lit Ik and detente shows no sign of 
abating and is indeed Justified by tha 
importance and interest of the sub- 


• * ' ; vos vi hid Diur 

ject. Detente in Europe: Real or 
Imaginary ? surveys both French and 
British policy in additipn to familiar 


Times : The detente 


West German development f Josef 
Korbei also provides useFul details 
about trade, travel and other con- 
tacts between East and- West. 


dons of Pepys’s Diary is one of the 
Slones of contemporary English 
publishing . 


Trevor-Roper, The Listener : 
editors have contributed mi- 
client intntductIoi)8 on the diarist 
a qd the dfery, Tbe text Is deaf and 
readable. The notes to'whlch other 
sthoiars have contributed, are 
exemplary : relevant, documented, 
clear and brief. , . The famous 

diary can now be read completely 
in. a form oE^ which Pebys himself 
would have been proud.* ■ ■ • • 


argues. 

..•wo iB no acceptable alternative ■ 
but it is limited. It is based on 
an acceptance of the status quo 
In East Europe, in return for an 
agreement on Berlin- and . a special 
relationship between the two Ger- 
man states. In this bargain the 
8 2 t8 to the West depend on- 
tne good Intentions of . the War- 


"«»»! Ijw Soviet Union mid Poland in 
Jiinu 1972. Dr Uinilintim speculates 
on the basis of his evidence, that it 
was nevertheless possible to con- 
clude the Busk Treaty, for two 
important rensons. Firsr, beenuso 
wio bo viet Union put pressure on 

Sf«. Geri V any IP reitch oflroemeoir 
beroie tlio European Security 
Conference and before the West 
German elections (an ironic conse- 
quence of the Christian Democrats’ 
opposition to Brandt’s policy). 
Secondly, East Germany under 
Hanecker had decided after its un- 
successful attempts to hinder the 
Berlin agreement that it must adapt 
to an era of closer contact with the 
West Dr Birnbaum suggests that 
the Socialist Unity Party may have 
concluded that International recog- 
nition which came with acquies- 
In detente policies, combined 
with a domestic programme to In- 
crease the welfare of East German 
citizens, offered a more stable 

future than did persistence, in isola- 
ting e -n m *»-- - 

res 


I ween Ehmimi mid Wisiein Em. 
opv may one il.iy comeivahlv reach 
a point while iieillicr side lias 
reason to fear an overthrow of its 
social and ]io]ldcal order as u 
result iif fiirdiei minn.il imm- 
pcnul radon. 

Ihis would indeed seem to .he die 
only final roiisisiuni wldi existing 
ciMsirnims. But is i[ likely in ho 
achieved ? Dr Hit iihuuiu uckimw- 

SiSSfi 11 ® pl “ l, , lLnis » ‘an reuse it- 
ably point to the Basic Treaty ns a 
hopeful start. Al.sn, wliut is " in n her 

mtmial imeipunmiHifrm ” which 
goes beyond culture mid mule hut 
stops short of die social and polit- 
ical order ? In contoxi, lie appears 
to mean greater independence nf 
Last btiropc from die Soviet Union 
as a result nf a reassessment of 
security concepts, although he does 
not discuss the implications nf this 
distant conjecture in any detail. 

Compared to recent develop, 
merits, books in English about the 
German problem and particularly 
the history of East Germany in the 
1950s are comparatively few. The 
English edition of ArnulE Baring’s 
masterly analysis of the 1953 upris- 
ing (together with an appendix of 
documents) is particularly welcome. 
Ill a clear, economical treatment Mr 
Baring sets out tha industrial and 


tern overtures. 


■ ai *!■ " u “‘“Hiwing Interpretation 
indicating that the Ostpofitik was 
having precisely the intended 
effect. 

. For the future Dr Birnbaum is 
aware of the danger that detente 
would be reversed If It were seen 
W. th ™ ate " *e stability of 
slde ;, Paradoxically, therefore, 
the West German Social Democrats 
must wish to sep the East German 

time as., it is exposed to the m-es- 

Was? & T eaSad C0ntac£ wi*h P the 
West (for instance, some 5 njillion 
West Germans living in frontier 
^strIot8 will now be able to spend 

oiw tQ 4 th i- rty « days e «ch year In 
adjacent districts of East Germany) 

The requirement of stability applies' 
h?Z 1Iy «L° 1,16 . West. Here DrX n 

a second Rapallp. How does on* 
th . B hislc contradiction n? 


sat* pact countries. Progress to 
a new order of assured peace " 
teould^ require trust - which itself 
depends on the Bberallzarion of . the- 


Bernard Levin. The Observer: 
Here, in one of the finest feats lit 
all the long history of scholarship. 
Is Pepys’s Diary, ouce etid for aft. 
Epcegi monuntentum aere peren- 
musJ ■ ■ 


The Diary of Samuel Pepys, ad. 
Robert Latham and William Mat- 
thews. Vols. HH, £12.50 net : Vols. 
IY-V, E8.25 net; Vols. VI-Vn, £9 
not. VoL vni will be published In 
April at E6 net - 


■ gomnwnJrt wiorld. which i^. In Mr 
View, a- real though lqng- 
terin prospect. For the Immediate 
Fessimlstic—ecompla- 
cenfc divided Western Europe will 

•'”22, r? us > s , an . exploitation but 
united it will sharpen the division 
of Ktjropa. , : ■ • 

We 3 * Germany:. A 
Modus Vivendi gives a' dtfferent 

Fn« P fh? V £ , (. ? arl Btrpbaum exam- 

Tr£i^l-i a ? ar ® l i nd 10 Basic 1 
Treaty batwi&eii ,the two states of 

December 21, 1972--a .tr eh ty which 


concl udsd \ after ; Mr ^Korbei 
wrote but which i|e siiiMBSfJcQuld 


SIIS 

work quotas ai 

the uncertainty of narty policy, with 
a leadership divided among itself 
and the wishes of its majority 
opposed by the . Soviet Union. He 
examines, the scone of the rising — 
250 towns affected, but only some 5- 


6 par cent of the work force in- 
volved m ttrilrn ai-iinn nnJ 


volved in strike action— and com- 
ments : 

i ven i s of June 17 showed 
tnat the future prospects of the 
communist regime in the GDR 
were good, provided the autborl- 
t es. wore able to isolate their 
citizens from one another and 


J ' auuillVI OIIU 

subject them to political indoctrl- 
nattpn, effecting at the same time 

«aSjofte V ° mem “ ,eir 

ih.l,:,. ... 


Sf* high-ranking leadership. 

polllicafi U Hr . dei S. on8 - tra| iuns were 


ineffective, indeed 


resolve the basic contradTcYion''of 
,h “J t •« aiming to 

bills Dr “Sf.nC depends 
hop?*,? ^nhmun exflrpsse, the 

■£*S?WPf>' “."Somatic 'ex. 
•pansion of cultural contacts onH 


VUUJU 

6 Portugal St London WC3 A UtL serve as a test.; of Kusdai^ ■ motives. 


' The book’s .value Js enbajiced by 
the knowledge that Dr BiribaUm 


i'niU i It 


:« , w w _ . wuui/auiu 

, was able to confer with Bgod Bahr, 
the architect of Brandt’s OstpolHlk. 


»., *}, »>:. 


economic ipterdependei* ff •• 


Sa\ - !' L. . , ' ; * . 


responds Russian offers 
KSSPfl ‘“troductory essays by 
i^Lu hc ^ cnh ^ • Richard' 
L^wenthal) froze the division of Ger- 

^53 East Germany has 
2!?® Mnk ^S Perezs. U it now 


I ‘I ■*’ \*‘ r\.- t* • 




ncrount of the put*!, it to » 

In.- reasons wily 1 * 
juickfi rnui id t0 llle “ "Jf On j 
Gordon is less saikfoi. 
very little analysis of 

wiijaii, tho 

" Ile ", m reaction io t f" 
invasion of the Ruhr , J ra| 
hefiuu to orcanlze the ’paSiiw 
leagues, Including the^Tft 
tvas also n massive influv J ^ 
members, This develoraS btl 


arrior s rest 


Dlstory of Ancient Greece 
Jdtue of the Classical era 


£ flames and Hudson. £2.95. 


CTi.K ,c ThVKsiH 

n*'! *■ i lJ , ,e back Bround ^1 
ignored, ^ 5 ' et they bi 
Similarly, while Professor n 
thm ft emphasis o n the siguKicu 
of youth as a factor in iM 
membership is valuable, hb Li 
to analyse the social simaure 
the party is vitiated by the nai 
very inadequate categories. I 
wlme-col or workers are lumped 
Bother with the blue-collar workd 
to form 1 ha working class uri 1 
claims dut there no longer ndna 
an independent class of misg 
sin . c V ,^'*7 bad become indisdi 
guishable fiont the worker*.! 
short, die factor of status and a 
self-assessment of people as a o( 
cial determinant of political 
tudes is ignored. A final criticised 
that Professor Gordon allows B 
own politicnl sympathies to imraj 
in 1111 overt and rather Irrjtau 
way— not in matters of Interptd 
tion hut in asides. There are frj 
qncni coinpiirisnns with the stuiw 
disorders of I9G8 and alao a 
following comnient on those *8 
died in tlio putsch! “Thev, ffl 
those uumelcss Spartacisu wno da 
In Berlin in January, 1919, ware® 
men who paid for the mLscaJcid 
Hon.* nf their leaders, although | 
least this time the leaders took i 
risk themselves and paid pan of ft 
pi li e." Whatever one may thlaki 
die Spurt Heists, this Is haitlly.&lrl 
Karl Liehkncrlit and Ross Luun 
burn. ; * ^ 


L&een has chosen to live and 
antiide the Pale- Doctor of 
Lwhy, publisher, novelist, lit- 
Hniriiiilist, from u position 
Lfjinges of the Esiuhlishnieiu 
tu bunched guerrilla attacks 


iiiediiiin-riiiigL* weaiions which aro 
trmmplis uf convmirionul teciino- 
iofiy ; while the I'Tunch pruduco new 
und ever uinru bizarre uiudels 
udaptvd from the highly successful 
hm? de sunthOse, perfected in the 
Imitlelields of moderu history by tha 
fcohr Annulet — or experiiULMH with 
the skeleton forntminus uf structural 
aiithropology, 


0 professional armies of clusai- 
riobrship ; for his wcuihiii ho 


D tfie art of the a.io.ty- 
Laden as serious poleitiic. res- 
^ the person but exposuifi with 
Cy dm all conveutimmlity of 
kk The English classicul scene 
awes a lot to him : his col- 
aof reviews from the TLS und 
Sne. Essays in Antiquity (pub- 
in I960), opened the eyes of 
fang scholars to the sterility 
sd« classical learning and to 
psibiliiics of applying modern 
criticism tn ancient writers. 

1^1 ha did nor know it, Di- 
nt operating in advance nf a 
'll army; for his essays were 
H and published just before 
dual of tho Texas school with 
final drion. It would he worth 
jug how much (hut journal, 
ti group nf scholars (now 
Aspersed) who worked for 
Rt Inspired by Dr Green's 
A second volume of essays, 
mu of tho Par dm non (1972), 


Wlmt chance has Dr Green's light- 
united vehicle against such opposi- 
tion, especially when lie must fight 
such well-tried native weapons as the 
Bury ( i yOU; and the Ilummond 
(1959)? Dr Green is more gaily 
illustrated to be sure, and that is a 
great advantage ; but it would out- 
weigh the solidity of his opponents' 
engineering only if the illustrations 
were integrated into tlio argument; 
and too often in his book they re- 
main us decoration to the written 
word. The narrative itself is curi- 
ously old-fashioned. It subsumes 


general tendencies or major ad- 
vances under a conception of history 


which is still the. Did history of 
events. The impact of colonization, 
the oriental influences which lie at 
the root of Greek m and culture and 
which came through the Greek trad- 


ing post of AI Minn in north Syria, 
the advent of literacy, the flight 


Mm still capable nf making 
attacks on traditional 


although whether he- 
1 Dr Green has mellowed or 
orthodoxy has given ground, 
Actual excitement no longcr 
qolta as great. 


from irrational ism, the invention of 
the most efficient heavy-armed 
soldier of dm ancient world, which 
enabled Greece first to hold off tho 
power of l'eisiu and finally to con- 
quer the Middle East ns fnr ns India, 
mid which removed political power 
from the hands of die uristneracy and 
initiated progress towards tho most 
extreme democracy die world has 
seen — diesis are cither not men- 
tioned, nr Inst in u forest of detail. 
The most revolutionary insight Dr 


aw it appears that the war Is 
"anew phase: l)r Green is 
'to light with ihu most con- 
of liis opponents' weapons, 
write History. In the back- 
“fa big guns. The Caniliridfio 
I History ihmulerx ilimugli 
a edition, and ilie Germans 
light on with mummied 
« Tha Americans niter 


Green can offer is a (highly dubious) 
i-edutiufi of Solon's reforms by 


twenty years— as if this mattered 
very much. We know lie diinks that 
Pericles was 11 dm great reaction- 


ary ** ; but dial has been said before 


(tli mi gli with different emphasis) by 
[icrmaii scholars under Hiller. 


The style at tempts to nmku up for 
die (irOmdnxy of tin* content. A now 
word “ hominnceittric ” is coined and 




tie pharaoh fatale 


tuning nnliiieul history nf the Roman 
Republic from alimit 50 bc down to 


Coastable. £3.50. 


YEHUDA AWKHA 

Not Of This Time, . 

Not Of This Plar 

.. . . .iL tslah 


grant 1 


IlL'lMimil. 1 1 (ini aifiMH JI. m- Ui.mi in 

the establishment of tho Principals. 
In several recent works he has writ- 
ten particularly of Greco-Roman 


UTII |IUX IVItlllUA IJ Vi siawi.u'nwu«NM 

Hf'Vpc, and has shown hiuiself to be 
well acquainted with die rich vein 
nf evidence provided by papyri. But 
tho drama of Cleopatra is here told 
with scarcely a filunce at tha coun- 
try of which she was the ruler. What 
went un in Rome is what mattered, 
und into a narrative of bloody and 
sordid comings and goings Cleopatra 
flits as the occasion demands (and 
the sources allow). Every stono that 
hides a suindal is known to the 
author, and lie enjoys lifting them 
all up bv the edges to reveal the 
nastiness concealed beneath. His 
translations of coarse and libellous 
verses are turned in u manner which 
peril ups too rudely represents their 

-.-iiliii.ir rniaidinu Mine Or 


60 ,Pi atus Weidenfcld 
,B n- £4.25. 


fills major nottl. psilll 
revolves around fa lift « “ , . k 
oleoisl, vfco M M«*» w 
has leu Inleresi In » vgr 


SSWB* tl,at Clcoi»«ro, in 
8 Pharaoh of tho Ptolo- 


ncr, 1 no is , 

he was a ifluili in 

532 psaw. £2n , 




The World Is a Wedding; 


k pauionale 
Hops recalls 
al linden, 
pieMefli ei 
Ihe il 
A 


k line)), expa 

classic aad f 
Jevif. Wiesel 
aad spiritual i 
with hope and 


'ton. „l j ‘ ill 

all that a woman ro- 
or niornl censure might 
4tBM». er r ®P° rt ^d behaviour 

R ?'!? ai1s ° { fa* 5 * 

v/as oanerly 
terms hy 
- .^u^rs of Rome. In 

« tuESA * has i IQBn LOn ' 

wSST-h ol - evoki or fur 
^ E nI 1efS i supposed 
lif e m ° lal degradation of 


S 


tra 1 ! on oojoyeil 

, »l PiWhumouRlv cannot he 

J r ,S« l «l from well- 


A nev eriiHQn ^ 
bsflfc, etpanded 

beef ftwHes «. 


K - and *?Hable 

•^•Wera- *. 1 !'. ^ that <|ue«n 
HrJ hi f« available 
atjr iSj?-, . Neither Jack 
^fifeunn ' 0 Crant. can be 

Wl&Fl l hc»r heroine. 

MiJch a » s ’ r w ?! lr * 11 succei*. 
S!K C ? usefullv 


pm* rittop h 

JewHfa am fM 
oatbeek hr •"»*»«, KSl ol 


teat beet lor TSUgil 
which are in , *isit , o |,L ,B JJJJLj 


f 

a 


^ r “ciBri3J acs 
l-tba : early 

between 

happily, 

fci.. and Titties” *— 




In his uce of erchaenlogical mat- 

A and ^ Particular ** Rgfe 

evidence provided by CoiR^ Prqfes 
sor Grant concentrates ou the story 
(icnfV i .lhp F.QVUUftH "T 


NOVEMBER 30 1973 TLS: 


In parvo 


Impressed upon the mind by coil- 
stunt repetition. Metaphors ura 
used in great profusion, as if they 
were being supplied free by die Rus- 
sians ; they make a Int of noise, but 
se dom hit tltelr target. A typical 
salvo 1 


GEORGINA MASSON : 


A Concise History of Republican 
Rome 


192pp, Including 134 illustrations. 
Thames and Hudson. £2.95. 


Though Hesiod sometimes 
appears to be pleaching grun 
inight-is-nslit pessimism, Tie also 
suggests that while it may be 
natural for bird and beast to prey 
on each other, Zeus nevertheless 
hns a deuce in tho human pack, 
the gift of justice (dike), mid that 


crime does not, ultimately, pay— 
for justice wins over violence as 


they come out in the end”. Those 
familiar with the work of Christian 
theologians will recognize a hard- 
worked escape clause here, Hesiod 
was by no means the last man in 
an economic impasse who found 
himself driven to nudge divine 
morality further up the steep and 
rocky Hill of ethics. Mapping this 
landscape for the average man 
meant clearing up and organizing. 


What makes a history u Concise His- 
tory ? A prescribed limit of length — 
x words, not jc+ 1 ? If so, this book 
could with advantage have been less 
concise, so attractively is it written. 
Do concise histories not have maps? 
Their absence makes this, us ii his- 
tory of die Roman Republic, 
unique ; It surely cannot be the case 
that Georgina Masson expects all her 
reuders to share her own close 
acquaintance with Rome, Duly and 
the Mediterranean. There are plenty 
0 ! illustrations, however, generally 
well chosen, and nil bcuuti fully re- 
produced. 

In Roman Republican history the 
drama is there, of course, for the ex- 
ploiting. But there is also tho stark 


In any Trallmi town, now or In tha 
fifth century uc, than that of the 
population gathered round the faint- 
tnin in the piazza on a summer even- 
ing to hear the news ”, 

Miss Masson understands the 
fundamental importance of genuine 
religion and super stiti on in the early 
life of the Republic (all those por- 
tents and their often grizzly ratifica- 
tion) and their political manipula- 
tion later ; her book gives the lia 
wonderfully to a French scholar who 
recently regretted that the standard 


Republican history had been written 
by Livy, not by Cicero. 011 the ground 
that we should then have been saved 


all that nonsense. 

As was to be expected, given the 
author’s interests and profound 
knowledge, greater attention is paid 


to the progress of public ond domes- 
tic architecture than is general ly the 
case in books of this kind. And for 


anatomy of the Rmuan constitution 
---all those comitia. laws. Inter- 


—and so on. Alcaeus is described ns 

Hilaire Belloc rewritten by Cnv- 
nfy”; Euripides affects the older 
generation of Athenians with “the 
cold stench of atheism ”, and pro- 
duces " a few strong platitudes 
by way of coda ”, And not 
even George Forrest can have 
hoped that his passing pun, 
“hoist with his own potsherd ’* 
would be described as an h immortal 
phrase 

These pyrotechnics fade into the 
night without achieving their effect. 
There is left a sense that this Is a 
sound book, an orthodox boOk, a well 
illustrated book, but not the sort of 
book which will dispel the armies of 
Duluess. And wlmt would Dr Green 
himself have made in these columns 
of the arrogance of Ilia own opening 
sentences: “The Greeks have influ- 
enced Western society marc, and 
more fundamentally, than any other 
nurinii known to history, Nut even 
JudulKiu Inis exerted so perennial und 
vitalizing an impact 011 later ages, let 
alone in so many spheres " ? 


---all those comitia. laws, inter- 
cession, collegia lity, citizenship of 
various kinds, different brands of 
colony. Miss Masson knows all this 
and slips In gracefully what informa- 
tion is necessary at the appropriate 
place. Long resident in Rome, she 
is familiar with the current state of 
archaeological discovery. Best of 
all, she knows how to tell a story. 

The book has several distinctive 
features. In a percipient way Miss 
Masson appreciates not Roma 
Aeterna only but f folia Aeterno. 
Those primitive eighth-century ac 
huts on the Palatine ; what did they 
look like 7 Go and examine herds- 
men’s huts In remote parts of Italy 
today. The two horsemen who 
stopped to water their horses in 
Rome (Castor and Pollux, of course) 


and brought the news of the battle 
of Lake Regilhis ; " nor could there 
ba a picture more typical of daily life 


once Roman women linvo their fair 
share of the limelight. 

There are a certain 11 uni be r of mis- 
takes— not many, and not serious, for 
Miss Masson is in confident control 
o! her subject. Sho writes from tho 
heart as well as from the head, sym- 
pathetic to characters ns different as 
the older Cato (she does not like his 
descendant, prototype of tha “sea- 
green Incorruptible”), the Gracchi 
and Sulla, wlio reminds her of Fred- 
erick II of Ho liens taufeti, tha sub- 

J ect of one of her earlier books. She 
s not out of sympathy with Ciodius, 
a man whose misfortune it was to ba 
born at the wrong time ; and sho has 
a just and not uncrlttcal apprecia- 
tion of Caesar’s genius. 

Nihil quod tefigit non onuudt. Miss 
Masson’s Italian Villas and her 
Gardens are the most enviable 
of possessions. Her guide book to 
Rnme is tha best guide book ever 
written, as thousands of grateful visi- 
tors to Roina can attest. Now comes 
this spirited account of Republican 
Rome. 


Howards End 


Abinger Edition of 
E. M. Forster 4 


historians may have allowed. Her 
reputation as a sexual witch is held 
to be much exaggerated by the 
Roman commentators, though it is 
not denied that she was capable Of 
using har charms as potent weapons 
in her negotiating armoury. Inspired 
by a grand intention of reviving the 
glories of the Ptolemalc-Egyptian em- 
pire, end of extending Egyptian rule 
over 0 great part of die old HeUenJs- 


Edlted by 

OLIVER STALLYBRASS 


tic kingdoms, she appreciated the 
need for support initially from tha 


Romans, and Tor a continuing modus 
vivendl thereafter with Roman 


power. To this end her affairs with 
Caesar and Antony brought her with- 
in sight of success. Her failure lay 
ultimately in her choice of ally. Had 
Antony been aB good a statesman as 
lie was a general, had he retained 
greater support in Rome, the out- 
come might have been very different. 

The writers of both books have 
succeeded generally in combining 
scholarly standards with the require- 
ments of narratives aimed at tho 

g eneral reader. In some respects, 

owever, Mr Lindsay is the more 
uncompromising in his use or scho- 
larly apparatus, in tha deployment 
of sources,, in the provision of appen- 
dixes on special points, and in the 1 
apparent belief that hl» readers will 
readily swallow extended . sections 
on somewiiat recondite matters. A 
long chapter on Virgil s Fourth 
Eclogue contains much detailed dis- 
cussion of prophecy and Oracles, 
which is further prolonged In a 
chapter on the Sibylline 
Ifce importance of the problems 
dealt w«h here, and elsewhere lb. 
hie book Is not to be quMtioned, 

but theSrihiduwon dowhojd op the 

aenend ffaw of the narrative and to 
some .except diminishes interest;. 


I'L'i fin l* 71 twu 1 VUVIJ ■ mmjrmjm — mmrnw 

meaning widiuut retaining some or 
tha polish of the originals. 


Mr Lindsay will certainly surprise 
some old-fashioned readers, who 
may still think of Republican Romans 
in terms of noble purlianisni- H®. 
brings out vividly the fear with 


which many conservative Romans 
regarded Cleopatra, lii spite of her 


B »imaiG4 virwi'i** — : ■ -J -.—-La 

tome of intrigue, cunning, and ambi- 
tion, to which could be added the 
even mure bothersome element or 
sexual attraction. She was to tra- 
ditional Roman* whtt Nasser wasfor 
conservative British » n y« rs . 

Of course the situation* were diFfer- 

, . — — rti./Tii.ri ttniri 


inough in *« course me 
written success- enr — ex Africa semper 
ggLusefuliy illuminate —but in both casus [he thrMt offerBd 
n«” ™,r«nlly 


Bpparontly by West- 

resided morein the fears of the West 

era observer iWn In the intewi 0 ! 18 
nr abilities of the Imagined ogre. . 


This is the first of Forster’s novels to be Inclu- 
ded In the Abinger Edition. It is a re-edlted 
and re-set edition of the book which is con- 
sidered one of the author's most Important 
works. It has not been available in a large 
format clothbound edition for almost half a 
century. Oliver Stallybrass, editor of the 
series, has included Forster’s earliest surviv- 
ing composition, a description of his child- 
hood home, Rooksnest, the model in every 
detail for Howards End. 

364 pages £4.75 


The Manuscripts 
of Howards End 


Abinger Edition of 


E. M. Forster 4a 

.Edited by 


OLIVER STALLYBRASS 


fiT 64 * qvioT- j “iistac- 
chapters 

wide. 

W* Jourcas 'hittnrt. 


Professor Qraht fcww * tighter 
grip on the story artd does not in- 
dulge in side-issues. For him Cleo- 
patra retains the ritaga throughout, 
and interest In har and her political 
turrigues i# steadlly malotalned He 
is less concerned than Mr Lindsay 
with tha. scabrous p£pe«s o{ her 
amorous Intrigues, but the seeder Jo 
.search of sensation jfipuld *» Vi ^ a '. 
Sthst the latter will. .to , him 
toork v Ary hard his thrills. . 




r.*m a * * tou? 


STSmr that her intention 

w« Smed;1tVome i«i a,w«tward 
direction. He werber 
impririam pofiucdl figure than 


This limited edition Is Oliver Stallybrass's 
guide to the almost- complete manuscript of ( 
the novel In the library, at King's College, 
Cambridge. He has not only transcribed. It 
but has arranged the booKtp show the i.dele? : 
tjons, substitutions and additions which For- 
ster made to almost eVery sentence he wrote. • 
396 pages v'- :• £1 5.0Q .; 

■ ' ; Both published Npvembet, 29th . . 
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The adaptability of Ponderous Percy [he monstrous regimentation of women 
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Prorcssifiiml Diploma! 

Sir Percy Lorn me of Kiikliiirlt Ur. 
18S0-I%1. 

312pp. John Murray. [.1.7.1. 


leuciul was ihiti Percy 
I kept Turkey mil of the 


The olri 
Loraiue had 

stand up to all-night £nozc and poker 
sessions with Kemal Atatilrk. This, 
combined with his prowess as u 
racehorse owner < not u> mention his 
baronetcy), gave the impression of 
a bohemian — and indeed rut her 
raffish — nrigtticrm. How for this 
legend wus from the truili wo now 
can see from Professional Diplomat. 
Whiskv and poker with the Gazi were 
there nil right, but only because the 
ambassador saw them ns part of his 
duty mid not because he shared 
Aratiirk’s devotion to gambling, the 
bottle, and late hours. 

What Lorn hie did share with 
Ataturk was an unswerving patriot- 
ism, great ambition, and an enor- 
mous capacity for work. But by 
nature he nppears to have been 
conventional, taciturn, and a stick- 
ler for etiquette and protocol: 

" The best type of 1860 country 

g entleman ", according to Harold 
licolsoii. His nickname in the ser- 
vice whs "ponderous Percy”. And 
yet Jean Cocteau was one of his 
close friends. AH of which goes to 
show how astonishingly adaptable a 
goad, hig, old-fnshioned very English 
English country gentleman can be 
within Ids armour of total confi- 
dence in himself, his class, and his 
country’s position. 

The Turkey posting, so far from 
being in any sense in 


him as liiLlc sluiri trf an insult. "It 
jiiM about broke my official heart”, 
he ivjolc itt his diary. Tl meant a 
transfer from Cairo, where be had 
spam four years in the- important 
nut! exacting post of High Commis- 
sioner. Why then this apparent 
degradation ? •* | deserved u better 
fate than consignment to the wilds 
of Anatolia.” The fact that he did 
not gei'tm particularly well with Sir 
John Simon, the Foreign Secretary, 
does him no discredit, but other 
Secretaries' of State, loo— C urzon, 
Ch am ber lai n , I lender son — though 

admiring his ability, hud found him 
not always the easiest nf envoys. A 
rather didactic mid verbose manner 
on paper did tint help; nor, it has 
to be added, did his tendency to be 
proved right by events. 

One interesting thing about 
Lornine’s career is that it was 
wholly passed abroad. From his 
first tour as an ettncliG in Constanti- 
nople in 1904 to his last year as 
ambassador in Rome until Italy 
entered the war in 1940, lie had no 
time at home, except for spells of 
leave, which were usually spent 
fishing in Northumberland or 
watching his horses run at Newmar- 
ket and Ascot. Such a pattern of 
service would be impossible today, 
and was indeed unusual after the 
amalgamation of the Foreign Office 
and Diplomatic Service. 

It meant, of course, that Lnraine 
grew increasingly out of touch with 

K nlificians and civil servants at 
nmc, a disadvantage of which be 
was naturally conscious. It also 


Molia mineral!— nm iters with which 
the nuni and woman in die London 
street were little if at all concerned, 
ft did, however, matter in his las] 
post when lie w.is trying io keep 
frilly ncMiral. )i was am perhaps his 
fault that lie failed to appreciate the 
change in linmd in llriniin after 
flit lei ’s invasion of Cv-eclinslovakin, 
hut it is. as Gordon Waierfield 
rightly says, “something of a 
shock'’ to find him recommending, 
in a telegram to Lord Halifax on 
AugusL il, 1939, that Danzig, which 
had hy then become the tuucbstonc 
nf the British anti French Govern- 
ments' credibility, should lie handed 
to Hitler on a plate — or, in his own 
more oblique wording, that *' the 
Polish Govern in cut should he ad- 
vised to place the question of the 
substantial reversion of the City of 
Danzig to the Reich in the hands of 
llis Majesty’s Government 

Lnraine had the reputation of 
being good ni dealing with dicta- 
tors. Certainly both Reza Shall and 
Ataturk trusted and respected him. 
Mussolini wus a different proposi- 


things were said. Britain mul Italy 
were at war. But there are plenty of 
indications, as Mr Waierfielil says, 
that poor Chino luid found it ” diffi- 
cult to tell deliberate mil rut Its to 
‘an intelligent and frank mini like 
iercy Loraiue’”. Thin, from such 
a source, is no small tribute to » 
mail ami a public .servant. 

In his earlier and mure successful 


supposed 

U 11 dcr si a ndaidy, 7wdani 

thms could not -Sir 1 

«VV aI, J ™» "« ill 5 b ;“*L 

hi * their', everythin 8 that B 

;"o.r rS', A nWWNESSEN : 

Lnraine * dominating pr«£e “ 


Mussolini overacted in his worst 
ham style. “ His face became abso- 
lutely impenetrable ”, gushed Clano, 
who was present. “ It looked like 
the fuce of an Oriental god sculp- 
tured in stone" But it was with 
Ciauo himself that Loraiue even- 
tually forged the relationship of 
pei'KOiinl trust which he put so high 
among the obligations of a 

public m?inlM W Thff l d ,< ? wit ^ him ’on^Ma.^To, d 1940, “though 1 ! 
so imich a^ie n ' he^wa 'sl^^ryjj^co » >Y? *o tall .you 

negotiate a treaty with E 


Cairo, 

been the ad vocal e of a policy of 
non-interference, of " lolling the 
natural Torres operate Now this 
particularly in a Midtile Luster n 
suiting in the I'Uth and mo.s, was 
u soincwliut less simple and nliruis- 
tic policy than it mui nils. In arnial 
fact, m any comirry where Britain 
was a dominant influence— or even, 
as in the case of Egypt, the occu- 
pying power—" non-interference ” 
is bniiiid to lie misleading nud, in 
the eyes of those dominated or 
occupied, n hypocriiicul doctrine. 

Loraiue was not u hypocrite. 
What lie set out to do was in many 

. « a y s admirable. This was to avoid 

non. Loraiue saw him only a couple l | ,e temptation to which more 
of limes, and on the first occasion thrusting characters— like Curzon 

and George Lloyd — succumbed, 
winch was to try to mould the 
people of Persia or Egypt as if 
these had hecn colonies. Forcing 


missions— in Teheran. Alliens, “urn iiiHinior aird 1 of \Yo n, cn 

and Ankara Loraiue hud !L ere *!»d .to great advem^f “ J" 

m m«®j5H933 


,* 

W««fleU“«aSffy 

with Reza .Shah.) Was it m 
unntlici' Middle East counlryy^ 
the nominally indeMsi 
that the imblic rmri/ 


time, 

Iraq. 
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Jits of Women’s Oppression 
^ fight AgainsL II 

flats Press L.T.30 (paperbac k. 


ELIZABETH GOULD DAVIS 
The First Sex 
.182pp. Dent. L2.93 

MARION MEADE : 

Kilrhiiig 

203pp. (iurnsiniiu Press. 


£2.95. 


Lst in German Social Dciuoc- MIDGE dectlk 


ted by Joels de Bros 

Phto Press. E3.75 tpupurbuck, 


The New Chastity and other Argil- 
nieiits Against Women's Liberation 


Hun ail electricity nylon near &M. 

in^MosulT^ffi documents, a auny- 

could also ? be criticiS VlW 119 lower dcpllis ' a I*. d lhu 


188pp. Wildwood 
(paperback, 9 Dp). 


House. IL 25 


[fif-model documents, a diLhy- 


, , - — e climax of pofiiicians or iiiccrvenliie wirl 

Loraiue s career, was regarded by Shall on behalf of the Shaikh 


Egyptian 
irh Reza 
of 


pro-Rnti.sli ” politicians or pniicies 
on nonuimllv independent countries 
which did not paniniiarly wunt 
iiieiii could |>c disastrous. Having 
seen the tnilure if such methods 
Loraiue preferred in deal with the 
people whom "the natural forces” 
brought to i lie top. 

This was sensible, but it luid Its 
drawbacks. It nieuni shutting offi- 
clnl eyes to the persnnnl shuricnin- 


mvolvcd throwing Briialn’t fri/i ■«* of the Predictable 
to the wolves. Men like the Shiilk wSensire— solilom does even 
Mohanimcrah and MnW iamenoo prodigal of the 
Pasha Mahmoud can havt f* rfwrd at is the women’s move- 
little that was admirable orama “ h< currenl >no'»fcsiations 
about It. ! vitfa so complete a cross- 

.. , . , , . H jfcrthe benefit of the observer 

Mr Watcrfield has done Justice, in 
a singularly graceful manner to 
■unn who is now almost fotgoitesh qd the latter must already 
who was one of the most a'gnlflct i ionic to say Glory be to 
executants of British polity ebri b Sheila Rowbotiiuni, whose 
between the wars.. He nai : chosen nudles of women’s struggle 
give more space to Loraine’iya; tsiora and equal recognition 
lit Persia (1921-25) than to 1A iDned the rare combination 
missions because, as he sayi, n j|aaltted attitude— Miss Row- 
el mien hies he encountered [thtu 
aru little known und seem to J 
interesting and dramatic*. But., 
fact the interest and drama naft 


who are well aware of the change in 
women's status brought about by 
the specialization of trades and 
industry knew that there were 
women carpenters as well as women 
printers in the seventeenth cen- 
tury ? How many of the pioneers of 
family planning knew that ns early 
as the 1820s the radical movement 
was distributing information on 
birth control ? In another genre, 


selves simply with legislative re- 
toiiiis and those wlui iveie faithful 
to roviilui iuuary cumnumisin ; given 
ttic slump which came utter, it is 
ew\v to understand that the socialist 
inn yctticn t shou Id have f argot ten 
sftli feminist tendencies us it had 
once chinned. Between the wars the 
humanizing nf capitalism— nr nf the 
face of capitalism, according to 
one s viewpoint— turned in other 
directions energies which might 
have gone into uncom promising mil- 
itancy. Miss Rowbothn in's faith in a 
revolutionary reawakening may not 
comma ml' uni versa! assent : her 

presentation of her case must com- 
mand respect. Hidden from History, 
as she says in her preface, began us 
a pumphlet and remains “a bundle 
of pamphlets, bursting out of their 
bindings with unfinished prob- 
lems . It retains some nf the rough- 
nesses of its origins, but die author 
had more imperative concerns than 
elegance. 

The Emancipation of IVome» is a 
useful companion volume about the 
German movement. Werner 
rhoiinessen takes a narrower 


uiiiii Liiiiiiiii r in uiiiuiiui Etuit. nn .; A ,i IOC] ini . .. . , 

bow many amateurs nf minor Victo- which covers the 

flan verse know that Alfred Austin S emancipation of 

once hymned “ Skittles ”, the voule ™. D "’ .. a .? : 


The Gentile Zionist 


disagreeable things. But one rliing 

you can he absolutely certain of : I ----- 

shall never cheat in anything I say." I»gs of a ruler like Uu/n Shall or to 
a month later the disagreeable t,ie undemocratic methods of a poll- 

tician like Sidqi Paslm. It also had 
the dlwidvamage of n f u . n 

iiicimiprolieii.sihh 1 in tlni.si? it wus 


flag. Tliotigh the compau of 
book is modest, the Loraiue paj 
and the now public Foreii 
documents have been used to 
effect. Diplomats, with the 
change nf scene as well es of 
which their jnli emails, are wa 
liioginphical subjects. Hr Wi 
field has produced a model boot; 
its kind. 


mkes the Marxist position 

( ran will be liberated only 
4i Basses are llhcratud— witli 
of open-minded ne sh lluu 


N. A. ROSE (Udi'Qi ) i 
Baffy 

The Diaries 
1936-1947 


Cecils, und could number off cousins That nation blessed is whose God 
in nny Cunservntive rnhl»nt H«*r n.-nstn. ■> - . . w| ioj.e tiou 


of Biauche Dugdnle 


262pp. Vallenrlnc, Mitchell. £3.75. 

"The multiplication table might' re- 
main a sealed book, but If you had 
asked me the difference hctwuon a 
Conservative and a Liberal-Unionist, 
I could have told you by tha time I 
wa . s , Blanche Dug dal a was a 

political animal. She was a Scot, 
born a Balfour in 1880, and soon 
nicknamed Baffy because she could 
not pronounce her surname. She was 
linked by blood or family marriage 
to Argylls, Sutherlands, Percys and 


nny Conservative cabinet. Her 
brain* and spirit made up for any 
lack nf formal education : her ad- 
vice was sought by noliticaiu who 
thought her a good ji 


Life in Mafeking 


ihr Id be fair even to the 
‘do-gooders" of the nine 
od earlier twentieth um til- 
th ire normally execrated by 
w, the whole supported by 
“7 research. Her new hook, 
att of a decision to truce 
origins of a number of 
which are basic to the 
Mvement today, tine n vers 
A a unexpected clctuil in the 

™ ** mony oven of ibu.su 


de luxe of the period? True, it was 
before he bei-uine 1*001 Laureate. 

More seriously, Miss Rowbnthnm 
demonstrates veiy clearly the 
difference in the motives which 
pushud middle-class and working- 
class women respectively to cam- 
paign for various reforms. The 
former were struggling against ab- 
solute economic dependence on 
man, the latter npuinst dehumaniz- 
ing cniiilitlous in the factories 
which hud enabled them to gain a 
degree of economic independence. 
Given the divisions which the out- 
break of the First World War 
brought to tltu radical movement, it 
was inevitable that, by ibu end of 
it, feminism should have been split 
into i hose who concerned them- 


agitiiist the active anti-feminism of 
the male workers, to their relega- 
tion once more to children, church 
and kitchen under die Nazis. Herr 
Thfin Hessen’s analysis of its rise and 
decline during the years between, 
linked as it Was to be with that of 
the workers’ movement, is offered 
as a manual for the next phase. It 
may be questioned whether “ the 
trurh inherent In the attitude uf 
proletarian anti-feminism towards 
women’s liberation consisted in the 
fact that It considered it io be 
impossible under capitalist relations 
nf production H . The history of the 
gradual change from revnliitilo!i to 
revisionism, as In thiis country, 
raises the problem how far working- 
class prosperity, however relative, 7s 
compatible with rtullcal sncinlism. 


Even with Ain her publisher's 
iintc, it is clear chat Elizabeth Could 
Davies saw u great light long since 
and that the current wave of activ- 
ity on behalf of women's Liberation 
lias merely given her a lamp stan- 
dard on ivhich to set it. She is a 
specialist in “ lost ” worlds and past 
civilizations— to each her own SF, 
and wliy not in reverse ?— and The 
First Sex, we are told, “ grew natur- 
ally out of these exhaustive and 
revealing studies”, the women's 
liberation movement affording " a 
natural outlet for her research". 
The revelntion is laigely concerned 
witli an age of gold, a civilization 
before recorded history which was 
gynocraiic and matriurchial and 
matri lineal. If one is enthusiastic 
about research and ready tn accept 
us evidence such diverse items as 
universal mylih and a cutting from 
the “ Loudon Times, June 22, 
1884— A worked gold thread was 
found embedded in stone, eight feet 
deep, in a stone quarry below Ruth- 
erford Mulls, on the River Tweed ”, 
this can fairly easily be proved. The 
fall was to come ; the birth of 
Athene, full-armed, from I'lie head 
of Zeus, “ a miracle no more absurd 
than Eve's birth from Adam's rib. 
reflects the effort of patriarchal 
society to denigrate rho importance 
of women even In the procreative 
role ” ; hut now we are an the 
threshold of the new Age of Aquar- 
ius, when “ the overthrow of the 
tihree-thousand-year-old beast of 
masculist materialism will save the 


race 


“ Perhaps the Last Great 
Women’s Lib Book”, say the pub- 
lishers of Bitching. On! that It were 
so; but lihe eud, one may predict 
without risk, is not oven in sight. 
What seems indubitable is that this 
Is one of the most vulgar books 
anybody lias ever written about 
anything, wlrtch is a distinction in 
Its way, even if not quite die way 
that Marion Meade intended. Her 
"symphony of women’s voices'' 


thought her a good judge nf their 
problems, notnbly, by WalLcr Elliot. 
Above all, she was A. J. Balfour’s 
fuvoiirltc niece, and shared many of 
Iho thoughts of that political tncti- 
clan. The Balfour Declaration to the 


JilllN I.. COM AUDIT' (Editor) : 

The Kuer War Diary of Sol 
Flaaljc 

165pp. Mnciuillun. 15.25. 
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JEHOVAH is, and tfinse 
A bk'SKctl people are, whom for 
his heritage lie chose. . 
i lie Lord from lfeuv'u sees ami 

n , beholds 

all sons nf men full well : 

He views all from his dwelling place 
that in the earth dp dwell. 
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prefer to the Rosidont Mapjra 
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wu« one 
reuiiirkuble. 


Commissioner and the 
within the siege urea. In “ i5 ®K&cIh 

cnpucity he saw tto «J« r ^Etlqwtie and 11, B fJcason 
poverty of the ordinary AfncmW ,,,L 

to Huy. ns Professor Coniaroa 43 ||Iik|| 0 [| u ,„ 
that {ho diary oITors pniM**B#L 

African view of the siege « 

exaggerate a Jittle. The ? 4Kbr Q'rcf « u,w u i 
Plaatje’s work made it ai® 0 * 1 ® J lch in as prettily 
evitable that he should t W.ilaiinn of 
concerns of the White g<gi» n ;W^!?.^ trivia i «.in feet 

4L„i. fflt HSfffl.l , l “«iniC xncin-hicrnrlr.-il 


fortunes at the hands of ing because Its editor has 
Imn and Churchill gov- supply one important fact, ! 
ernments. In promoting these she at the time, but in retrosi 
was, lie says, ‘an essential Ingre- as daylight, 
aient . She served as drafter of pro- In May, 1942— i 
tests, purveyor of tips from British ' ' 

Cabinet members, and lntimator of 
resolves formed by Zionist commit- 
tees of which she was the only 
Gemile member. 


niigh ten- 
failed to 
unnoticed 
retrospect clear 


just as Rommel was 
strength for his lunge 


the South Am 

Congress. His opposition to the 
Natives’ Land Act of 1913, the publi- 
cation - - • 


gatliering 

towards Cairo. Hitler was wheeling 
towards the Caucasus and the 
Japanese were advancing into the 
Coral Sea— the Zionists performed 
he has seen fit to include J* .J? fU al S h a ,9 d iMugurated a 
, - i has cho.es ^'or sh, ol policy. At a meeting 

variety to show her as a i* ■ D,lt i? or ? Hotel, New York, 

American Zionism, flanked by Ben 
Gurion and other activists from 
Palestine, resolved to found a demo- 
erm c Jewdsh- Commonffbalth. In the 
whole of Paies tiite and to' wrest coil- 
trdl of immigration from the British. 
.Measured against events elsewhere 
should. be Shd "relishes thTcom” ■ Jljj? 1 ® w . orl t tWs PW ha 
of-her pretty house aud adores won 

her ehllHr-,.. «rQ h fa 


Happily 

among the extracts he 
enough variety to shov .... . 
creature of ninny other parts. As 
a child,, she learns to hiss as tile 

southbound train crosses the Tweed. 

A* a girl, she ifehdres Hunky’s patri- 
ejaaou Hook. and Hods ringing cheers 
for Lord Salisbury at Hatfield fulfil- 
.ment al "One’s Ideals of how. Ufa 


like for the Boers, wno Ud -:- 

, V’iBKaSSSJCSS SaESt TbarLlW 

hid hi. later work In welfare and ^nli^'^-^' i 

No music is as thrlllinS ^'^on hnw things shmdd 
immensely caprivating as J W f m, there an? set pat- 
to the firing, of the guns^ f Mjn HP^siyic? MnceX 

own side. It 1 %ieuPi, 8entlcman wai the 

natural meIoiJ, ® s i" J fflfl ffi} e 1 {*“ 0| e femialized 
hear one or two shots Jp of the meritocracy and 

armoured tram j but no g ; seogtapliical nmlli- 

sultably depict the fasdJJ^ ho use , ^ 
the music Produced to W* , 50clal ce “ | ^® n JJg, 

ro?g n iSi*?“ r h "h« dpm*-'* "''d-eentarj ,| le 
of the-Hstenor’s blood. • 

This kind of wrlriog.h w^ 
a more factual : 

the number of dutj. 


education, niude Min a legendary 
ncure among Black South Africans. 
Although ho once tartly suid that 
brandy and syphilis were the bless- 

teu br A^ ht b Y tI,e White man to 

Ar l, ri Africa, he was opposed to 
Afrikaner supremacy rather than the 
fact of Whita rule. A true Victo- 

m- n . i n xno 5‘ bis attitudes, 

rlaatjc was a Christian, a believer in 
ho importance of temperance, and 
^nrovumynt of the 
Black man s condition ilirnugh edu- 

Hnalil t0 i 110 W\ nt where his parti- 
clpatlon In public affairs would be 


mention 


on It. But it Wa. a'watar,he!f *¥. °f 

n« ” lin,n elgnte 


n^ l.-Twhen her daiighi^ ^Tlho . WlihiiT ^ »rFB f2S» &l™SSi U K le J fl f b<wd 

•conn mmy gwTlIJB^S.S® -SS?^ British of control of ^llSfdJ th" Africa 

Im w Cartoons. futiiri^agUe Ifl Jf Ip 0 f- Zionism, ' r "’; r ” T ”T“^ TF**™**!**?^ a Powerful JnS 


Here idea 'dnbs&g ^ Policy, and Dr- WeS . nk Tl ^ 

SPiSV *" B n V diary bel0n 8 s fa the rp,B >n »*» a P in B speftSd nogJrlSSr ' 1 amwSLl 




t’ruoni 


Indies ill Inline tunk over us the 
leaders und urliltor-. of society. 

The functional usped of nine- 
teeiuli-ceitiury womun as social 
leaders und ” filters " is strongly 
stressed ; the n|ipur<uu triviality mul 
lime-filling nature of their activity 
luik cuiisetl modern writers. Miss 
Daviduff thinks, tu misunderstand 
Us funa ion and importance. The 
prescribed sociul mund was a tribal 
ritual and a wife’s first duty. 
Society was controlled by the strict 
etiquette governing introductions, 
it i j t riages, mourning, calling and 
dining out, with the rules proliferat- 
ing towards the middle of the 
century ; people did not " change 
fur dinner " until the 18G0.V 

By the end of the century, society 
was so large and di^arate that the 
controls could not hold. It was 
easier to gain entrfic— behaviour 
could be learnt front the etiquette 
books, the famous and their clothes 
could be studied in photographs. 
Ladies in society hired themselves 
out to chaperone the daughters of 
the nnuwauX riches. An interesting 
point about the ease of upward and 
downward mobility is mode about 


houses : rho upper dusscs, if they 
bad no ancestral home, would " take 
a house ” far t'lia season, the gran- 
deur of which would depend on 
their circumstances In that year. 
People commonly lived in rented 
houses most of their lives ; buying 
one's own house became common 
only after the First World War; 
this is a point originally made by M 
Girouard. To counteract the flux of 
new faces, the private aspect of 
public functions became important ; 
to go to a large public ball was not 
enough, tho Important- thing was to 
be asked to attend in an exdusdvo 
private pnrty. 

The book gives some account of 
the “alternative societies” open to 
those who- could not or would nOt 
conform, and discusses the condi- 
tioning of the young for their social 
responsibilities; here a brief look at 
the growing number of public 
schools would not have como amiss. 
The index Is too selective !» be of 
very much use, though there i a 
fu'f and useful bibliography. 1 he 
chief point of the book is in a new 
arrangement of known facts; a 
Strictly objective evaluation, from a 


sociological point of view, of the 
"(primacy of social goads” and (lie 
function of etiquetto and tho season 
In adiiovlng idieam. It is question- 
able, however, whether, sny, thir- 
teen lines of theory quoted from 
Durldieim on the mechanics of 
socihl change have very much to 
add to Miss Davldoff’s .own percep- 
tions, other than a gesture to the 
scientific framework of her own 
discipline. 

A tailpiece provides tiro brief 
studies of the way these things were 
ordered in other parts of the world. 
Miss Dnvidoff describes a Russian 
custom observed In Moscow and St 
Petersburg In the late nineteenth 
century : T ‘ Tltose -wishing to receive 
callers would set a candle in the 
window. Any acquaintance passing 
by oould cell and know ho would be 
welcome. If individuals or families 
folt like visiting, they would send a 
a list of 


raptured on tape is built up of the 
voices of 

five-year-old pros full of sandbox 
nostalgia ; scornful adolescents 
railing at their pre-packaged 
future ) single women unleashing 
sardonic nminories of the so- 
called superior sex ; women 
speaking from inside an institu- 
tion — the one known as mar- 
riage ; battle-scarred divorcees 
bearing oral history on the sexes; 
aging vcLcruus armed with volu- 
minous notes on endurance. 

Just " ordinary women with com- 
monplace experiences ", Mias 
Meade culls them. Lamentable. 

After Ditching one turns with 
eager gratitude to The A'ett* Chas- 
tttj/, Miujje Dec tec's offensive 
against worn oil's liberation, only to 
lay It down with mild disappoint- 
ment. It is not altogether ail inept 
performance, ll tough Miss Decter’s 
thesis that women's troubles today 
stem from a freedom ivhich gives 
them h " terrifyingly ’’ wide possl- 
bility of choice rather than from 
oppression seems doubtfully lenuble, 
und the suggestion that lesbian 
influence is responsible for some of 
the mote extra vugatu inanities of 
rite movement is supported only by 
the admission that li is “difficult” 
to say just how large u contingent of 
lesbians nos been exerting it, but 
Chut Miss Decter’s “ impression ” is 
that it is “quite large". Perhaps 
the target is ovea-cusy ; there -is uo 
exhilaration about holding up to 
ridicule anything so luherencly ridi- 
culous as those of the sisters who 
write off all domestic activity as 
“ shitwoik ”. On the positive side, 
Miss Dec ter fails to set the imagina- 
tion of tho -reader on fire with her 
picture of the truly free and self- 
confident women "choosing to be 
chosen ”, Still, tile attitude makes a 
change, and it is eanly days yet for 
the anti-ldboratloii movement to 
have produced its Sheila Row bo t- 
tinm. 


Pinned 

MARK G All OR t 

The Pin-up ; A Modest History 

223pp. Andrd Deuisch. Cf»,fiO. Pan. 
Paperback, £1.93. 

This very modest, but profusely illus- 
trated bistory of pin-ups alma -at 
several targets at once. There Is a 
text by Mark Gabor, giving a pre- 
dominantly American account of 
those mass-produced sexual pictures' 
which fall snort of true pornography 
and 


S 



servant out to get a 


■ tapers * 


the American women’s movement 
offering a “feminist indictment” of 
pin-ups. And thore are nearly 500 
pictures, more than fifty in colour, 
showing the various types of pin-up 
— such as cheesecake, whether dis- 
guised in “artistic” magazines, or 
flaunted in " girlie " magazines ; Him. 


and then choose the most congenial srars and ctflt heroes, of both .se^esj 
neighbour or friend t» call on. Pity and the recent trend towards the 
the poor hostess who put a candle " 
in hor window in vain. But, for 
sheer un-British charm, this custom 
must be without equal. 


"open portrayal of previously taboo 
areas and poses, approaching trap 
pornography; this is the target that 
Is hit. 


counts 
and notes 


the 


inent, Munich, Yha BJI 
wash tip. Ij if the Lb 
ot & woman who d ' 


covers 'the 
tiJp end pt March, 1900. 


• . anti admired determination, : She 2 bnmfa V,Bf S h wh ? 
aghast when Walter Elliot doS nS; ia^#KL 0Sh S rB fl ^k' Jr 0Tn; l944,' 
resign .with Eden riti l938 ; shK On 1 against the oi in 

• applauds Jewish purchaaes of frdn,' KJf * iSj - I#* ^''ded.' : Thf 

..tier laird during dark dayar^Th® -'iioPf ;■ t f® ns , Q, n Tor when-. '.because of the 


qualHy is apparent in the 
p S- Blfren , fif Z grandson of 
Pfeatje to. John Fomarnff. which 
.sic 


worsening situation, 
.that 


.^:tU^«'*|SEg5Kgaf4'B 


prices 

Stem fand thay are £ 

ing: Z guirt/as for " 

6 guineds for one Jjj 

the Creusot siege-gag^ 6 gf 
pride in the pert e JWJP j 
Africans on the Jj| 

... occasion ■ perhaps 

_i^ -■*“* ipwi, fhu last pOrtance of thelf , ac | if- 

six Wekii orrhC' siege arq left un- i r ^complaints. aboat tW ^ 

.This -may have been is rationed, and 

bV “young officers 
about Natives aod^- ^ 

iifg as. they K/Se C 
the moon and /iis.m 

, Baden-Powell s cjjRg* . 

a slon in February w '[ffi 
L ■ umitM. and f& iae ; 


cge. of Mafelting^ up to 

„ - ’H ud- afe compiaintsjv-^inj, 
may. Hava been fa rationed, and its 


?5. v l, J 5 , Liter estpig, rather ih 
'hgly, itnpohaot, puring tl 
*y? sbcselary, to « 

^ ^w^^r eihrecpond. 
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;V<*sr iioolis /rone 
Bl 'iMacoatf Miuufte 


Personality & 
Evolution 


Stan Gooch 


In this successor volume to 
liis miliLanr, controversial 
Total Man — 1 a timely and 
welcome, exciting essay of 
wide scope* (Prof. Ronald 
Fletcher; — Stan Gooch takes 
further his analysis of the 
conflict between Self and 
Ego and points the way for- 
ward to their reconciliation. 
A shattering, challenging, 
'alternative* analysis. 
Hardback £3.95 
Paperback £1.95 


Beyond The 
Punitive Society 


ed. Harvey Wheeler 
At the Santa Barbara con- 
ference on B. F. Skinner's 
Beyond Freedom and Dignity 
the theory, practice and 
implications of ‘ operant 
conditioning ’ were fully ex- 
plored. This book contains the 
papers given at Santa Bar- 
bara — by such authorities as 
Chaim Perelman, Lord 
Ritcbie-Calder, Arthur Jen- 
sen, Alex Comfort and con- 
tains a reply by Prof. Skinner 
himself. 

Hardback £3.25 
Paperback £1.50 


The Other Careers 


Mike Bygrnue, Joan Goodman 
and John Fordhmn 
A guide to finding work in 
media and the arts — TV, 
theatre, publishing, music, 
journalism — all the jobs the 
schools forget. A shrewd and 
useful approach to . the 
e glamour * careers. 

Hardback £3.50 
PnjJcrdflcft El. 50 


The Zen of Seeing 


Frederick Franck 
One way of learning how to 
meditate, is to use Franck's 
* Zen method ‘ of Seeing/ 
Drawing. In this book he 
exhorts all of us to learn to 
see by drawing — even those 
who can't draw a straight 
line. A fascinating and con- 
vincing theory brilliantly pre- 
sented by the author’s own 
drawing skill. 

Paperback £1.75 (large 
format ) 


Speaking and 
. Language 


Paul Goodman 
Goodman’s eloquent 
passionate ' defence 


poetry * as a necessary 
, ingredient to. modern life now 
i ; ^vaUabie iU paperbacV, : ^ 


Little Prayers and 
Finite Experience 


. Goodman’s last work. Poetry ' I 
and prose aphorisms written • 

. during. Illness Which attempt 
] , to afnrm his Ufa's work .des- j 
, severe physical denies- . : 
ji.siojt ■ 

• Hardback £2.00 . ‘ 1 

Paperbdck 90p v 


WILDWOOD HOUSE , i 
; I - Wardour. Street, London , 
W1V 3HE. 01-734 5578. 1 ■ 








For Instance ; lei’s lake n gmup 
of cooperating schools in, suy, 
Lancashire. Let’s luive nn agreed 
selection of poems read bv teachers 
and by children, and hy skilled 
poetry readers in ordinury Gentry, 
readings thui have nm been vetted 
for their capacity to induce .shiver- 
tear; and these Iasi also in l.aneu* 

shire. Then 'try veiled readings in 
Lancashire mid in Gentry. Mv pre- 
diction is dial the largest number of 
children would respond in .shiver- 
tear Lancashire readings, mid next 
tu sliiver-tcur Gentry readings. 


have started off t nr ,i . 
martyrdom, hut tte. * lo «'s 


inurtyrdoni. ], u[ their r * loe 's 
nlways Imiiled them W& 

go very far. defe a n C :^ r ‘ 

a determination ihai >i£ 1 1 
defeated, whether hf |J v ? 0t 
or soc.a 1 or religious f D rm, .2 
“«■'»«« or accepted 

ST 


needed some nn( i ■ fl 

c*„bi nf ShS 

*‘ ve jewelry and ill 


„snn)V of ereat scidptois 
* proceed in a number of 
may throw up successive 
35, until by some happy 
f i deliniiive volume appears, 
be conducted through de- 
ftumentary invest irnil mil of 
!J£.An example nf the hr*i 
Ghiberti, the subject of a 
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A ridiculous, tin impossibly coin- 

C licmed experiment ? l'e i’ll a ps- 

tn at present hardly anyone in Hr|. 
tain grows up wit’ll any use for 
poetry. _ In readings^ incapable of 
comniunicLiling u poetic experience, 
in language other than their own, 
there is no reason why they should. 




U uiiiuei - . 

superficial, approximate 
- which in 1956 were super 
k V a magnum opus thui ren- 

‘I .n..AMii A ii i.v:iinnli> 


Viewpoint 


BY MARGHANITA LASKI 


I n order to GtiT some fifty good 
readings of poems by Kipling for 
a series of radio programmes, it 
wax necessary to listen to many 
more: to the same people making 
several shots at single poems and to 
different people trying these poems. 
Hardly ever did the producer and I 
disagree on the version to he broad- 
cast. About halfway through, onu 
of us remarked that the test she 
used was a shiver at the top of the 
spine and/or a tear. This, said the 
other, wus the test she used too. 


The shiver-tear test for poetry 
is well known, the most celebrated 
account of it being A. E. Housman’s 
in his 1933 Leslie Stephen Lecture, 


"The Name and Nature of Poetry ". 
It is a common response to oilier 


This could bo remedied by pre- 
senting the poem on disc or cassette 
with such a fine poetry render as, say, 
Peggy Ashcroft, who seems almost 
a wnys able to use her video as an 
alembic through which tile essence 
at a poem is distilled. It nppears 
ungracious to nsk whether this 
would he enough. But would it ? 


Lhingp found beautiful. A nice ex- 
ample is Villenardou In’s account of 


the Cru suders approaching Constan- 
tinople from the sea anti being so 
much moved bv iis henurv tlinr “it 


much moved by its beauty that “il 
n’i at si hurdi cui la char lie frem- 


ist ”.. Then they lunded and sucked 
the city. 


It ts st rnngc ibm i n H country 
l nrreu singly concerned with lower- 
ing class humors it is still tuken 
lor granted that the only right voice 
ror poetry (sometimes, (hough not 
always, apart from poems with din- 
tecial spelling) is .Standard Gentry. 

This IS. for timer ».....,1„ i t' 


VVv. is nuiiHiaru uuniry. 

1 his is. Tor most people mid surely 
mosr children, to distance poetry 
iiHnlorubly, und how intolerably it 
can be distanced wus shown in n 


But if shiver-tear is widely accep- 
ted as voucher for the effect ivenesa 
of Its trigger, it can hardly be itself 
the benefit received. Rnthcr it must 
be the outward and visible sign of 
something else— at a guess, I. A. 
Richards's 11 improvement of res- 


nun nillllVf] III n 

rndio programme in which lack 
Dash, the (lockers' lender, talked 

Annul lue d in m. * ■ 


ponse . And if to say that i/ds is the 
benefit received from right reading 
of right poetry is to give no better 
explanation than to say that opium 
induces sleep because of Its dormi- 
tive property, it is still the only ex- 


■ 1 M.-uiiwr, liiiKeu 

nooiii his choice of poetry mid prose 
til Ills Enst London voice ; it wus then 
rend in Gentry. Poetry belongs to 
Us, not Them. 


r; - r - -j| iv ta UlO UUiy OX - 

pianation we con at present hazard. 
What is important is that shiver-tear 


What is important is that shiver-tear 
does provide a test of right reading 
of right poetry, and a test that Is, as 


, “ - J I “ -tit L 11 QL U, U 9 

the producer and I discovered, aston- 
ishingly exact. The poems and read- 
ings we thus chose induced similar 
responses, to pur certain knowledge. 
In many people who heard them, and 
in many people who said they hadn't 
expected it, sometimes because they 
thought they didn’t like Kipling, 

SEP nm** because lhe y thought they 
didn't like poetry. 


Of course, reading poetry to child- 
ren in their familiar dialucts and so 
as to induce shiver-tear presents 
practical difficulties. Many schools 
include children of many dialects. 

n,?^if. L. t ? acI,eis r - L ' fln s P eBk iheir 

pupils dialects. Even with recourse 
o disc or cassette there may not be 
me skilled dialect speakers needed. 


ooPf ■ 3 at ?f J ‘- S roup includes most 
peopde in Britain, if a spot check by 

the TV nrmiritnnv. 14 ir. ■ * 


iiTJT'-fr, « a spot cnecic by 

the TV programme 24 Hours is apv- 
to go by. People. in the street 
were .accosted and / arVaA- ip • t i.-_ 


, C__ .fsr!. -‘-V mo wuuiu. 

be * a n ? 1 wandered lonely as 
a, cloud ... 1 but couldn’t go bn or 

M “‘ “T "' 1 ■» 

^ .countfrad 

era 


It is even possible that parents 
might object. Though a yviue pub- 
lic is prepared to accept appropriate 
dialect voices for dramatic poetry, it 
recoils at any but a Gentry voice for 
straight or lyric poetry. I had dis- 
covered this in an earlier programme 
, er f. J ba d hied different dialects 
for different readings, and, among 
them, Monty Modlyn reading from 
Keats s Endymon in his natural 
Cocknyr, which I thought probably 
no farther from Keats’s own idiolect 
than Gentry is. I found it beautiful. 
Many, listeners found it horrible to 
the point. of blasphemy. Real poetry 
is, it seems, as much as the hews or 


il mi-ms. ns muen as the hews or 
Fn^e^r reSpeclab l e 0| fiy 


, r ^^ ta ^ nit y L ? nd response 
are two 1 dlffardot things, and we 
i ■% k P“W L nothtnk ..about res- 
. ponse. We do knAw that 


.Similar cun si derm inns apply to 
radio readings of poetry fur adults. 


Generally poems are rend hy prole* 
atonal renders in Gentry and that's 
that- But there are other possibili- 
ties: the DOOl’s nwii iirnluiltln , 


as you can I There’s a fish that talks 
■ ■ • )■ ‘I is nnssible hut unlikely 
that tlie teacher’s first recitation of 
it ur pupil’s first stumbling reading 
will i nil uce shiver-tear. The child 
may take In the poem notwitlistimd- 
Jug, out the chance of encountering 
the full poetic experience will have 
been missed. 


ties; the poet’s own probable voice, 
for instance, and I don't mean pnets 
reading their own poems which is en- 
tirely hit and miss. The excellent 
experience, some years ago, of The 
Prelude read in mild Cumberland 
(tapes now destroyed) might suggest 
something oilier ilum Gentry for, 
say, Vaughan. Clare, Blake, Tenny. 
soiij Emily Dickinson. Even if wo 


But TondiFcathcrandiUJe 

v n ,Vf ' t,,u ,hese > H 
‘t'lly, different too f f0 m 

modern counterparts in the f 

horn |,no. Doris Lessing^ [ 

hice Women. Touchfeather 

Modesty are free and | ED1 

lovely girls who are sexualh 

live and sexually corantu, 

ready to inaugmate sedunl u 

in the cause of duly, to recehe 

Modesty goes in for affection 

than love. The emoUonilli. 

rouchfeather can fall in low, 

never lets this affect her effi 

and when betrayed, both i„ 

herself and saves England whh 

as much hesitation as is s 


ky a i y , 

itfli superlluous. Ail exmnjjle 
jj/ond proctice is Juci.nu del In 
^isolated aspects of whoso 




5 i 


j., V e been studied with n 
.Aness that should, in theory, 
5 de a satisfactory survey pus- 
but no monograph on whom 
inithin measuring distance of 
ability. The lust and in some 
- die most intporiaiil nf these 
_ by James II. Beck, deals with 
i»dd probably be looked cm as 
A masterpiece und was cer- 
hlsmost influential work, (he 
dSanPetronio at Bologna. 


h specialists the crowning glory 

fcfeck's book will be that it in- 


IIKW. k “ uun 

H ‘ -three pages of mainly 
documents. They affect 
aly the history and structure of 
for, but also its dm mg and, 
liy, its iconography. It can 
be claimed that on the basis 
ft work the portal, from being 
taut wholly mysterious enm- 
has become one of the 
sculptural complexes on 
genesis wa ore most fully iu- 


Botli are satisfactorily cun, 
fully trained for the jabs ia , 


tackling them with inteMgeuc 
ingenuity, using fetnininiij u 


can t try reading Donna In London- 
Elizabethan Pope in Lmidun- 
Liglitceiith-Leiuiiry, there’s no rea- 


niale counterparts usenukpin 


sun for Gcntry-Twcniieih-L’eiiliiry tu 
be the best voice fur all of them. 
Sometimes to read these, and others, 
In the voices tlmr at least some lis- 
teners hear hi their nwn heads, from 
Goldcrs Green to Cuvan, slionld lie 
n matter of course, not an oddity. 
And to accept only those readings 
that induce shiver-tear in the pro- 
ducers should he a sine i/mi non. I 
ant convinced that acceptance of this 
Inst test uloiio would mean the dis- 
nppcnrancQ uf many people now ac- 
cepted ns poetry i-eaders, apparently 
on no better basis tliun iluu. with- 
out any response-tests of any kind, 
the current professional poetry* 
render of Gentry voire has been ac- 
cepted as the right mid iiauini] 


It’s odd that evcti-ln tbeir fit 
field uf the thriller they hive 1 
significant predecessor!. Barft 
Orczy’s Lady Molly of Scotland 


V. WRWW-IMI ^ 

is us mlniinnHy conTindaf ,li 
(Uudys Mitclielfs Mis Bradfyu 
tlie best-made female deiectiw 


... ..... , ■ — * mi hi 

muuthpjecG for Ukautiioh. I'oi ihy. 
l'lnally, os an exercise, rmisider 


possible voices m which in read 

le liny son’s ” May ■■ : p, ( ,fes- 

siiinul nude Gentry- the least plau- 
sible bin, on radio at h-.isi, hy n o 
nienns the least pnihuhle. |> t iifes- 
sniiiul female Gentry on radio the 
liiOM. likely. Ynuiig I .iiiiolnsliire- 
tiuged Gentry, evoking tlie poet's 
own voice ; Tennysnn wrote! this 
poem when in hix curly iwenties. 
Very ynung fciiinlc rusiic Liiicoln- 
sbire, trcniing the poem ns a drama- 
tic monologue ; this would lie my 
own preference for n radio reading. 
Or straightforward local English 
lT on J.W region of the world where 
fcnghsli is spoken and rhe poem 
likely to be read aloud. Maybe radio 
will be kind enough to try the lot, 
at least verse hy verse, and oil at the 
level of sluver-tear. 


n^l r *i , ? es ^. <i . ve > n fiction since 
Daphnls is Chloe ; female heroes, 
tully effective, never until the last 
tew years, when Jimmy Sangster 
invcntud Touchfeather and Peter 
O Donnell Modesty Blaisa. Cer- 
. tainly, plenty of earlier fictionul girls 


fiction, Jennie Melville’! Charm 
Daniels, is wholly heroine, iecs| 
neurotic, perpetually inWiioi \i 
usually receiving emotional i§ 
But ill] these, and the heroin*! & 
limned, were .created by vM 
Tmiriueiilltcr and ModesBj 
made by men— as wa!, incioua 
the nearest thing they have! 
female-hern predecessor, Mia 
Arlen'.s Irish March. Butj 
lived in the days when «. trfi 
who wauled men sMuiliyj 
iiuin niiilically labelled a oya| 
ilia iliac, and sjefeat her .a 
nnssible end, though sheflifo.“a 
fairly he said, as a hero. Saiw 
mid ' n'Dniuicll can not ut J 
Touch feat her and Modesty win- 9 
mil hors are free of the own-tey 
ami I'upininu which ®PP are "S 
vent women novelists * r0 ® n| 
wnmnn heroes, even at jha offl 
level appropriate to ihrlilErs- j 

both authors show right go w a 

In eschewing the pornographies 
sinus now almost obligat«B 
thrillers l»y men and almost *a 
lucking in thrillers by women J 
sex in their books is lke . 
lo women heroes, which n to RM 
which once again make* tw j 
that while men are apparent jag 
doubtful of sufficient sengaffl 
without ritillHtion's tantaincM 
women are always coitfideitt «n >a 
ness for sex If they want * g 

There have always 
women heroes in ‘f 1 ®; i‘ v l| 


women noroes in “*“■ r 
strange that Touchier 
Modesty should be nonesuch? 
tlon, that even they exist? 


itory In outline is this. The 
wa! commissioned early in 
y the papal legate in 
, Lodovlco Aleman no, und 
to include in the lunette a 
in and Child with St I’etrmtius 
fope Martin V with the legate 
ft* beside him. There were 
ktluee reliefs of the Nativity ill 
luthitrave over tlio door mid 
eon reliefs from the Old Testa- 
% u the sides. At some time 
!«« this date Hiid 1429, liow- 
?tbt scheme was changed in 
t respects. One of the changes 
t political j the figures of the 
rnojl legate were excluded from 
1 luaetfe on the very reason able 
di that Bologna had been 
under a papal interdict in the 
Iwg .year. 1 'Iiq other chungo 
artistic or icoimgrnpliic.il ; tlie 
Wtrelicfs from the Did Tesla- 
knme ten and tlie three ui chi- 
leltef! wore increased to live, 
ht of the ten reliefs was 
so thut tliui'o was no over- 
in ilia dimensions of tin- 
the now form of the door is 
by Mr Beck, rightly, to be 
in a drawing made by 
almost a cent my Inter, in 
work went ahead extremely 
Sluercla was engaged can- 
// °n commissions in Sicnu, 
at best a dilatory, nil- 
workman— but when be 
AHA most °f the doorway us 
oow (ie the Old and 
ttaamem. reliefs, eighteen 
^prophets beside the 
h.-l nd J * 0 °f l ^ e three ligui'e.l 
.rjnetie) were in position, and 

W* ?? unt ‘j 1510 — when, 
ol b reih nkine r.F thr> tuhnlc 


tlon. that even they exi« n 
tltrifler level, and that both P J 
lions of men.. The lesson, pjl 
to be drawn is that dew* 


^ ? a re thmking of the whole 
.a was decided to dismantle 
w,mow it slightly forwards 
InitrAti °^' A third figure, of 

as ^ as ,n « r, «4 * n ,,,c 

^*1 mis time. 


its expectation. 


formal precedents 
5* jwrway occur In Tnsrany 
□rows much emphasis on 


The Book of Kings: 
A Royal Genealogy 


' 12 s * >ecn properly 
iJl 2 £.* ,|,Ttasc »n in the prim. 


Compiled by Arnold McNaughton 

*^^Scv 8 *~"- E - r - l^ 0,ial ^ att ? n ^ ur,na ? 


KjomM 
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Florence by a couple iff years, but 
its technique could liiivo been 


learned only in the centre in which 
the "Si Luke" was produced. This 


is important for two reasons : first, 
that Quercia inok nan in 1401 in the 
competition for tlie second bronze 
door of the Baptistry in Florence; 
second, that Vasari, in writing 
Quercia's life, assumed that It is style 
was Florentine-formed. The first 
question to which nny writer on 
Quercia ought properly to address 
himself is whether his work should 
be seen in a local Sienese context 
or in the wider context of Tuscun 
sculpture. 


New Oxford 
History of 
Music 


Volume 7: Tlie Age of 
Enlightenment 1745-1790 
Edited by 

Egon Wellesz and 
F. W. Stemfeld 






Afdi/o/iiiii und C/iiW— u detail from the Porta Magna. 


There are two classes of sculpture 
which scholars find it hard to pene- 
trate. One is unfinished .sculptures, 
where the wmk before one’s eyes 
must be reduced to the work the 
sculptor wished 10 carve. The other 
is mutilated sculptures. In which, 
through time or human agency tha 
character nnd definition have been 
effaced. Unluckily, Quercia’s first 
great sculptural complex, the Fonte 
Gaia at Siena, falls in the second 
class. None rhe less, if we look- closely 
at such detail as is preserved— the 
deeply incised eyelid of the Virtue 
Hope, for instance, or the full lips 
nf Justice, or the rich classical 
drapery of the small figures beside 
the Virgin and Child — the analogy 
with Natini di Banco is once more 
evident. If the sell e me of the Fonte 
Gaia was under discussion after 1409 
and was Implemented after 1414, it 
coincides in time with Taddeo di 
Vartolo’s limp frescoes of Roman 
republican heroes in the ante-chapel 
of the Palazzo Pubblico, the pro- 
gramme for which sec-ms to have 
been discussed with humanists in 
Florence. Is it then a coincidence 
that the classical device of a curtain 
at shouldcr-heiglit lining the nlclie 
of Nanni di Banco’s “ Quattro-Santi 
Coronaci ’’ recurs in the central niche 
of the Fonte Gaia behind Quercia’s 
" Virgin and Child” ? 


The period covered by this volume 
n itnessed great changes in the 
aesthetic and tuimal concept inns of 
music, in technique, style ami, 
media. In the world ofopera, nf-tra 
stria declined .iml finally dial; opera 
buffo and Optra tomiijiic expanded to 
fill the whole range Ironi farce to 
tragedy j and works to vernacular 
texts became increasingly popular. 
For the firsr time in European 
history, religious music played a 
relatively unimportant pa it, while 
instrumental mu sic pew enormously 
in both quantity amt stature. 
Illustrated Jfi 


John Cowper 
Powys 


Novelist 


Glen Cavaliero 


Provenance 
of a 
portal 


There is one surprising feature of 
the Fonte Gaia to which Professor 
Seymour docs not refer. It affects 


John Cowper Pov'ys is regirded by 
an increasing number of people as a 
major twencicth-ccntury ^ English 
novelist. This systematic critical 
study of his fiction is the first lo place 
the novels in rhe necessary literary 
perspective. It contains chapters cm 
the nature of Powys’s imaginative 
world, on his literary art, and on the 
relation of his work to the English 
novel -as a whole. £ 2-50 


not the language Quercin employed 
but the artistic purpose to which It 
was out. Nowadays in the Loggia of 


was put. Nowadays in the Loggia of 
the Palazzo Pubblico we inspect the 
side sections of the fountain fiat on 
from the front. When they were in 
situ, however, and the fountain was 
filled with water, os we cun see from 
the Snrrocchi copy, only the reliefs 
at the back could readily be looked at 


The Odes 
of Solomon 


Edited and translated by 

James Hamilton 
Charlesworth 


in this way. In planning the lateral 
reliefs Quercia made allowance for 
that fact. The figures of Virtues, 
that is to say, are so carved that the 
far edges project. They postulate a 
central viewing point, and their 
heads are turned towards the relief 


JAMES If- RECK l CHARLES SEYMOUR, JR l 

Jacopo della Quercia a II portale dl j ac opo della Quercia, Sculptor 

*1 p,l0,, ’° a u^KiraHniK Bnliiftiia ■ 1'lGpp plus 134 plates and 1 16 figures. 

8 ' y-le UniyCTiitf Preis. £0.50. 


of the Virgin nnd Child at the back. 
The idea Ts not wholly unlike that 


linn, though tu ouyone - wlm 
at the totality nf Quercia’s i work if 
can never be long absent from the 
mind. How, we ask ourselves as we 
stand beside the metal rail looking 
down at the " Jong, almost intermin- 
able, and virtually unbearably 
beautiful silhouette of the liana 
del Can cm> I the description is 
Charles Seymour's), did so French 
an effigy come to be placed on so 
incorrigibly Tuscan a sarcoplia 
gus? How did Quercia, in the 
middle of the 1420s, develop he 


to handle historical data and draw 
right deductions from them, but to 
redress deficient 1 documentary evi- 
dence through visual analysis. 
Sparked off by Sparkcftbroke, the 
new book can be given a clean bill of 
health on neither score. 


of tho silent colloquy of Nanni dl 
Banco's "Crowned Saints", but the 


uniiLvo w.i.— . i — v i*, i • — i 

startling resource with which it is 
used offers a first indication of the 
gift for rhetoric to which Quercia 
gave rein in the Bologna lunette. 


The impnrtance of the Odes of 1 
Solomon has been recognized by 
scholars of such disparate literatures 
os rhe Dead Sea Scrolls and the 
patristic texts. The present edition, 
which includes for tlie first time ilia 
Greek of Papyrus Uodmer X I, , 4 
presents an introduction to the 
textual traditions, a revised Syriac 
text with critical apparatus, 
translation nnd notes, and a 
bibliography. £8 


With Quercia it Is specially im- 
portant to distinguish between what 
really happened and what could have 
occurred. This can be achieved only 
if analysis is based on documented 


&»»/.? lke doorway nf the 
2 ^). but jbe effect it 
SL 2 !". mak e again when 


vein of oratory that inspires the 
reliefs of Prophets on the mber- 
node of the Sienu baptismal font ? 


or securely attributable works. A 
number of theories about Quercia's 


■« uscan ,n «•« pnni- 

■ KylUture oyer architecture 


n i«. — u . rcr Hicrmeciuro 
bn . PQl.vcbromy. 


j the area from 

k deri**i an 6 ^ ,r *,^ mar ble used 


Ae huLP ^ Tystament scene* 
u by tet was deler- 

"pj an Romanesque pre- 


Luting bul on ,he * cvfcIi 


What were Ws rclaiEons whh^l. 
Tuscan contemporaries ? Or «n 
Sluter, if. as is very possible *or 
an artist lo touch with the Franco- 
Flemish culture of Lucca, bet ravel- 
led to the North ? Above a I, what 
kind of nun wa* lie ?— restless (no 

liarly Renjiwnce sculptor seems to 
have Y travelled quite so ""“jljfjjj 
duite ui liu e provocauim), lawless 
/in Lu«* in 1413 he stole o number 
of coveiahle objects, and was Ujjw 
chur Red with rfl P e , Hn ^ S d 

venal (he was accused of pccuj^ , °“ 


■ presentation the 
rSr&T*- T he theologi- 
ar!fl _J5 of tile Council 


venal me w« . »■- , . 

both in Siena and Bol ^ na ■^ h . cn “J: j 
had, in 1436, io Bee to Pai nU 


an— -j ■ ■■* ui me touncii 

, «|| WwiiiS® papa| condem- 
^ i«2S5 c !"d Hus, and 


Volume Thrde Illustrations and Indescj 


t; 


SI 


1 ^ 


£ tt ES3E? f J h fi p r «5 r *° ,, P e 

^ ChurchJfe? E J r,,e authority 

•tpediUir P n patristic 

^ Of inr<V?! ■ <>Wan 5PW«C5- 
il slblp ^ rp i e,0t,or, may well 
1 *ie ri*H«r d cited 

Sfixion'i 8 h ntl f ^ sco 
htrid^,!,: ^ Giovaunl da 
ng, p'l^tjyurch ere very 
%am 4 U ; k is no| 

^ 1 the -Rft open to question 
AtinAJ^^ucrasIes arise 




Blue 

W- from Ihe 
3 arq «rved. 


®eck doee not 
' .j. ofyw- 


ildu. in iu UCV ------ 

arrest)- 

restless sinving » . Pr ?*^°5^ff a 
mour cells it . bur the facts seem a 
goad deal odder than that. • 

For all these reasons readers wjll 
approach Professor Seyuiour’s cgm- 
iirehensive volume on ^ercia vv^h 
high expectations. 4 
rnost uJBuQm that whtre so mgh 
is uncertain a.book °n Quartia «n 
have nothiaK new to say. ^ nut inu 
li the rttc with Professor Seymour s 
monograph. Starting from ■ i IgJ 
vamege point midway between Rus- 
W« ”'.d P “.he 

thinker and novelist of d ^, nc t r . 1 
and depth, Charles MoiW fiJj 

ridr gAidarr h|*tory- ; Art history 


imiiiuui a j . i . 

early style have been advanced— that 
he was trained in Bologna by the 
Dalle Masegne. that he executed a 
marble “ Virgin and Child for Siena 
Cathedral, that lie was responsible 
for a * Madonna of Humility in. 
Washington, and, the most plausible 
though least well-argued of the 
hypotheses, that he carved a relief 
In the sacrisLy of Lucca Cathedral. 
None of them, however, has been 
proved, and from the standpoint qt 
method the only permissible view U 
that our. knowledge of Quercias 
work begins when, al the age of 
Iwentv-fivd or . thirty, lie carved a 

SSSf “Virgin and Child ” lot Fer- 
rara Cathedral, Anybook tharopens, 

like Professor Seymouris, with one 
o? other of the conjectural iVorks, 
and the * 1 Strives to explain how aod 
why it differs from the first work 
that is authenticated. Is dpqmed to 

^rouble f rora siart ' 


There follows a second relief com- 
plex, the Trenta altar in San Fra- 
diano at Lucca, where the figures 
emerge in half relief from a flat 
ground. About this beautiful work 
Professor Seymour has very strange 
notions indeed. It is “ permeated 
with mediaevalism ”, and Is, he 
argues, “a kind of compromise be- 
tween an older altar, probably a 
painted one, and what Jacopo’s pat- 
ron- Lorenzo Trenta, believed to bo 
a suitable replacement”. At the risk 
of appearing uncivil, it must bo said 
that this is nonsense. There are, 
though, two statements that can be 
made abolit tbe altar. The first la that 


Policy-Making 
in Secondary 
Education 

A Cage Study 

Rene Saran 


made abolit tbe altar. The first ia that 
its architecture was drawn directly 
from that of an earlier sculptured 

i- n!— i .u. — 1 . 1 , -• 


This study of post- r Q 44 cducat ional 
policy decisions and their 
administrative implementations by a 
large urban local authority 
provides new insights Into decision-, 
making in the school sjfltem. ^ 4-515 j 


altar in Pisa, and the second is that 
Its figure style, improbable as this 
may seem, once more derives from 
Florence. To anyone who looks 


attentively at the reliefs over the 
taberaacles of the three niches filled 


The American 
Steel Industry 
1850-1970 


by Nauni di Banco on Or San Mich- 
ele, and protracts them as figures 


in ’full-length, 'it will be apparent 
that the style Is of a piece with thai 


A Geographical Interpretation 

Kenneth Werren . 


of the four Saints at Lucca.' The 
altar has other peculiarities. One of 


Tliis book analyses the locatiqiiJl . 
changes involved in the enormods 
growth of thc.Amciidan steel 

r_ j * • .l. 


According to Professor ; Seymour, 

.. . ... ti „. u nart rtf fl " DFO 


iha f MadOhqi ** was part df a pro- 
' gramme' of sculpture " fop Ferrure, 
butyls ^ f Act the only work men- 
tioned in documents, and stood id a 


^intsanda'port^Vofthe donor. It 
was carved in 1406 jjo* ^03, and the. 
ULs- iiiind tn he deduced from it 


mdurs book) is the flattened style 
ia which the predolla is carved. " Rl- 
fievo stiaedato ” had beep introduc- 
ed bv Donatello in 1416 in Florence, 
and though tho.: compoaitioiis ' of 
Querda’s predellfl are not IDondtel- 
lesque (one of them at least, presents 
specific parallels with French book 
Illumination which have been noted' 
hv other scholars but fire not thought 


industry and the transformations 
wldch hayeaccontpanicd it in , ; 
technology, supply of riwhutcri; 


technology, supply of riwinatcrial, 
markets, and concentration of 
production. Oxford Reicarth . 
Studies in Geography 


^ain thing .to be deduced from f 
k that Quercia mqst have .practised, 
'as a tnarb(e sculptor in Florence. It 

I'ukc.^.iri-.lhe Opera. del Duomo in 


tantoiint to recognition of thli deve- 
lopment. Tho scanty evidence, 
indeed, suggests that at this time ^od 
In the, 14205 rQncjociri .cgmncts.Aylsh:. 
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i>«»iiaiiilli> nl' ttiTur significance, 
i'liey iitav well .lumnn for tltc li»- 
uif <»J an ApuMlc curved fur tlie c>ui- 
Jiule of f. nee. i Cathedral. This won- 
cIl'I'IiiIIv expressive statue— 

I'KifowM' Suyimuir will allow only 
that it “ preserves elements of 
IriMuiy " ( sis prosit ma hly do ihu 
weathered statues from- lhe Campa- 
nile in FlnicnceJ — is here once moro 
referred to tlio licit ionul date of 1411, 
but niusL have been Influenced by 
Donatello's “Si Genige" of 1416 
Htul wears a heavy cltitik that looks 
tot ward to the drapery of the 
wooden “ Anminciatory Angel ” of 
the early 1420s at Sait Gimignano. 

One of the troubles wttEt Pro- 
fessor Seymour's hook is thut it con- 
tains no catalogue, so that every 


which led him lu believe that 
Q Here In in tended ilieiu in some 

way in suggest iii'mixe painted 
‘all’unticu ". Not only is this deduc- 
tion inhere utly 1,11 likely, tint it is tint 
confirmed by clieiiiinif analysis. Su 
also with the wooden “ Madonna ” 
in the Louvre, which I’rufessnr Sey- 
niniir hi one time believed to lie 
" the full senk- nnuielln prepared by 
Jacopo or l>y ait assistant under lii’s 
direction, as a substitute Madnnnn 
Firt* the* llologua portal ", and which 
lie now regurtls as •’ u close deriva- 
tion from the hypnihetical second 
design for the Imielie figure". No 
one who compares the strung fore- 
■Imrieiiiiig of the Ihilogun 
Madonna " with the erect pose of 

ft ; skulks 

committed to the text. Thus we learn, The hook is filled witli slapdash 

to out; surprise, rhjif the Washlncron 


oF the Si cun font were bisected just 
nhuvo the heads of Ziichurius ami 
the Ansel and Inn is fined into terms 
of marble sculpture. All hut one of 
I be reliefs are beset by a horror 
which iiiiim have made them 
dilliciilt to read when they were firm 
pm in position and still makes them 
clifhciilt to read today. Yet the si mu I- 
taneoti.s decision to reduce the reliefs 
it the pihisterx from fourteen to ten 
had the opposite elf.vi, I hat the up- 
ward extension of the slab enabled 
Quercia -to define his 


imagine I'mfe-ssm Seymour's Quer- 
cia shouting to one of his assistants, 

"cnmi! ii long and fix the Christ." 

■file inn Ii is, of course, that the 
Christ appears weak only if it 
Is looked at in eye level, as it was 
in the (ljeili Collection, nr .slight ly 
above eye level, as it is imw seen 
hi the Opera del nmniio at Siena, 
bat tli a i it it is looked at from below 
fit must originally have been ten 
feel or more front the ground) it 
reads as a highly expert, impeccably 
calculated autograph work. Anil 
then llmsu muddies — between singu- 
lar mid pi urn I (“This Madonna and 
Child were finished between 
masculine and feminine (Quercia's 

faceless assistant Pietro del Miiicjlti toriu mid the Prato puWi7a.id sndhl 
Pietro della Luca della Uohhia It, the rolJl r«. 
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oi e unique in tlidr a. ■ 
ot the scenes mk e nE'^ ^ i*t that “ innocents ” who 
tocky backdrop wldd along Inherited know- 

isolate the figures— thU as well to have Miffi- 


sioti , the “Sacrifices of r t** 2te to or profit by the 
A|, el mid the “ Death fauch students a packaged 

!‘ ,,d others— the f not going to be very 

ering of a dishin? l ^ rcssi0n * s fl university is 0 good place 
imps fnnu DoSu trce * ‘“ntii ^Sag literary taste, how is 

illusion whiirS? ?Cr T ,, 9 iTi ? Th0 n,,llu,loRllcr9 
ittiniS? i £5*» Jurying tocomo to terms 


„ , r . • -.-—Washington 

Afudcnniu of lluuulity ” whs copied 
In an etching by Rembrandt “ pos- 
sibly den vi Jig from a devotional 

S not ihui travelled north” 
uwotisly so ctitegorical a statement 
must he correct, yet if we trouble 
to look up the print, it proves to 
have no resemblance tu the sculp- 
ture, and the usseriinn is seen us a 
inn infestation of mythomania, and 
nothing more. 

The same is true of the "greenish 
protective ngem " which Professor 
Seymour saw removed from one of 
fhe Bologna reliefs in 1955, and 


qiruliinrive judgments. One of the 
mtiM distinguished parts of the 
Trunin nltur is the head of Si 
Jerome, anti neither this nor tin- 
tomb sla'b ( t on ih- marker, as ProFes- 
sor Seymour prefers to call it) of 
Lore into Trent a 's wife can conceiv- 
ably be due to Quercia's assistant 
Giovanni da Iinoln. Similarly In 
Quercia’s last work, the lunette of 
the Cappellu Cusini in Siena Cathe- 
dra! “ weaknesses In some of the 
dptail, fur example in the Child 
Christ, aro tn he attributed to an 
assistant's work”. “I mu fud up 
with carving this relief", one must 


prances tn drug as 
Minalla through parr of the text), 
between the captions mid the text 
(witness the Vari-Bentiviigllo monu- 
ment)— .surety those should not occur 
in a hunk from ilie Yale University 
Press. 

Abmit Quercia's greuti-si wnrk, the 
Bologna portal. Professor Seymour 
would have nothing to tell us m all, 
save for the fact that lie publishes 
a number of interesting new detail 
photographs. Yet die problems are 
self-evident. When In 1428 the num- 
ber of lintel reliefs was increased 
from three to five, Quercia 
dcinned himself u> 
smalt, figurc-coiigcste 
that we see now 
ruthcr as though 


. ,, - - — the reliefs for 

the Campanile, at least one of which, 
the Logic, depends from Donatello 
while another, the Orpheus or 
Music, suggests some knowledge of 
Hie Buliigii.1 reliefs. But no sculptor 
solved it si; effectively ns Quercia, 
mid it is indeed miraculous that 
rite drama of his scenes can be 
sensed sii clearly from the ground. 

If he was not the greatest sculptor 
of the first half of the Quattrocento, 
he was undoubtedly the greatest 
illustrator, and this is the imirt* sin-. 


silhouettes or die 

unimpaired. In i[ ie *4^ 

rlc'cSh'S" comp'ert’ly. For 

;, ,a ls revised and MAtis you seem unconcerned 

sai “ rin '“ 

J-oi.m's like 

. ,l, f ou ell tils iM, j£ 


Adorn and .herirfu SF1J? 

» "'"ft confJa.XfJ®' £ 

|lvo of tho reliefs ij tta "S;!* ^ 

11. H. Auden 




To the Editor 


“ Large ninniicrcd 
niythy mind ", wlier 


Novel Course 




K*,?ii£T? S * member of Arnold 
Kettle s team who bus transferred to 
another side, I’d like to reply to 
Commetitary’s patronizing sneers 
about the Open Univershv Novel 
Course (November 9). It may shock 
mm to hud a player speaking off his 
own .shinpiid without the manager 
InterprcLiug •— though even that 
W be put down to vanti 


speak of them as failures of com- 
munication rather than lapses of 
taste. 1 don’t cure much about the 
offence our vulgarity gives to Mr 
Commentary's exquisite sensibility, 
i do core about whether our 
teaching material is clear, effective 
and enlightening communication. In 


order to ensure this, the Open Uni- 
versity provides for student feed hark 


criticism. What is it hut the impot- 
ent sighing of nn aesthete for the 
days when art was line and under- 
graduates exquisite? Awful style 1 
The Open University thrives on 
open debate and discussion, con- 

ssrsK sms « » 

fellow-ucadcinics, or from tli. 
ctal organs of the litcrarv wot. M . 

GRAHAM HOLDtiRNI-SS. siudv thitt 
Department of English, University ' 

College of Swouseu. 

Let us hope Air Iloldeniess 


mot mn.s to hi s 
e tile aJiiiunirinii 
seems merely rltiiusy. Clearly, 
Mcvens ran unt have xmirn/ed the 
hiies— even to an inner oar. 

The phenomenon is due, I suggest, 
to the degree of Inner Speech, ax the 

Stevens 
poets find them- 


DAYTON HASKIN, SI. 

J House, 39 Fiizjohn’s 
_ Lwidon NW3. 

” .id «■ 

whether the clumsy figures, sofl 
adapted to rhe rectaugje in y,td_ 

'T , wcre bo hoped that ibnso 

Inh,. .^'i. • d , f °. r !,e qsjapsofB the letters oF W. H. 
{l.L-./.T- '^bef. All this and nasnll let a reasonable interval 

be pub- 
over a 
coinptinc- 

, „ - .... letters of 

1 1 nper monograph oil Querda. # Edgeworth, despite her ex- 

dfidre for privacy ; hut if she 
tnd confidence in her inline- 
Eurary heirs the letters would 

f ka burnt. 1 know front talk- 
ih old that the present teii- 
inuh Into print mimediaiely 
niter's death, or before the 
if an expressed lime limit, 


anthology tries, if .inadequately • 
meet. ’ h 


vursity to nnynne who qualifies 
read for a degree, no matter trl 

;r,e n s 

i«y‘h.>i.ii-.irai kSSi. r'SSdriJrjft : 


which will quickly eradicate the 
grosser faults from the uniix, and c |, 

•* Xle^ UUprOVe aa.a .. livm. su, Ui'o 

dribbling my own ball on this occa- c '-“ *“ 


ends hieratiirc with mure ut lent ion 
tmin he rends Cmiiuicmni-y. •* in ibis 
course there ix im excess " : “The 


h 1 ';. 


si on. 

My personal interest bi this derives 
selected ~ ■*- 1 ' ^ omit, on*ary 


What seems lo irritate Mr Com- 
mentary most of all is the very 
atmosphere of tho Course Teum— an 


at l w C |ri d J B la # ther innocllol,s attempt sion, niutual^resnem^ comEfned' witli 

H^ i r s r T,V.^jrY‘ l ‘‘ ri h “»«*™«‘vec.ltPcta. C ?K™wS 


V 


.1 , 

; ■- 

fi-'} 


ir . w . t \ » ■ Miiisr irije 

Heights unit, and produced it as evl- 
dence of the "calculated chattinesa 
of the house style” Some of our 
students limy have felt with Mr Cotn- 
n oninry that it wasn’t very funny. 
Bui I doubt If anyone else hns been 
perverse enough to think It import- 
«nt, or significant, or worth quoting 
or even in some way representative 
of the whole course. That assertion 
Is not only wrong, it is also mislead- 
log, irresponsible and dishonest— 
that is, Mr Commentary knows as 
well as I do tiiat it doesn’t suggest 

fe, Kei,e M 1 t( \ n0T of the Nineteenth 
Century Novel course. The Open Uni- 
long-distance teaching sys- 
tem demands the discovery of n 
r whit:h . wllt communicate 
f . nrnier| y ohshrinod in the 
palpable obscure of academic laraon 
to die ordinary working man and 
woman, fn attempting to create sucli 
a language local and particular 

JiKr even luc,re Beneral ones, 
would of course occur. But let us 


excess”; “The 
bunks is excellent " ; 
. overall truatnioiiL of 

Form-in-the-novel is a triumph"; 

rhey nru teaching documents, and 
g^ j fhejj are lillud with good, 
"f udvice ; these are sonic of the 

irlri sklllk V 1! ’ sneers which 
tiotdiTiicss has uvcrluoked. 


Mi 


. deserved more sequels 
tliun it hns received, Americiius who 
encounter a foreign iiimiiiiitui when 
reading tn themselves almost always 
nnghcizo the pronuiiciiitinii. Hut do 
''' L ‘ ‘ _ Ami in that case may not the 
A me ncui i diffidence in reading 
poetry aloud stem from a similar 

subjectivism in cunipotiiiig it ? May 
not the incoherence result from a de- 
pendence upon nu almost pre-verb, il 
love of Inner Speech? Stub pussi- 
miitlex do give me tu least furimislv 
to think. 


pjioosing — , . . - 

Jlee it .as lus tiuest ion. 


and 
enilcr- 


am only cause the de.si ruction of 
material valuahie to the historian, 
ihe over-impatient destroy the goose 
I hut lays the golden eggs. 

CHRISTINA COLVIN. 

50 I'l ;i nt hi i im Road. Oxford 0X2 

‘Opcnpit Mining’ 

Sir, — 1 have only just seen your 
issue of Oct olier 19. Its review of 
my hook Opcnpit Mining coiiinins, 
umiuigsi various dlstortinns mid in- 
ventions. the following passuge: 

The iiaitern followed closely re- 
sembles that used hy the Zucker- 
inan {'(Miiuiissinn mi Mining and 
the Envimnmeiii [report pttbli- 
slmd in London, 1972); the omis- 
s[ i | cm of any reference in this 
report is surprising mid must cast 
doubt on the effectiveness of the 
bibliographic side of this series. 

Had your reviewer glanced at the 
index under either “ Zuckcrman, 
Lord " or “ 1 Commission ■ on Mining 

and the Environment ”, he would 
have been led to n full reference 
(page 70) in that body’s report, and 
thence to citations on pages 58 and 
6.1. He would also have discovered a 
reference (page 72) tn extensive evi- 
dence which I prepnrod for Lord 
Zuckonnnn’s Commission (page 110 
and wlii ch is cited on pages 63. 65. 
81. ami 92. 

How can n publication uf the 
Y7..S"s high standards allow a 
reviewer of such slipshod habits so 
to attack the credibility of an author 
—Indeed, tu him iluit ho has 
plagiarized from u well-known refer- 
ence without proper citation ? The 


Implication of careless scholarship, 
or worse, Is particularly damaging to 
a , - u . Bnd m ihe Red Alert series to 
which it belongs, books “ claimed tn 
oc authoritative, comprehensively 
annotated^ and provided with biblio- 
graphies ", and to an author engaged 
in wide public debate. 

I trust that through nn appropri- 
ately prominent statement you will 
attempt forthwith to repair some of 
the duniu|ie wrought bv voiir 
reviewer’s inexcusnbic and irrespon- 
sible error. 


fi Rnyne 
Wll. 


AMORY B. LOVTNS. 
Terrnce Mews. London, 


* leviuwer wrncs: — t regret 
that my remark about the complete- 
ness of Mr Lnvins's bibliography was 
stronger than is justified. 1 npalo- 

f [ize for missing the single reference, 
n a note on page 70, to the Report 
of the Commission nn Mining and 
the Environment. Though It is nn 
excuse, I feel bound to point out 
that the reference Is neither full nor 
correct ; the insertion of quotation 
marks around “ Commission " pre- 
sumably reflects a view of Mr Lovins 
about the status of that body. 


dedicate it tn us, ihniigh it "will ha 
in a funny place tis it's rather lute". 
She wrote from Lniulmi saying that 
she was sending us our copy under 
separate* cover (on February 4, 
1963) and on Fchruury 1 1 she was 
dead. 

When I was given the copy n few 
weeks Inter 1 found the dedication 
oil the page with the copyright 
details : *' For Elizabeth and David.” 
This is hi the HoiiiLMiiann edition 
under the pseudonym Victoria 
Lucas. (E. and D. Compton was our 
name.) 

Is it ri^lit for a publisher tn delete 
die dedication nt a book, when it 
was the express wish of ilic author 
that it should be included ? Even if 
she is dctid, ii_ seems a very cruel 
thing to do. This was a precious gift 
to us, from a person we loved 
dearly, mid I cannot understand 
Faber taking such a step. 

ELIZABETH SIGMUND. 

Taw Green, North Tuwiun, Devon. 


Brecht in Exile 

Sir, — In last week’s front-page" 
review I referred lo the withdrawal 
of Klaus Vtilkcr's Brecht -C hr on ik. 
This has now been reissued in 
revised form, with proper attribu- 
tions for its many quota Lions from 


‘The Bell Jar’ 

£g SiffiHLS km css 

contplLte novel has boen denuded t hat the article contained one or two Warren for liis life of 

errors not of my making. Thus “ Lhe 
Moscow 4niigr6s in Germany and 
Hungary ” near the end uf the second 
paragraph should have read “ the 
Moscow German and Hungarian 

dmiEris" (i e, those resident in Weidenfeltl and NicoLon. 


of its dedication in the Faber edi- 
tion which was published after her 
death. 

This novel was dedicated to fry 
ex-husband and myself by Sylvia ; 
she came and asked if she might 


Moscow), while tin- dctiniiiim of 
form given nt the lion uni of column 
two on the svcuncF page was Schoen- 
berg’s, and noi, ns a mis placed quo- 
tation mark inmli* it appear, Brecht's. 

YOUR REVIEWER. 


Great little books 

Sir, — T have often ruinarkud with 
surprise the length of some honk 
which one or .mother of your 
reviewers lias refer red to, whether 
approvingly or in derogation, as 
11 littlo ", I now see that Michael 
Brock's The Great Reform .-let is in 
its turn described (November 16) as ,t 
“little bonk”. The texi is reported 
to run to 411 pages. Fom hundred 
and eleven. 

RODNEY NEEDHAM. 

56 Holywell, Oxford. 


Two of Britain's largest literary 
prizes were awarded during the past 
week or so. The Trustees of the 
Wolfson Literary Award for History 
gave their £5,000 prize to Dr Frances 
Yates, author of The Rasicrucian 
Enlightenment, of whom our 
reviewer wrote ut the time of the 
book’s publication, " no scholar in 
recent times has done more to open 
up our picture of intellectual life in 
the post-Retiaissunce period " 
was Dr W. L. 
Henry II, dis- 
cussed in a front-page article lu these 
columns on September 21. 

The Booker Prize for fiction (again 
£5,000) went to J. G. Farrell for The 
Siege oj Krishnapur, published by 


-- — Ola* 

generally ; and this ought ip 
adverted to directly in iny a 
to criticize or defond this anlholi 
Of its nature an anthology 
designed »» provide a 
ground for a wide range of wai 
Among the “ innocents” wia 
conn? to this one, if it is sdwli 
American uuivarsitios, will be 
dents whose major subject h 
all. “ 


ianipulating Marilyn Monroe 


literal ii it* ut 


There 


Sclent volume there Is tmu 


bullying or 


ft - a ----- iwwnkti, 

mivllf m ,IIB off V* 11 wn shin-pad, he 
mixes Ills nieruptinrs like a knicker- 


& 0 ^,R l ? r 3:TV . aU liis evident 


Brill, 

shire. 


V. IV. HATESON. 
Aylesbury, Buckingham 


of dogmatism, moral M1 

fanaticism, tho senso uf a col lu bora- 

S H53as== gSgteS ‘ Dai Country ’ 


" majors " In economic* end , 

French and philosophy. covered with ^ImnVu; 

o her from top to m« while 
9 Uitc c<mu*iuedly--a 
8 nd ainc-ualile lioilv. 


necessary : we 
»R mark- 


lent 


awarded the folluw- 
— one nut of one, excel- 


mmilty academics spend ‘ afi S Periiap7Tcnl!dLr«,?a ? -!"**“*«■ 
time talking about and never semn necossai-v: “n ^- a -a... , i n Fi. lfi 

to achieve. But of course it enmos as 
no surprise that the “deft skulker" 
of Commentary should, from behind 
tne protective veil of unonymity, 
sneer hi such un achievement. 

Still, on die few occasions whon 
Mr Comaientnry does toss down a 
few critical hints to us base football- 
players in the street, the effect is 
enlightening : 

Commentary felt that Balzac’s 
plethora of social background did 
not excuse the poor plotting, the 
melodrama, the awful style, or the 
clubman s callow philosophical 
digressions. 

If these are Commentary's critical 
values and standards, the Open Uni- 
versity has nothing to fear from his 


Sir,— While 1 nut grateful f«r the 
notice uf my bunk uf stories Dai 
under the inspired caption 
Tuffy-nosod ”, I mu rather puzzled 
by a number uf your reviewer’s 
claims (November 16). As he is 
anonymous. 1 hove nu means of 
knowing whether he is u pommy, a 
limey, a nigger, or even u yid, but 
if he ascribes feelings to nte about 
Wales, he should quote accurately. 

^ .? r ? Mouth, hardly u lady, does 
not think 1 BBC Wales is in every 
respect little bettor than it ought tu 
be . She knows, as we all do, that 
its executive stuff are recruited in 
the main from one social group und 
uieir oihia South Walians lire indi- 

„ . . ,, Jiypothesis might *! nCc tl,c y . d *» speak Welsh. 

explain the contradiction I find , u draw «lenuon tu tlilh, or any 


them will pruvo Intelligent 
even I linugli they are ml 
mimed by “iiiiieritcd know 

Cer l ii i uly the cl ivorsity of |[ she T,V,ni,n" v "“ - 

gruunds nud interosts amoM the , wecl m , r ' V * V* V !r 

ueiiis has omiched many P u ow »V-i ,u 

uonrse for everyone concflrotiJBlE own 'tJH hi u » U i n Nl ‘ u , i,>r 
more often, I am afraid, , s U r,- l ‘, ,r 

uses prove to be less ^jggStS^ ^ 


com 
luting 
pan is 


Questions of Tone 

, — J was glad to have Jack 

lS S y L C ^' mat ^ (November 

to; ot the curious difficu by m«nv 
American poets have in reading 

tent »tivcly sug- 
gested (November 9) that un expla- 
nation might be found in their speak. 
"8 language (their native 
k"!fe r i Can - ?, n sTish) and writing what 
is essentially another (the British 
English that still supplies their 
poetic models). The hyj iSu 



W MAILER 


Bodiar and Stnughtmi. £4.M5. 


r^porie^ fo7tbek f . 

i ; and tills lias to dp, „°^ n n ,? nf f rS<; ' 0 f n l ' 

'• •ii L.r not °l‘t*ndy told 
u a<ly l««r? 

fe?i B ? al e he l,as n,rl,ed 
?ype. ar - ,S - ° f the 


NicuN"! 


I ta artist 


whnrni s,,,,, oone 

'•0,22? f ft,,ed “con 
b. °f succumbi 


Mailer often 
snmeone who 




Professor M. J. Eysenck's important new book 
deals ; wijh the ways Jn which peapie are bora' 
different j and the failure of our society -to take • 
this into account.. ; He -.covers, among, oiher '• 
things, education, sex differences, peoplogy 
amJ (importantly) the ways in which social 1 
classes are formed and dispersed under the : 
impact of: inherited traits, maurice temple 


?«iith, fo 


The Inequality of Man 




. » iinu ‘T, «wiwion ru mis, or any 

benveen the brilliant lines or frag- uu desirable aspect of Welsh 

meat ary passages in tho most sue- - ftj ’ ! s , n . ot » hate Wales, nnr indeed 

Sj'i American poetB and their * 

inability to achieve flawless poems. 


Lucy Beckett has challenged me 
on both issues (also November 16). 

The linguistic bifurcation is surely 
obvious. to the nakedest ear. Haashc 
not read the late and great H* L. 

V was . n )°rc interested 
in her list of four American poems 
‘ were l. l n her opinion, brilliant 

M a J Iac l Stevens. Tho 

terWu 5 wlth J Sunday Morning ”, 
i hav f « dm irad with ressn-a! 

: l fl i 8t read 11 in John 

Gould Fieicher’s “Some Contem’ 
porary -American Poets (The Chari, 
hook, -May 1920), where 1 (sienin- ’ 

: S&P deliberately e . 

nr.* tanM ‘ j The thrce et!iera Sir,— i have 

at least y° ul T . ™vi fl w 


is criticism ihe sole prerogative uf 
your journal. 


For the rest, since your reviewer ls 
that 


A HISTORY OF 
WESTERN MUSIC-. 
Volume I 

Music From Tl 
Middle AgesT< 
The Renaissai 

Edited by 
F. W. STERNFBLD: 

£7*00 ; 1 j 


these 
break a 


oal«’7r sMttumolng 

■SAp?y tSJSSS: 

itri?« n . ed .%“ d , " dr,,n 
enough 

J3& V fere H( l»ar‘!d 

1 fc Wlecm n i by . facl dint 
•tesira 1 ^ am,,ir,nn suffi- 

>>ill«ti h oS” OVCrlhr0w of 
'»• rou B hl 


through insufflrii'iit l'oisoiiol atten- 
tion, and she wax bored. 

Thu real horror is rhat slowly, 
progressively, the child loses all 
sense of inli.ihiting even the fair 
volume of li.s own body. Since it 
is existing on the lowest luvols of 
smiiil .significance, supervisors 
tend in look ilirnugli the child ns 
if it is to ii dugrac Invisible. The 
volume it inhiihiis is without 
importance. 

And In* talks tilmiit ** the drandfu! 
spread uf tlie habit tn be bored, 
which is eipial to saying tiiat a root- 
less resentment would occupy 
I'eiitral positions in her psycho". 
One result uf orphanage life is 
crurinl to bis version of Marilyn : 

A fragmented identity in tho 
refusal uf one personality within 
oneself to have any relations with 
the other. If such a notion hns 
value, let us assume that the 
conditions of an orphanage are 
suited tu creating too wan a 
psyche nod too glamorous a ona, 
Since the orphan’s presence n tho 
world is obliged to turn drab, the 
life nf fantasy, in compensation, 
can become extreme. 

So in her adult lift* he sees Marilyn 
as living with two people 
inside her, working against each 
other: a sex computer and a tender 
Madame Bovary nnd_ £ian 


Why not ? But why ? Mailer fairly 
maintains that tho " reductive voice ” 
(she was Just another dumb broad) 
speaks with no more authority than 
the “romantic" ( witch -angel- 
Napoleon, etc), and it would be quite 
wrong to pretend that his book Is 
boring. On the other linnd it would 
also be wrong not to confront tlie 
fact thnt his metaphors und assump- 
tions rcvonl a certain amount of ex- 
haustion nod strain. 


i ^ hi! tlio present volume, all the stuff 
about the possible plois surrounding 
.i.^^. 0l A S _ l 1 ® 8 . . but f ? -I Marilyn Monroe's death really be* 

longs in a proto- novel, bin not a very 


i plus ““/i'l ,8 ‘ roughly: angel ; Madame Bovary and jnan «■ ... b ed as t hey 

of Arc (I) ; Boris Karloff .nd \$«g i|“ r J^TS 


Mailer contributes is so predlcutblo. seed of assassinations to follow?” 
He works by a kind of programmatic 
mystification of ' his material-- 
“omens surround her", “coincl- 
dL-iices spring up" and so on. but In 
u way ho puts them there. In this 
connexion it is worth SRying a word 
about his method In relation to Ills 
previous two bonks. In Fire on the 
Moot i, trying lo explore the signifi- 
cance or the moon landings, lia 
writes i " If tho universe is a lock. 

Its key was metaphor rather than 
measure" In The Prisoner of Sex he 
defends some ruthcr eccentric ideas 
he has about conception by saying 
thnt lie believes them “not on the 
scientific evidence . . . but nn the 
metaphorical drift, lhe metaphysical 
drift if you Will, of his own 
thought * But nothing can hide toe 
fact that Mailer didn’t go to the 
moon, he hasn't got a womb and 
he never met Marilyn Monroe. 

So in writing about these unknown, 
unseen, unmet areas of experience 
he must not only have recourse to 
metaphor, bur elevate the importance 
of his metaphors until, he more than 

hints they add up to a metaphysics. ... . .. . 

There is nothing Inherently wrong is a kind of mnssiva factoid. In 
In t-hifi orocedure and Mailer’s mota- justifying his undertaking to write 
SiS iK 12? a major enlivening the book. at all he says « Set a, thief 
?nrt nr In oostwar American litera- to catch a thief, and put an artist on 
Sref Any complaints against the an artist” He might have adds d- 
metaphors in this book would be write a factoid to evoke a factoid, 
related to the fact that ^'ey are now , Mailer’s real book about Marilyn 


and. die mysterious connexions . 
between sex-power-pul Itics-fniitesy- 
magic was An American Dream m 
which Cherry is clearly based nu tho 
role (and name) Marilyn Mmiroc had 
in Bus Stop : 

She had studied blondes, this 
Cherry, sho was all of diem, some 
‘bloudo devil had escorted her 
through the styles. It was a mar- 
vel to watch such mercury at work. 
She could have been h nest of sep- 
arate personalities. . . , 

In tho present volume, nil the stuff 


the tic products to manipulate mass 
emotions, and he knows very well 
when he is wading urnund in what 
he calls “ Factoidal Gulcli (Pace 
some reviewers, the word Is useful 
since it suggests someth iug more de- 
based than “ fictions ”.) He notes 
also that Monroe collaborated with 
people in building up a factoidal 
account of her. life. In a way Mari- 

S rn Monroe was a self-created factoid 
the fact being Norma Jean). What 
Taller docs not make quite clear, 
though he probably would nor mind 
the observation, is that hit* own book 


kind enough to say that every one of 
my stones aims at making a poiut, 
client * P that .he. misses most 0 / 

.. ALUN RICHARDS. : ■ 

SwliLa '' Ko,d - We “ Cras '‘ Already Published: VoW? 

‘Oxford Anthology ““ ¥! ® 
of English 
Literature’ 


MODERN AGP 
£6*50 


.OSS iSSF” i”* 

hand Sflfuf nd nu *l«ws. 
If, God : lirf^u** J" a K« and 

theM n he D ? v9 * CtC >* 

lbf£ ^Eh | P rf> * 

A I 0 i olc , n . dou * and 
A** }hii is how 
'* the whole 


are for the 
[ague, waste, 


good one. (There luive beau so many 
attempts to turn Monroe's dentil into 
some sort of symbolic event that it 
might now bo better simply to leave 
It as the sad mystery it was ; or, If 
clues must be sought, wc could do 
worse than consider Durkhcint’s clas- 
sic account of an runic suicides — 
"Those who have only empty space 
above them are almost inevitably lost 
in It, if no force restrains them.") 
Mailer says that if you attempt to 
"classify” Monroe too neatly 
H goes to phosphorescence and du 
rather tiian classify her, 1 he has 
" MaLlerlzed " her. Bur, if we may. 
avail ourselves of his metaphors, 
"some phosphorescence and a 
slightly larger amount nf dust” 
would be no bad way of indicating 
what this book offers. 


she 


Th. ii m" maxe me or mc ttj; worn iramm 

W| O I BS 0 r' wl, ° 1,08 Crosby f?); a whore and an artist ; ^'r^Vr^maglc and“the occult: 
; mJtf&J* * erms °* lhc orphanage mouse and a general “J d * 0 E of thflm wor ^ qpitewelL For 

determined to be avenged on the j^ 8ta n ce he' starts by talking of Mon- 
world. " We must live in two lives ' roe Jn |ermfi flf sweets, Ice-cream 


~'Uot poems at all in any severe sense Anthology a f 


an .'. resporidence. 


rend vtrirh interest 
of the Oxford 
English Literature 
and the en aping cor- 
It is nearly always 


IwsteWwa ; sa»w&i£S 


MHUDIAN ■ -rijE^S 
national pq etm. 
llUM J*0. a; OO* 


poems without , once men- 
even one of iu™ 


critical acumen that 




SSSriT •Srfc^SSwi 

»S49*I.. ftupaU SUWg. l 

or AiwmibI SuOscripKOO ■ S' .. 


when we think of her one life. 1 
What made her great was her ambi- 
tion — she was a female Napoleon 
fhe uses the comparison often) J 
thus Mailer turns her Into one more 
’“* *0111 ’"Kwnoie of thow American imperial selves, 

: Anyone 6 x. crs human whose desire for dominion, be It 
ite dJ®**! 11 . contained through words or films or whatever, 
makes them stand out from tne 
hoinogonired masses- In net death 
she said “ gnodhye to that world she 
conquered and could not use . - And 
, wr y much after death? “Let us hope her 
^ntin? 1?^ M 16 first part mighty soul and the mou»..pf her 
fcftLjE * I« Mailer's ffttle one are both recovering their 
Marilyn’s proportions in fa . r . 

Wlt| ). . Exceptional Gracious home, » nA sb® wIU soon 


Pernutoiiije, within 

iriSW’Bt- 

‘ n°„ V i e 5Ur f* 

Une verv much 


Nc 


5 way " nf V- - Dp,IOJ1 T gracious home, aim 
!. k themLi f taW wnb return to us from retirement. .TJJ 
jWraBftJSl «P«W Sd of tbe book is posiibely 


peaches, and since she did make her 
sexuality into a consumer product 
which people devoured this is appro- 
priate enough. .Moreoyer .lt brings 
into sharper . focus the dark / irony 
that while people wore eating up hor 
image like so much candy she was 
poisoning herself with, uncountable 
numbers of barbiturates and sleeping 
pills. We are made aware of the 
two sides of our modern appetites. 
But when he does strive for novelty 
be at ufres hardly avpids being cpmic 
or embarrassing (Marilyn's youthful 
sexuality was “ not unlike an advance 
of little infantrymen sent up to the 
surface of her skin In general 
Mailer works through an 'art of un- 
impeded assumption.; ,.0ile_ stops 


The Shining Levels: 

The Story of a Man who went back to Nature 
John Wyatt 

A beautifully told story of a man who escapes to lhe 
solitude and splendour of the Lake District countryside lo 
find peace and himself. . . !' 

£2.10 Geoffrey files 

The Green Roads of England 

R. Htppisley Cos 


Now we can 


! ?red n ui . mOr« version 


aui Ufr-/iea fKV'ttJ , A, pitt: 4 


managed to *j 
m abw!» vL AfaBar if genre-; he ih 

easily with one hand .in ew». 

; jSL^? CrpbaUagy biography comes mainly ■ fwm 


novel 'biography ** bui be has 

) to synthesize a new tuseo 
if' rather, wbrWng un- 

one hud :l» ea cb. 

the 


-!-}n tecdp i 




But the rentatlveness diminishes as 
Mailer warms to his .assumptions; 
near the end We rdad:' Ona «n 
believe .she Itft wiih a Ctyse and 
lives dear u? rtlU— First Lady of 
American, ghpsts i v - w& uot.iissamo 
mdnraml see her death as the 


• * 1 


created aloiig watersheds, with earthworks to protect them, 
£3.25 ■ Gamstpne Press • , ; 

Gacnst one Press, 59 Brompton Road, London SW3 IPS 

; ;; ^ . . s - „j.-; , w . . 
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UUORGKS LUKIN (Editor) i 
Album Sand 


nR.iin.si iliQ likel-ilmnrf nn over- deal with, the Grub Si reel iunelo in 


* *■ " J biUUI-VHI, UI 

course— reality never is) tan be 

u,,d il w*s certainly eriy ; "iliJ IncorrigHil/Viabi't'of ww£ 
J n ^ pubhshed wilFi ing different hats as an authoress 

a proper cuuial com moni.uy, and n socialist nn due hand, a 

Yet the prominent feature of * SQUira on the other j 

these volumes is not clieir novelty fJi? sad a n,l, “ , «y. . to °, o]ca S 

(even though of the 1,691 letters lwtw “ 011 die lines, tc, deceive herself 
1,084 were hitherto unpublished and ^riihio l “ VUr ?i T"®! ° f 

278 only partly published) s0 much JJJ, "f “ A b ° ve aTl ’ 
as the day-to-day, often painful S2K? 1 S u# 4l S r unem 2 tlo " ni 

account they give of the general h £ thm . she favoured, but 
dlsupiioliirnierm .that attended this ■ , om found, and which sets the 
ill-fuied idealist in her middle mm p,tcl1 °f ”* r novels apart from the 

She never learnt to stem her J wna,u * c| M» of Sue and Hugo, as 

extraordinary gift for optimism and , ponderouineas of Balzac, 

enthusiasm in the face of adversirv , ra « so much of human interest 


doHl with, the Grub Si reel Jungle hi the "hivor cunvulsil' " Genrge Sand a n a ,„« . m 
Pans ; her capaary (o prndiicu ncca- and Mussel spent In Venire in l " ,!tcrar y reference,, 

sir, „a masterpieces, out of what was 183405, its fmeplav and its afte,"- v e ? ent 

essentially hack-writing, to educate nuith. uip,essiVfl scholar 

uud establish her children prop- m . . u , ei ' 8 diat would ' 

erly ; the incorrigible habit of wear- r,, Iwnm hatca George Sand dicmselves beam* 

ing different hats as an author oss ft 1 ; »«-«• & .““ST? ft 

mid n socialist nn due hand, a f.vfnij 1 d , "»ly in t0 . wh,ch Irfiifc 

mother and a squire on the other : mi , £0 njit : tl,ld w ‘is frighieiied into 11 11881,1 8 pieces, also admlnwi 
the sad tendency, only too dear *■* ocl erncy by the horrors of 1870 (a ded, could hardly add oum' 
(mn diough of the THl 'EES beXw £°" the lines, to deceive herself first remarked 

1,084 were f"li°r,o unpiaihed “nd °V, h * t ™ th in *« *“■? ™-«e of '"V' '» "*•'"« Wo, * 

278 only partly published) so much wril l i,e fl Above all, die culm. J,® Mussei-Saml affair); because - i,o,.f s , D n lw Mond “> the 

as the day tldav often oainful s^wotaj hut unemotiono! g? was stared for her reputation tateHeciwl hm\ m 

account they give of the aeneral r ty*hm of life she favoured, but Musset ; whar married i 84 » US and Fernet fa- 

disappointment? .that attended this ■•Mom found, and which sets the u???! 1 i?. , 18 ^ cn . ll,d »'»t to M nona S f nary . ,1W( ^ 

ill-fuied idealist in her middle mm p,tc l °f novels apart from tlm ' because she did not tell dl ® facets i of her life 

She never learnt to stem ffer jouianticism of Sue and Hugo, as f l,S3a nuiL ' tl about her funner .i, ^ 1 illumination fa 

,rem ner from the ponderousness of Balzac. l° v e« (wliat woman— nr man— e V? befflr ?- Almost u 

Iliere is so much of human interest w j nild ?)■ Apart from being an pi *i ? 1 smpkioa 


onu II I U 

MllSSCt imiL'Il nhmir hm- 

Album Sand r'SptElu Si &=■" ^.ide,™,,™ 4" U J"™" „ ( *'-« ~ nm,"- ^ 22 ,«“«=«« 

24 Qon 1,-1 r enthusiasm in the face of adversity T 1 *^ is so much of human interest " oul d ?) - Apart from being a „ !P“ «" * , !*» mpkwt 

1"^ uding 480 illustrations, anti human fuHings, for reurranaina b f culled from a calm pace, and “ dept ,. of tJie double standard of ® nt ; M ^ lbln « even bW* to 
Paris: Gallimard. facts in her mind to suit her S? *• »«** continually among the sea to « degree one would uartilrZS i5LT^ i h 

— for throwing herself without re- tr ? ubles «®sed by her hasty have Lh ought possible nowa- i-corded lover, Louis Blanc, 

5s^t. , u%.,- i ass Jssrtfiw 


ftirnior 
man — 


Nohant, July 11 , 1847, mid-after- Idus and (fl S7r a d m0l v f 1 ' 
noon. Solange Uudevaut, Goorge 1 . vemu /® ■ tha 

Sand’s newly married daughter, is ?wh!l ildl ! 1 | ,n j B ? f cll0 P | » 

packing and sinnni.iB W h, ,i <who re P aid J,ei ' with jealousy and 

room oe hire vraEg 8 Q ftl t0 , t0 hei ‘ that 

family house. Her husband, thl 2f° n pii * l,c f hlIoi0pl, y “f 

sculptor Clcsmgcr, • is wait me “ , piene leroux (.who 

around to pick a quarrel wirJ? ®P° n 8 e d on her end clouded her 

Augustine Braulr, George’s adopted Jem") 0 " rli^m^nrhf 1, haIf ^- doz r en 
daughter, whom he suspects of ol 7, * - . ltlont hly magazine La 

alienating his wife’s dowry P George fl™!? S^ U * pec J ed ° ! patcr ' 

“ nalism by one side and Minni»i,i M , 


Around 1845, though Solange’s 
rebelliousness and her mother’s 


uJfnffif- a,ld . 9 ut 11 in two ways : ho i'rancaise) for it to sufficeTT 
,?* 1,1 >’»ninivene the that his indexing, chroMltefe 

moral code oi her time (otherwise tnrical accuracy, biom&hto 
aboutYaJi / ho°i bC orth writing bibliographical data a5 5 

b * tarefreo of it us u very high standards w t 
modern couniurpari ; uud he would earlier volumes. Not die hast 
lwo foniaiiLic writers not only to superiorities over preview 
“X®, a wnn-iiulilic liicrttry life ut a js his expertise on Georat v. 
H PC| *1 °, 1 m ejis i ty ih.it cun provide handwriting, which enable) hi# 
, i. 7 i t aauer iviih vicarious uinoiiuiinl correct a good few raisreadioks. l 
Urination, but tu be cmnpJeieiy tile least of the rewards aibHM 
sincere with each oilier ut the same Proceeds must bo that lb is 


common for M SEXS 111 i5 ^ Bf-f" c^.erp^T^d 

years) ; the monthly magazine La J2if? n ,. conipos, ne «P- }. lko tw o romantic writers not milv to 

Revue sociale (suspected of pater- !£.« , ur .l9° P amlll, 8 ne xt door, live a semi-public literary life ut n 

y th.ir cun provide 

by thp other) : the indent., A„ n t „.. ® , and , torse le[ J ers 10 l*e local Ho render with vicurioiH oinoiionnl 


is UMtairs waiting for die storm to CyXoSI d fl,ture nnd t0 ' 

SSS" *Al* 0 *?* nio^mte^ liber^ • 8 horsefack, lm 


Noiiant’s priest, having heard 
through the village grapovino of 
ceriaiii boasts made at her half- 
brother’s lunch table, has made it 
his business to he within earshot as 
a .Ponce-maker, while Augustine i 9 
wisely keeping out of the way. The 


press for the present, 


r l mire (which quickly subsided imo ^’ i !^,K VrC | n ' caietfrin 8 around on sincere with each oilier ut ilio smiiu 
moderate libeiiism); die promo- SSTfif* £,'* 1 «" t,c « l,t ?* domi- tune. " llIt 

tion and encouragement of working. Kj' ISlf'E?™ “'J 8 dia ld e?** One u,rns back with rdief in »| lu 

P^sisi sggggi 

jects inisf i red— <S olange jilted a t0 t w ui »,? {?„ Pindl of socia,lsin lnvit0 out il “ Mademohullc Titlio 2 

decent, loving, but paHeticaily un- Ellfl pot ““ /*“• for a Twelfth Night ,wriy and a 

educated ailstnnut fn>- n KnnrlrC J ,, . r, ,M . y . nn .H a 


= .jilted* a 

ger and Lambert, Maurice's painter ?5 cen f’ but PaHetically un- 0 t,le pot au le “- for a Twelfth Night party and . 

H somi-pornianent rosl- e?nbbi^ "JlK?! 1 . fl boo r is n and Stripped of the scandals and acrl- of Mat ready's Mac- 

dent m the household. A blow just f:Cn T* ^ u Ptor ; Augustin a was mony, 6eorge Sand is none the less ■ , Thls Mis* Julio hits not ver 

misses him; Cldsingcr is shipped «nd thSL « i«? ry Jt 1 ' P S‘W f| 11 ! 5a P. ai,d R fascinating pen/on.As ld emified, u iupsc f»r wliithM 

and kicked m the stomacli : a z, 0i,C u H * ame duck oi a Polish M Lu bin's labour of love continues l' u ^ n apologizes ihreu lignes in 

tanHii «■ « br.« nil i« la ed at Maurice; f™ 1 lg if ' ,h « Promotion of the thea- finely such nasty works as ho f " 0,nnt ®« m tier letters. However 

George is hit in the chest ; pistols # “ w T h ' c]o J 01 social , f te « Musset-Sand aistSiok tl.K \ Uo , ,ia “Khter of 

are brought out ; .Jean, ex-marine SSjL 1 ™ ’j Jj* 11 Here wore time by that evur-ebullieiu liierarv lM> . rilcsVa| » , i , ri , 1 who was assisiniii 

manservant, pins ClAsluger to the M iagai squabbles vritk aotora bJoodJiouud Henri Guillemiu B kI»S mistress nt tliu l’eiisimi Busi int 

wall ; tha priest rushes in ; Solange ^ managers) ; the reorganization be firmly «? mraned ^ Between iJ ? nd ,vllose brother H piKJlyin Vis 


iiniira in ; aOidllgC 
changes sides ; and within an hour 
tho bona bourgeois of La Chfitre are 
apprisod of yet another scandal in 
tho household of poor Aurore, 
femme Dudevam, who hnd Rpcnt a 
good part of the previous ten years 
ttynig to rebuild a climate of com- 


.. . nuiAVll CJMUJOJ HL11 

correct it good few mbrea^oas. | 
the least of rha rewards ashaw 
proceeds must bo that ly bi 
degree of impartiality and sduda 
ness have opened up for him n 
of t li o libraries diet still remss 
jealously closed while her fad 
were a matter for trivial poled 
Ono feature has been imp re 
sincu tho earlier volumes : tbersj 
now, in footnotes or ut UeJj 
letters known to have been mi 
by George Sand but not m 
mure extracts from legentol 
Though one can understand;! 
luibiislier.s’ reluctance to allow m 
Is already a monumental, tath! 
ext end still further, the 
bitdi judiciously edited 
me nib Is gi eat for the genera read 

In addition to the IconograpM 
material found at die dart of 41 
Gamier volume, a great dee) sj 
ngithi provided by die irdwtwj 
M Lunin, will bo found iai 
boautifiiily produced little Ml 
SuttU. u hi ft volume In the Pita 


faSHSgF S»rvt;^;s* 

uierisneu lover, Chopin, her 2 ,27 huh letter, roiiaM.v a auartar (tnmigii not (luite impussiblf) m find Con vspomluna. 


The scene, minutely described In 
i thirty-two- page, previously un- 
publUhcd, letter to Emmanuel 
Arago, Is one of the main turning- 
points of Goorge Sand’s life as we 

ESSSLJE Georges Lubiu’s 

admirable edition of her letters, 

volu . ,nes oi which have 
appeared since it was first reviewed 
here (TLS, April 17, 1969k La 

J_°_ be «4"M with a 


S3¥:S-;^ ™ ^ is;— 

Pelef « 

y«S P ? UI DH Pl ^,e Sh wd tc ,h f h /°fg 0 ”^ ? f life ^“'■'’Sepre'ssions ("mafheur S'. M * I85s . Girard do 
is of Ate Lr?-, s TJ !s 


her 2,27Bbh letter, roughly a quarter 
or the way through the number M 
Lubin has promised us. "... Mon 
horreur pour los lettios ", she goes 

“*}» A e 5 r , a V, 531 , £rande 4 U0 won I L ^ 

ddgoflt de-belle s let l res "... and she I M P TT71 

ms down again to continue Horace, X AXw W J 

the fourteenth of her eighty-three 
novels. Often she declares (and 

FW tS u a , q i! Ic H °^°,[ 0£ y {com M BENN SOWERBV . 

Lubin) chat she doesn t want any of 

her letters preserved. The false The Disinherited 
modesty I. pardonable. IJo Life of Cdrord do Nerval. 1808- 

There are many other endearing 
features i winch these volumes con-. 182pp. Peter fWn « ca 
firm : her almost complete lack of w e gf Uwen Q-50. 


The winged charmer I 

BENN SOWERBV I . . „ J 

The rMeit. 1,0 I. a naiMi-f r nf e \f know r,,e a « d there Is certainly TMJfl ( | 

t£ 5 Kr n Wi ecl i“ tur .? Girards mental illness: full-scale biography « diU W 

JJo Life of Girard do Nerval, isos. io . 1 al1 Uie papers of Dr Blanch... m )no tnfliipnrin) man, . G8®4j 


_ Jl'j fjfl Mqi*, 

enrly encouro (ing rho poopi? SW « S cTnS 'it SrLaSS'i &** 


encly encouraginR the DonnlB fimpie country life, pitted against o°ugtit a rare curiosity, the rirdfa wa *. a familiar figure 

B P opla to rise the fascination for, and ability to f hfl t Mme de Malntenon had worn ^. Dne wrilera and artists of his 
^ }T l» e rfonnances of Esther at Saint- SSL ; t „ h,s . pap « rs would no doubt 

p 353- - 2t & Tntti o’’ u £ te. fll in ra, ^l? BE "!v,!!l 0 ,f„ k 

j XhA I fev.wvxis&feS S-’aSftaf-.rt 

| f : -Ixiv .;■■■■ • 8 L,?f on i a Srillfl in therue de Cbw'ht su,cl , do »»' uewdem ? His 

I' *V li' ,.\r' is i " . T • Q " So channiiig X?L- P ?r rBphe cr. su «9 e «' t ’ with con- 

3 F3.^3unYtrJll XTtUflira X i, w * n 8 ,sd j wrote Gautier, “ao hi C n ° a ’ ! t ,at fMrwtf'* death had 

5 1 ataUUAlt(U • JLN at lire 8 Jmlpou., W tender, hi* aSrithfi ■.^** Ce \$ m & Y H ars »«?- 

^ Tl f i fl into air: has shuffled hJ.f I, f„] vl i 1 ‘ J Th6o P | i il0 GautiJr, he 

1 Ol rv Polity 8 ?“ iE » mortal coil like rags no !l? d atLac,, j;d a tcaif by both ends tu 

vl XVCClliLV H longer needed. It has entered inrn * ha roof of the riiis^« — . 1 “ 

*^i > world of elohims, that world of 

S P bili anB ft intD * haE paradl8 a 

ot beloved shades and celestial 

famOlir" 1 Th« W f ich ll i waa alread y 
®frA^ era > service was 


GEORGE MELHUISH 

rfc/*Sf ri ! t - ^°* 20th century philosophy, 
?f ra iir? tCal N, * ture Qf Reality rfipres«its 

ti ? onMy \ vay » a return to metaphysics. 
It demonstrates, that traditional methods of 

tu v ® f ? iIed t0 defil,e the innate 
flux of things. There is an entirely novel ihvestl- 
gation into the nature of. change, showing that 
change is possible only in consequence of lefini- 

IJESt 0 *- Identfty - infinity,- dreams and 
Immortality are among the subjects discussed 
light of the new philosophy.: This book 
is addressed to the .philosopher and to the 
serious general reader. .90 


fn,- a n . 1 . w *“" w, .' n «"w i mness; ruu-scaie uiograpny U1 jrr.J 
Lhnfi 1 6 P ap ? rs of P r Blanche, to ing, influential man. .ttjJ j 
he?iiM e-home he went, wore Nerval’s significance 
Jn«f r »n r. royed *. n . u This was a cognized for nearly sixty Jflpj 
nJ iV*Z rary , b ' st . or y • tor vbi* his death ; but since Ansrfik W 
rJ™?;/ * J vho 1 l,ttd encouraged puMisbed his biography W h 
8 i D I“ rd nf t0 , . wp !*« «*owii his impres- there lias been a flow rf ® 
Srh \ /"u ,1 , J,10 . M ’ an omerpriM studies and posthumous «jrg 
BWlm SUlled Aiirdfifl. Dr his works. Proust laccWmd jg 
Snoni rhn' ■ 0 faniiNnr figure " assuredly one of the four ^J 
h b ° wnlers a,ld artists of his writers of the nineteenth cetiiufS 

ft 'f 1 hi m i n u ted S „iany ' of Thett There is no new 

Places In ih c j r j ive J Xncl then b,,ok » 1,0 adequate MUbgf J 

af J'ass-ja f " ,j j a ; ny iV Z re s =“aS-Saj 

■Sswaas-yff s 

fe'^snsyaE bsl“c ssim £s 

fiK* * Jbe diligence ‘into this plaIncdj h . a J5S2LL.Tr S! 
S Vn b 1 d PUl l,18 ( head befma ha 
Rurmfia eep u’ and 'Gautier was 
surniised that he was not “well and 

had ifi r « D *u d ”■ H ? me3 ess in Paris, 


familiar » Tl, » 7. . - . “ aireaay had JTu ’ "ymeiess ■« Pan*, 

hehl n MnS^r>J al ® ervlca was SiL h f, Perhaps tried tu snatch a 
on January 30, - ,,€e P ? « I* a tlieury worth 

SEi.’ffiSSS.V considej-atTon. 


ana attended by a cungregation of cofl « d «’ation. 
to tee hundred. No one recorded for Tn »hi. » 
cmain wbethqr it was the death of fwha* *5!™ Pf r *onal biography” 

Gfirard de Neiral that condemned a W?ii5..? 8r i? phy is ‘^personal ?). — • — — . . ~ 

' h!^?n?“ lat ® Ljl i Gamier to spiS^er- cnnv ?y* a g°bd deaf ,. . v J- i 

fe® d ! Gautier and his sisters keot nauTrA Et* ,di * #,r W , n4 and elusive T ha McMaster 
the secret, Mysterious in ? u Bgests his goodness of .Th^ r*ntury ^ .ISj 


plained) he wora a pij ^ 
not a red waistcoah ■ ,■ -jjS 
midre ; Chassiriau J ps gji 
accent. Heredia U JJJ-' ■ 
ungrateful to carii. We « , , 
grateful to Mr SoijbJT M 
sympathetic and c° m P Et ■ 

study! 
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ST VINCENT’S PR F9«5 8 tor '{SmJhU'SH Cd l 0 i, ? J 1 '* lo « **■•«»« search for ide^Js l Vt - ^u^PcuIt^ lStk fft 

X 5 rKHob X I?ro«w his life, and constantly oscapod him • Triumph °/ a«i!kl 

; • St Vincent’s Priory, 1 • S' ^ shS G 4 r «M ^ « , Perspec£ves,e6- jgj 

Sion Hi 11, Bristol BSMDQ i ' 4 ' O-bod fampa four-poste?, du»lM?an d ^i<^f rVa <**1 tragic iiajna. TorOnto- H ^ m( M 

Tel. 0272 39621 ^ used 'jbf i 1 ?* . a « d ,*h | * duahty, add to The 

,.iM, Marguerite de Valois? w» J. 0 5L which, inspired -lii* life and work in the Eighteenth iaiTlf 5 

hi? w He deer 

• .... * fl « ® prhper critical study,, appeal ; ■■ \ ■ ^ i V! j 


jiBic History of West Africa 
L^man. £5 (paperback. 

ggHCHRIs 

iPtaple and the Europeans 
Fiber and Faber. £4.50. 

g bonder 5 

lb Basse 

fiber and Faber. £5. 

-three historians moving 011 
,Ljnd. Tony Hopkins, who 
iu admirably on Lugos 
ia j Nigerian currency, [aces 
lifareer task of a general eco- 
fjw of West Africa. Eliza- 
jbi turns from Quaker his- 
'olfl history, still planted 
bthe nineteenth cenrury. 
Crowder, who has written 
ij useful general works on 
i&kan history, bounds hun- 
itfanai shell of a small rebel- 
iiiDiall, nor very important 
Vat state. 

g^ins's synthesis is u re- 
e adiieveineni. As be says, 
tu attempted anything uf 
iJ for almost half a century, 
Oa McPhee wrote his Ken- 
bwhitrMi in Aririxh H'exf 
dnugh there were illuininat- 
iwu on the theme of " the 
( frontier " in the second 
k d Professor lhiucm'k’s 
j ?/ British Conmwtiu'calth 
1 IIM2) : ” Between them, 
iM works e stub! i shod n 
linked, and often deserted, 
tc outpost." In recent years 
ttpflfl has become less 
^ seldom descried. Much in- 
4 detailed work lies lieen 
slsdigenous ecnnnmic uclivi- 
1 look at the hihliitgruphy 
Mh Hill’s Miunuir C'm«ni- 
0 / 5ontAem Ghana 
u Impni'inm iiilv.iiice. Hut 
seems justified in liis 
tot the tnmsfm-iimlioiih 
aikut ii) African hjsiuik'u! 
1 Wtr the past twenty-five 
we left pnhticnl and dyiiiis- 
r still enjoying n certain 
. !■ To correct this dislnr- 
^direct atiention away from 
wtolurcs and tiiumplis of 
Pws, past and present, and 
*ne acilvltics uf tlie over- 
a* majnrlvy of A file mm. 
.7 have never ranked 
elite" is the avowed 
, 0 Economic 

he« Africa. 

^*1* lies in its sweep— in 
Ht, 1 l to pull together 
°* . da,a relating to 
“ent of the West Afri- 
over tho past couple 

Mm. n 10 l?Rht of a low 
' ea5, Oae of these ideas — 


iir niui-ideuK- is l lie rejection of rlic 
my I Ii of Primitive Africa ”. It is 
Part of the burden of His argument 
to show tliiii there never was n 
“ ii'uilitiinin] ” African economy : 

The pre-coloninl duaiesiic econ- 
omy was more varied than is 
often supposed, and . . . included 
in mi 11 fae 1 u res us well as a wide 
range of agricultural products. 
Output . . . | was) geared lint 
merely to subsistence needs, but 
also to trade, which was regular, 
widespread and of great ami- 
ipiiiy. A survey of the principal 
eiiiiiomie activities lias demon- 
strated 1 hat their history was far 
from static, that -Limit' organiza- 
tion was efficient, mid the Afri- 
cans were receptive to new ideas, 
where these were suitable and 
profitable. 

At the same rime he takes a swipe 
at “ the newer, more fashionable 
myth of Memo Africa ’% according 
to which “ the pre-colo mu I era was 
a Golden Age, in which generations 
of Africans enjoyed congenial lives 
in well-integrated, smooth ly-fu no 
tinning societies", free “to concen- 
trate on leisure pin-suits, which, if 
some sources arc- to be believed, 
consisted of inienuimiblu dancing 
and drumming lie moves on to 
consider long-disiaiice external 
I riult; — the irnns-Suliarun, from the 
beginning of the first millennium 
lie, the traiis-Atliiutic, from the late 
fifteenth century ad— tying this 
discussion In with the problem of 
why neither stimulated economic 
growth within West Africa. 

Tile second half of the bonk deals 
with modem economic history, 
which Dr llnpkins dates front the 
early uineiccmh century, “in tho 
sense that the ecounniic structure 
which begun to take shape at that 
time was essentially that which 
existed at the close of the colonial 
era”. Here one myth which is 
effectively blown up is the myth of 
Africans being dragged by the 
snuff of the neck into the twen- 
tieth cent my. While not underva- 
luing the expatriate contribution— 
which preceded, and was mu depen- 
dent on, colonial partition-lie cm- 
ph.iMvcs piiiticularly the part 
played hv Africans In the remodel- 
ling of [heir own economy: 

Iniifiv.iiioiiK in tin* hey agricul- 
tural sector wore made by Afri- 
can fanners themselves. Indigen- 
ous producers of all ethnic groups 
. . . proved that they were respon- 
sive to monetary incentive*, that 
they were prepared to travel to 
distant places, that rhey were 
willing 10 experiment with new 
crops and with novel techniques 
of farm management, and that 


Lcnnnmic History of IVcst Africa 
is that Di Hopkins does nut merely 
refuse to run away from difficult 
questions ; he runs hard towards 
Went. What were the real, as con- 
tirasted with rile supposed, factors 
limiting the development of pre- 
colonial African economies ? Why, 
tn ruko that oldest of old colonial 
chestnuts, did West Africans never 
introduce the wheel ? (The short 
answer seems 10 be that it would 
not have helped them if they had.) 
Whut was the total impact of the 
slave trade on West African socie- 
ties ? Why, ultimately, was it 
stopped ? What were the economic 
causes of colonial partition at the 
uud of the nineteenth century and 
or political decolonization in rhe 
middle of the twentieth ? Dr Hop- 
kins answers all such questions 
seriously and soberly. On the last 
he has a particularly Ingenious ex- 
planation (combining Marx and 
ToeqiieviJle) of the evolution of 
African national' movements, relat- 
ing it to the changing terms of 
trade, stimulated by increasing 
misery during rhe period 1930-45 
and rising expectations during 1945- 
GO. 

However, length of perspective and 
concern for inrge questions do not 
diminish Dr Hopkins’s skill In the 
handling of detail. There are many 
felicities, many promising openings 
for further work. Oil fish, for exam- 
ple : “The specialised ^communities 
which paid their taxes in fish 011 tho 
middle Niger during the sixteenth 
century now supply urban centres 
hundreds of miles away : in 

1954 . . . Mopti and Segou sent 10- 
12,000 tons of dried fish to the 
Ivory Coast alnne.” Or on law : 
“ Gucye shows how Muslim law [in 
Fouta Toro], by establishing the 
equality of nil male heirs, contribu- 
ted to the fragmentation of holdings 
encouraged a greater degree of 
individual exploitation of land, and 
led to the migration of heirs whose 
inheritance was ton small to provide 
them with a living." 

There nro occasional Infelicities, 
ton. Cloth currencies were import 
taint in Kaiiein-Boriui from the four- 
teenth century, not tho eighteenth. 
And it is strange thnr so sensitive 
on historian should appear so insen- 
sitive when discussing the nine- 
tee nth-century jihads. Granted that 
their economic aspects have not yet 
been adequately studied, a reading 
of the writings of Abdullaht Smith, 
Murray Last and others, or tho 
texts of the three great teachers 
(Uthmnn and Abdullah dan Fodlo 
and Muhammad Bello), should hava 
prevented him from remarking of 
these movements that “ at best they 
preserved traditional agricultural 
and trading activities j at worst they 


— markers, weights and measures, 
communications (roads and bridges), 
social services, icacliur-t raining, 

financial administration, resouie- 
meut of nomads, and urbanization, 
among others. 

Ibo history presents special diffi- 
culties because of the scarcity of 
documentary evidence for the 
period before the nineteenth cen- 
tury (and covering even then only a 
very small part of the entire Ibo 
territory) and the diffuseness mid 
multiplicity of oral tradition. Re- 
cently Thurston Shaw's important 
archaeological discoveries at Igbo- 
Ukwu have revealed the existence 
of a rich early (possibly nimh- 
ccntury ?) civilization. How to 
bridge the historical gap ? Dr Isl- 
chei, Ibo by marriage and sympathy, 
historian by profession, makes 
some modest suggestions. For the 
period of the slave trade — of which 
the Ibo become in the eighteenth 
century one of the largest catego- 
ries of victims — and the nineteenth- 
century transition to “ legitimate " 
commerce, bused largely on palm- 
oil, The Ibo People and the Euro- 
peans complements Dr Hopkins’s 
work in interesting ways. On the 
important question how far the 
Atlantic slave trade retarded West 
African economic growth, on which 
Dr Hopkins offers a cautious, nan- 

{ iroven sort of judgment, Dr Isichel 
ibs no doubts : 

The capture and sab of slaves 
gave no scope for the growth of 
technical skill and inventiveness. 
Rather it undermined that social 
stability which is n commonly 
accepted precondition for eco- 
nomic growth. The goods they 
imported were, with the exception 
of firearms, either useless rub- 
bish, or products they could make 
or obtain for themselves. Wliat 
the rulers of the Delta repeatedly 
asked to buy, Europe was never 
prepared to sell. This was basi- 
cally knowledge, which could help 
them span the ever-widening tech- 
nological gap between Africa and 
Europe. 

(Dr Hopkins questions whether 
European imports were rubbish — 
but then what is rubbish ?) Dr 
Isichei's later chapters, dealing 
with the Impact on Ibo society of 
expanding European frontiers— 
those of missionaries, traders, ad- 
ministrators, soldiers — and Ibo reac- 
tions and resistance, are quietly 


competent, well documented, « griin 
story, partly familiar, pnniy unfu- 
uiLliar, told with wit anil i chtraiut. 

Bussa, for the nrdinai-y TLS 
reader, means the deathplace of 


Mungo Park and workplace of Joyce 
Cary, and maybe ulsu, with luck, one 
of the raLlicr numerous West African 


state* in whose founding, according 
to legend, Kisra (Chosiocs) or his 
family played some part. Bul it is 
unlikely that, until the publication 
of Renoir in Bussa, it wilJ have been 
associated with the rebellion of 
June, 1915, in which “a force of 
some six hundred warriors, armed 
with bows and arrows, occupied 
Bussa 3 a British-ruled Northern 
Nigeria” and, “led by Sabukki, a 

f wince of Bussa, . . . slaughtered 
mlf the members of the Adminis- 
tration *\ 

The event does not even appear, 
as Professor Crowder remarks, In 
its own Story of Nigeria (a new edi- 
tion of which is reviewed -below). 
But in a sense his new book turns 
out tn be less about the revolt— 
whose ’’ iecilves, ideas, leadership, 
organ iyaci on, re mu in obscure In 
spite of his patient work on the 
archives— or about Sabukki, a sha- 
dowy figure; or even about Kitoro 
Gam, who emerges as rho hero of 
this small epic, king of Bussa by 
divine right ahd popular acclaim, 
twice deposed by the British for 
alleged drunkenness and failure to 
balance the books or move with the 
times. It Is more about British 
colonial administrative sub-culture, 
its myth and ritual ; about Clarke, 
known as Dan T&nkwa, “ the Pep- 
pery one ”, the " evil genius " 
mainly responsible for rhe first 
deposition of Kitoro Gaul which 
helped to set off the revolt ; about 
H&milton-Browne, nr “Hammy”, 
tlie Resident, described by Cary In 
conventional idiom us “ simply 
marking time till he gets his pen- 
sion ... an awfully good fellow and 
as straight as you make *em but 
damn slack and that's all about It ” ) 
about Anderson, a Resident of an 
earlier vintage, who, when rebuked 
by Lugard for grueling him in 
brown shirt sleeves, replied : “ I 
know that they were turned tef) 
when I passed out of tlie Kaiatna 
Gute, but iny belief was that they 
were turned down long before Y.E. 
and I met — and I know that on the 
previous evening I had made a 

E oint of seeing that there were 
uttons on the cuffs for time very 
purpose." 


r — ■ ana trao lug activities ; m wuui mej 

tlmy were ready, on ocLasion, to a " tuflte ”j archaic economies 
provide their own social overhead ^ Qn p , under tribute and 


capital fin the shape of roads and 
bridges) in advance of govern- 
ment action. 

One valuable characteristic of An 


slavery In fact there is ample 
evidence of concern for develop- 
ment and " modernization ” under 
the Sokoto Caliphate in many fields 
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by Professor Crowden to attempt- 
ing to update the summary 01 
major events in Appendix 
Appendixes B and D, bom ™ 
of kings, have been revised, and 
minor corrections have been made 
to Chapter I to take aecount of thB 
now twelve-state structure W H 1 #®* 
ria. The only new material Is to be 
found in Appendix G - JJ” ' “ JjJ 
particular importance, because not 
only has there been a huge exten- 
sion to our knowledge of Nigerian 
history since the text 
1965, but, of no ie« importance, 
there has been the significant 
dimension added to the hist0 . ri °® ’ 
phy of Nigeria in the shape of many 
major contributions to D res f*J5j. r b e y 
Nigerians themselves. Furthermore, 
this is ti continuing ptWess, so tiiat 
today the difficulty is how to Mep 
up with the quantity of n^ard* oti 

• Nigerian history cnraemly - Tl 
progress at the Nigerian vmver 
StiiTln his .alwhi. b'bh-*^ 
cal note on notable addition* jo tfte 
study of Nigerian history wnce 19&J, 
Professor Crowder, quite propjr% 

' draws in depth on Ap gr^t voluma of 

?: the autharirailw Aifri 

, Africa edited ^ J. F. ; A. A 3 «Si 


end himself, is weilasHstln^some 
of the theses recently defended by 
Nigerian scholars at universities in 
Nigeria or abroad- So up to date is 
this bibliography that .It contains 
two or three items that have not yet 
been published, Such as the second 
volume of the- History of West 
Africa and M. J. Dents book on 
The MlUuty in Nigeria. 

The Story of Nigeria remains not 
only a useful book for those looking 
for an eminently manageable intro- 
duction to die history pf the most 
Important . independent ■nation of 
Black Africa but is still uMW 
passed— and. as a one-man EmL in 
S)1 probability unsorppssableHJr 
*ht next decode as a coqcise history 

face: “May I add that t have spent 
most of my adult life in Nigeria 
was the sort of cry Jast hea^d’ 
in Uganda at thi time of the ^Aslan 
exodus in 1972. Peihaps the fourdi 
Shlba of this now standard hjstog 1 
o? Nfleria will wisely decide to 
d6le» this curious cri de coeur. • • ; ] 
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JOHN 1VAH KACIC : 

Tchaikovsky 

2H7fi|i. llmiii.sli Hamilton. £5. 

Tchaikm sky Incus .ihc biographer 
lviili iliu uiishnkahlu appeal of u 
soul tortured by fi'n si ration and 
neurosis, dm n nulling his psycho- 
logical runs inns imo music that is 
universally loved and admired. On 
these grumuls alone thcro aro few 
compnsers who cry out ho strongly 
for understanding and analysis. If 
homosexuality had been more openly 
discussable, surely Ernest Newman 
would have found this challenge of 
musical psychoanalysis irresistible ; 
would Hint he bad given Tchaikovsky 
some of the attention (hut not the 
venonn dim he bestowed on Liszt. 
It seems likely that our own more 
candid times have far from finished 
with wrestling with Tchaikovsky. 

Yet there are serious hazards, two 
in particular, which the unwary bio- 
grapher may founder oil: the actual 
circumstances of liis life, his dealings 
wiili friends, publishers, relations, 
his progress to funic nud success, the 
sequence of compositions and ner- 
rorniiiuces, and above all the endless 
peregrinations around Russia and 
every corner of Europe — these aro 
hot easily uurrnted without wearying 
the reader. Secondly, Tchaikovsky 
was abnormally deficient in critical 
ability: despite his strong instinc- 
tive response to other men’s music 
he appallingly misjudged certain of 
his contemporaries, and never seems 
to have made a consistent or realistic 
eyaluntinn of his own works. When 
his self -criticisms do not contradict 
themselves, they repeatedly run 
counter to the sober assessment of 
posterity. 

Thu eve r-p resent question when 
reading a biography of Tchaikovsky 
m painstakingly researched and 


superbly writli-u as John War- 
ruck's, is wlicdiur lids deficiency is 
La lie found in die Composer's view 
of tilings other tliim music, .last huw 
* reliable mid auur a it- were his obser- 
vations of people, events, and above 
nil of Ei ini self ? The letters to Mad- 
ame von Meek, for example, which 
Mr Wurrack (juntos in extensa, 
'ire mi rivalled biographical materia], 
searching revelations of self, primary 
psychoanalytical documents. Yet 
Itow much trust should we place in 
them ?. This question has yet to be 
answered. But meanwhile Mr War- 
rack draws heavily on the vast cumu- 
lation of Tchaikovsky documenta- 
tion, as any biographer iniisr, using 
diaries and letters to give a penetrat- 
ing and thoroughly olive account of 
what is, except in its psychological 
and artistic aspects, a humdrum suc- 
cess story. He is unfailingly humane 
in Ills treatment of Tchaikovsky’s re- 
lationship with his family (especially 
ids mother), of his marriage, and of 
Ids correspondence with Madame 
von Meek. 

Being u biography it ventures 
little Further than bare evaluations 
nF certain works, and one cannot 
help wishing thar Mr Wairack had 
allowed hia critical powers, which 
the reader may rely on without any 
unease, to tell us more of the music 
itself, ft would be worth knowing 

«f S rj W »1 t I . s wi[h tl,e music 

nF The Ahfid of Orleans, for example, 
and of 1812 j just " bombast ” is not 
enough), and his explanation of the 
iailure of the Piano Snnata is un- 
convincinp. Once again, mid In the 
Plano Trio, there Is the awkward 
question of Tchaikovsky’s awareness 
of What seem to us glaring errors of 
taste or proportion. 

The text rarely faltors, Tchai- 
kovsky s eninLioital Isolation was 
surety much more real mid exacting 
tliHii his artistic isolation. On page 
16.1 we are told that "the material 


hat liars ! 


fruits uf success meant mulling to 
him" and thin "he was acutely 
• embarrassed by public acclaim " ; 
yet a little litter, the Italian Ca/i/ icdo 
was apparently composed “ with an 
eye tu popularity ". There are 
glimpses of hi* personality Tull of 
suggestion, the true iiiiportiincu of 
which is unexplored: we arc told 
thut Tchaikovsky habitually drank 
tan much, and also read tile Bible 
for un hour a day. Hid either of 
these habits penetrate bis working 
life? 

Otherwise Mr Warrack'.s under- 
standing and penetration of Tchai- 
kovsky’s character is formidably 
lucid .mil i lie text is in every way a 
match for the numerous illustrations, 
which arc superb. Colour plates of 
the Repin portraits, photographs of 
Klin and Tiilis as well as Moscow 
and St Petersburg, pictures of all 
the personalities in Tchaikovsky's 
.life, these make a vivid and evoca- 
tive gullery, and the design is imma- 
culate. One tiny error appears on 
page 170 where Khokhlov, in full 
homburg, is pictured " as ’’ Onegin. 
The photograph of Nikolay Ru Kin- 
stem in Ins roRin should bear the 
irresistible footnote that in the train 
which Tchaikovsky saw off from the 
Care du Nord, the coffin wus inad- 
vertently switched For that of a cer- 
tain Countess, beneath whose tomb- 
stone Nikolay Rubinstein still lies. 

Just one autograph manuscript 
and one page of skerches is a 
thin ration in a hook with no inusi- 
cnl examples, but the list of works 
is very full, the index n delight to 
the eye, and the endpapers bear 
family trees of the Telia ikovskys, 
the von Meeks and the Duvidovs. The 
lust of these tells us that two of 
Tchaikovsky's nieces married Niko- 
lay Rimsky- Korsakov, but omits to 
say that this was not the composer 
hut another gentleman of tiiu same 
name. 


The faithful baton 


ADRIAN CEDRIC BOULT : 

My Own Trumpet 

213pp. Ilamish Uuinilton. £3.25. 

Herod or us attributes to Solon tha 
dictum ” Call an man liuppy till he 
is dead ”, though lie allows that lie 
might be culled "lucky”. Adrian 
Boult, however, makes no such cauti- 
ous pronouncement and speaks out- 
right in this book of memoirs of liis 
life as one of "almost unclouded 
happiness, domestic, social and pro- 
fessional The reader ran believe 
it, for this is the impression lie gets 
from the narrative and is a positive 
gam to lie set against the literary 
Fault of too much and too discursive 
detail, for in the event the effect 
is cumulative. 

Certainly Sir Adrian was fortunate 
in that he was spared the frustra- 
tions of poverty, bereavement and 
lack or opportunity in his early up- 


bringing. Moreover one cannot but 
fed that lie has deserved his suc- 
cess, for ho has worked hard, pre- 
served his artistic integrity and 
contributed much to English musical 
life. 

If one complains that this auto- 
biography is short on musical in- 
sights— the trumpet is to that 
extent muled — the answer Is two- 
fold hut rather curious. Sir Adrian 
disclaims the role of critic, even 
every man’s right to register likes 
and dislikes : his job is to play what 
Is put before him. This had one 
great advantage, which was espe- 
cial ly valuable to the BBC, when he 
was its principal conductor : it 
made him the safest interpreter to 
whom new works could be en- 
trusted ; composer, critics and audi- 
ence could be confident that what 
fijHL ,y ere . hearing represented 
faithfully whai even the most com- 
plex scores intended to convey. 
Nevertheless, it is a frame of mind 
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i JAMES IIAKDINI. : 

(•nimud 

| 251pp. Allen .mil Unwin. £-1.75. 

\ 

(inimod I iii.s buenme u by- word for 
facijiiy. Anguish mid h.irsh rhro- 
mntic notes seem in lie tlimiglu n 
necessary ingredient of art now, und 
he ciiiinnt lie Forgiven his sheer ease 
in melodic invention. One of the 
unkindest cuts in Neville Curdiis’s 
memoirs is his reply to Waller 
Leggo’s coinjihiini ilmt “ Nu one likes 
me, I'm Mcphisiopheles ” — “ Yes, 
Walter, Gounod's.” Philippe j u l- 
Inin’s hook on the symbol [sts dismis- 
ses Fantin-Latour's Wagner illustra- 
tions hy saying Lhat their sensuous 
haze is more appropriate to Gounod ; 
und critics of Ctiroieu regularly re- 
gret that into its world of Fatality 
and lust Gounod lias inexplicably 
found his way, in die shape of 
Micnela with her blue skirt and 
plaits und her trust in God. 

Perhaps inevitably, James Hard- 
ing has caught some of his subject's 
facility— he slides amiably aiul in- 
formatively lb rough Guu nod’s 

career, never probing very deeply 
tile connexions between liis temper- 
ament and his art. Wagner's artistic 
genius derives from and is powered 
by his font husomc lies* as a man, lnu 
u is Gounod's artistic weaknesses 
which answer to tile easy-going, 
conciliatory nature of his personal- 
ity : it is better, in art, to lie a 
monster than uu /ui/iiiue molten 
scn-suel. Wagner’s sensuality, 
though a reckless, enslaving and 
capriciously egotistic force hi life, 
served him well in art ; Gounod's— 
increasingly concent rated as it came 
in be mi pubescent girls -was 
simply not strong enough. George 
Moores description of him as ,5 a 
base soul who went about pouring a 
kind of hath water melody down (he 
back of eveiy woman he met” is 
apt : Gounod himself shivered with 
passive delight at liis tmisie, antici- 
pating a character as luxuriously 
enervated as himself, the Mltns of 
Maeterlinck ami Debussy, when he 
sold of the scene in I' a ust where 
Miirgumic dreams at the window 
ns night falls, 11 Can't you feel a 
woman's hair (-oiling Itself round 
your neck ? ” 

His melodics, as Wilfrid M pliers 
has pointed nut, have feminine end- 
ings : just when they nre about to 
flow or to soar, they decide to settle 
down instead In to snug self-eit joy- 
iTient. Gounod was us easily tempted 
by > a [*r ct,y t,ine rts 1»y " pretty face, 
and Mr Harding justly complains 
that, lowing hit on Marguerite’s 


“ Angcs purs” i n the fin.i,- 
does not subject It to .hf ■ lrM k 
development J but a k« E* 1 
relaxed course of reoetiticSf i " 

Ferent kevs. It i s in.! 

»M e S S?^2 

hme been composed by CtsmS 
I his n an odd reversal 
hor in wing of h diior s!i 0 

his own version. Gounod S2 

ms*** jsriy 

no form, but in H he 3 
wracked Goethe into grand 3 
‘ ;'" si,i e the devil In a^lsSI 
and making him twirl hlTha 
Uchcs, niid giving the soldS 
cnorus which suggests fas Ur Hi 
i ng says) ‘ the snTnlng facet of l 
and girls marching up to (Jw# 
irum to receive their print; 
speech day ” ; whereas Berlioz i 
ceived the affinity between t 
wandering location and drawl 
transit ions of romantic drama's 
Die oratorio form. The deveh^tj 
<>i rite drama is transferred tol 
orchestra, with the soloists «S 
oil to mark its stages, and -I 
dinrus beyond them fngbteniu 
iiul ixed In identity, somedmeiit 
lies, sometimes busy-bodying cl 
boars, sometimes demons ku 3 
in Jnhhcrwock language, sdiem* 
angels. Berlioz gives ro the oralOf 
which remains in Gounod the 4 
lest mid mast public of forms,) 
shupo of vision nud nightmare 

Mr Ilurdiiig concludes ^ 
Gnunod wus seduced by the sura 
of T'uust Into imagining that,] 
could extend n gift which _1 
essentially for thu convmaiiB 
lyricism of Marguerite^ flfSj 
cliinige with Faust (a style aW* 
Mill mi influence on ihewhUpSj 
iindei stated manner of DtbuR 
Pt'lh'as) iuln tho gestures of g$ 
opera. Hut his music it “M 
ronveiillonai, it is 
I in nu and muscle, ns BerliM wk 
l.n Heine tie Saha, pretending H 
mystical higlMnlilaediiess (MJ 
often characterized ns an jam's 
priest) while in fact afloat H 
pleasant sensuous contemnM\ 
is part of the .strange eWSMj 
deceit of mldntincteenM 
art, and, although Mr HaraflB 9 
accomplished hlagraph®' . 
searches neliiter widely nor 
enough to enable us to *■ , 
problem of Gounod. -J 


Old Virginia 


JOHN W. M0I.NAR (Editor) : 

Songs from Hie Willlamtiburg 
Theatre 

A Selection of Fifiv Songs Performed 
l he Stage in Willjunisbuig in the 
Eighteenth Century. 

227pp. Williamsburg, Virginia :• The 
Colonial .Wllliupisburg Foundation. 
Distributed by the University Press 
of Virginia. SI5. 


The history of the theatre in 
Williamsburg is closely connected 
with music of many kinds. Follow- 
ing the London fashions, the colonial 
theatre liked to begin ivith instru- 
mental music when available! con- 
tinue with a sung prologue, intro 
dupe songs and instrumental pieces 
between, tho acts,' and— whenever 
appropriate— allow songs to be beard 
“JW of play. This anthology, 
P.5®?? i , w K h scrupulous attention 
to scholarly detail, offers fifty songs 
by coqmoscra of tho late Seveotpenlb 
clearly, eighteenth centuries, in 
attractive arrangements for voice 
and piano. , 

S Each individual song Is followed 
n! P^^ingJnfoJ-ma- 

JP *5^ T ,nter «f rae lyrica, 
the plot of , tho play 
u ? t0 musical 
T ^ e acww or singers 

-aSS-SS * 0r ?**** Performances. 
Am^Iai and accdrate reCeyeacea are 


tails of original, sources 

out by a selertive list “ 
a thorough index Including ^ 
plays anu songs. | 

The material »0« 
in provenance a . pd i?S«en!ed ^ 
wide range of gw* i 
Virginia and thelmd^W 
audiences would c . j u j e 
heard. Composers 
and Daniel Parcel!. .3 
ridge, John Bcdes* . rU 
WilJiani Boyce. Hertry j3 
Dibdin, and JM 

the repertoire img JL BflmilffJ 
the title* of tojfflgSU 
(n a c ty noted for \i 

V-nnsrove’s LV.-SL1 


Congreve s 


Shendan’s Tfte 

as?-as-^JS 


operas BOTH**-* ■ Tgflipr* 1 ; 

Macbeth, some ot it"®' 1 ». :jSod| 
in quaint Ibe'® 

under the ae ®fj ol , 0 dtti0 a )j i 

Williamsburg 

volume is print^ao u ^ 

. suitably sturdy Mm 

nal pl«yW»« « 


na) ptayouis v— — rl 

colours . « endpape 


L*® C V^w.Vmam 

S« S! ... 

Tlie Full inside Slory 
** Atidrfi Deutsch. L2.‘IS 
iteU5P) 1 __ 

«»: Th c Ml intitle Sony 
> | great conmierciul sue- 
Hi! had, we ure told, eiiorni- 
in the United Stales. As 
-Mon to knowledge it is less 
it The title promises far 
Am die authors could pus- 
Mirtr. They have Rime dtli- 
nSfongh the public record of 
m but nothing in the book 
Ii'kw to readers who have 
id the case in the press and 
ridM. Writing in a hurry. 
[(Sections on the scandal lack 
j tie last sentence is suiggor- 
adequate : 

ipxess of revelation might at 
Lttein painful— on Septein- 
Ithe JVeiu York Post ran the 
ar headline "Nixon Buuuhp 
i Bwibeh "—but it was 
flier quite a good year fur 
tonitutioD. 

'wsueof the hurry, there wus 
atohomogeuize the text : cuti- 
aijr, from page tn page ilia 
hues from American into 
'A and bock uguin. Again 
u of the hurry, all the sen- 
imots of the past couple uf 
iue missing, lit short, this 
fcplays all the faults of iiistiiut 
l 

raid. It must be admitted time 
itai some real virtues. It will 
dtpensable to coin mein at m\s 
na to refresh their memories 
stidwliat and to whom und 
Jflfieasy to lose one’s way in 
tajk of events)- It scrupu- 
Ijkkt out tho important roil- 
dtesilraony, and lucidly and 
makes certain iniporimit 
i Thdi when we have been 
w that John Klirlicliiiuiu’s 
Rcatnaicled. nt various 
v the sworn testiinmiv of 
® previous witnesses ", it 
w dilBculi to disagree with 


Senator Immyc-’s remark nhnut 
l-:iirl it liniun : “ What a liar I " 

1'iuaM.v, iliinigii the amenity of 
lone wears a little thin in the lust 
chapter (no wonder), nn the whole 
the authors niunituiii an admirably 
dispassionate air. Their quest is to 
understand aiul explain, not tn 
denounce. OF course, n is sometimes 
easy to he Fair. In the Watergate 
case there is little chance time a 
meticulously just approach will 
allow t lie culprirs tn get away : 
rout cornpremii'i 1 e'est tout con- 
daintier. Bui there has nevertheless 
been a great deal tnu much hysteri- 
cal sermonizing, and it is most credit- 
able thm this nook Is free of it. 

Inadvertently, it ninkes one very 
iiselul contribution. At the time 
when it was being written (and 
every page reflects cite fact) the chief 
micstion, at any ruLe in the eves of 
Congress and a great many Ameri- 
cans, was whether the President was 
guilty of approving, ordering or 
covering up a long series of felonies. 
That was in August— not long agn, 
but how Fur wc have moved since 
then I For, ever since the illegal 
dismissal of Professor Cox, the ques- 
tion has been no longur whether to 
get rid of Mr Nixon, lint huw. He 
may yet turn nut to be, in practice, 
irrctnovublu ; hui this reminder of 
how rapidly und radically the situa- 
tion has already altered during the 
switchback ride leads one to think 
thut the Filial step may yet prove pos- 
sible. 

For in one respect nothing 
changes. From thu very beginning 
the dynamo of Watergate has been 
the character of President Nixon, 
nnd nothing seems to change that. 
Now in November lie is still giving 
tile unconvincing assurances which 
he uttered in April ; he is still drag- 
ging his feet rather than collaborat- 
ing wholeheartedly with the investi- 
gators ; mid tile men lie has sur- 
rounded himself with inspire almost 
as little confiduncu ns those lie sue- 
j numb'd himself with before. Wliat, 
one wonders, will die second edition 
nt lViilergdfe rntiiuiii ? 


le random past 


* take's America 

LBBC. £5. 

‘if 0 * of the television 
ift lr ,uxl >s four 

» of his script whilo 
$?*£■ “Wlerial hits, under 
ii&fc 1 ? ven niore Broody 
SWVb* structure of tiix 

be fn preserved and 
hrfSSjl of n familiar voice 
j “^'7 audible to many u 
tita a,! t hai,ds oma volume, 
^ t! f m fs - of ion Y years’ 
, r ? m ar,l y with the 

Slii in ?h ust seem l ,artlcu * 

in tha year of Water- 

expectations are 

5S Branot 4 w, . air Cooke's 
in extent but 

*4 1«5. ¥*’ is com ‘ 

^itnHr.i 8 °‘ es *uya arising 

i ev . eni8 and 
ahse, »«0 

tstflSjJf wedemial* is too 
SP-Jh error and lack 
lain bu ; will disturb 

m 8 aot constimtu a 
« L M 0 °/° worrying is the 

WEdi? 11 *** 1 rea< * er wiih 

ltl , e American 
1 explanations 

§ bjirjirit ia , historical 

faults"?? lh i wl - a U P 
« design ha 

*'***■ Mr 

ssissfisg 
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The superpower game 


n general point. He does not seem 
tn he particularly interested in inter- 
pretations of American develop- 
ment: description is hia preferred 
uppruach. In consequence, there is 
little attempt to relate specific Judg- 
ments to a more guuurnl view. If 
the Negro " is a permanent invalid 
in Aineriran society 1 ’, what should 
we conclude about the condition of 
the healthy ? One would have wel- 
comed not only tho attention which 
is directed to the condition of the 
immigrants but also an assessment 
of their subsequent contribution to 
Aiuei lean life. As a guide, Mr Cooke 
sets out down many paths— Puritan- 
Lsni, the West, farming, industry- 
hut for all his manner of brisk com- 
petence und knowledge of the land- 
scape, leads his followers nowhere 
in particular. 

At least maintaining consistency, 
no changes ure apparent when Mr 
Cooke reaches the dccudcs of liis 
own experience of American history. 
He sustains his lororest in the peri- 
pheral example and specific place 
without Indicating to what cenrral 
question or larger scene his details 
refer. There is little indication that 
Mr Cooke might be uniquely quali- 
fied to interpret these years which he 
views as having led the United Slates 
to a situation of uncertain prospects 
for a nation which on the one hand 
displays tendencies indicative of 
decline end on the other still 
possesses great material and moral 
resources- it is a conclusion which 
seems Judicious, defensible, and 
somewhat commonplace. • ; , 

Judged by the standards which the 
author would Mrcjy - i *i*b “ see 
applied, Alastmr Cooke's America 
must be found wanting. It lackMjie 
authority of A Generation On Trial 
and it* resemblance? to Letter 
from America ’ *errt mfo \ W 
demonstrate that a »tyl® appro- 
priate to one form , of exposition 
is not equally effective in another 
mode; Some agreeable turof .of 
phrase, ouiof tbe-way 
effective illustrations do 

seilid yet- _ . f 


ADAM 1). Ul.AM : 

The Rivals 

America umi Russia since VVcnjii 
Wat- H, 

405pp. Allen Lane. £4. 

The iinuira! ircpidaiiun with which 
one begins a new book on the Cold 
War— is it giuitg to be the same old 
stuff ? Or will it be fashionubiy 
revisionist, und blame everything 
on the United Stales?— turns tu 
reassurance and enjoyment on 
settling down Lu Admit U lam’s offer- 
ing. Professor Ulam snirts with 
several advantages. He was born in 
Poland, he teaches at Harvard, and 
his books on Lenin, Stalin, Titoism, 
and Soviet foreign pul icy have 
demonstrated both his knowledge of 
the Eastern camp and his lively mind. 

For about four-fifths of the way 
The Rivals brings pleasant rewards 
in every chapter. U is not altogether 
Professor Giant's fault if it then 
wavers. He tells us that he was 
writing in the middle of 1970. lie 
therefore had to devote much space 
to lamenting the American involve- 
ment in Vietnam, then still continu- 
ing, He also bewails the American 
refusal to make proper contact witli 
China. If he had known that Henry 
Kissinger wus going so. soon to leave 
him downstream he would obviously 
have rewritten the last pages ana 
would probably have updated some 
of his earlier complaints about lack 
of realism in American policy. 

In- the major part— the pre^ Viet- 
nam port— of Ins book Professor 
Ulam strives his hardest to appor- 
tion blame fairly between the united 
States and rite Soviet Union. He is 
especially helpful when treating the 
two rival foreign policies partly as 
projections of the internal strengths 
and weaknesses of the two rival 
countries. His main argument ia 
thm American mistakes were not 
simply the products of truditionaJ 
idealism and the exuberance of a 
ul.int will! had just line unit! aware trt 
his righteous strength. Mistakes 
were also due to ignorance (.shared 
by other countries) about tho real 
plight of the Russian economy and 
tiocietv. This led to a gross over- 
estiinutinn of Russian strength in the 
yours Immediately after the war and 
during the curly years of the nuclear 
arms race. 

Russia behaved badly enough, in 
oil conscience, mid Imd to be with- 
stood. But Professor Ulntn suggests 
that the United States and its ullles 


— if they hud bioked ut what Jay ■ 
behind much of the aggie Mii veil c-ss, 
riuhlussncss. nb.si rope run shuns, und 
insults — would have been able in 
press negotiations mure strongly and 
more effectively on Russia in the 
years when they Imd a substantial 
materiul advantage. 

It is un attractive rheme. Professor 
Ulam is at his most persuasive when 
citing several potential opportunities 
which the Western powers missed. 

In 1949 Molotov virtually admitted 
Russiu’s needs when asking Avereil 
Harrimun for n very large Auiericnii 
loan ; but, just becmisu the need was 
desperate, Molutuv cypicuily phrased 
his request as if Russia would be 
doing the United Stuics a great 
favour by accepting goods From iter 
on tick and saving her I non a post- 
war industrial depression. An indig- 
nant Harriman could lie pardoned 
for missing the up pen 1 for help be- 
hind the gracious offer. A guilt si this 
it must be said that Russia hud 
earlier made its iiiLernul needs abun- 
dantly pliiin when insisting un heavy 
war reparations, but then Westerners 
often tended to pm the (k-nuiiul down 
chiefly to greed omi the desire for 
vengeance. A clearer sign wus shown 
lifter Tito's stand for 'independence 
in 1948 ; Professor Ulam suggests 
that one of the reasons for the 
strange Eastern inuciiun ugamst the 
rebel was Stuiitt’s awurciiuSK of Rus- 
sian weakness vis-a-vis the West, 

In dwelling on Western reluct- 
ance to exploit Russia’s weakness, 
Professor Uimu is in danger of play- 
ing down such Western victories as 
the Berlin Air Lift which overcame 
Stalin's blockade uf Luc cuy. " inc 
United States ”, he writes, “ had 
allowed it to be demonstrated that 
hor rights in Berlin would be chal- 
lenged witli relative impunity." The 
greater truth surely ls tha: the 
United States mid Britain had 
demonstrated iliut they had the 
power and the will to defend tit air 
rights oven In an exposed and ivildJy 
anomalous position like Berlin. 
Later still, lie seems also in under- 
play the iiitcriiutiomi] impact of 
Khrushchev’s (and Russia's) 
dib&cle In the Ciiban missile crisis. 

Writing of events between these 
two peuks Professor Ulam is prob- 
ably right in suggesting that Wash- 
ington could have examined more 


ces.sive Kupacki iibuis for casing ten 
sions in ceniral Europe. 

hi nil this argument there is I lie 
difficulty which Professor Uhim 
recognizes: Russian stubborn ness, 

whether at the negotiating table or 
outside, was in the earlier years nil 
the more rigid jusi because ir was a 
defence wall, or smoke screen, 
around the internal weaknesses 
which lie describes. LIuw, then, 
could any negotiations succeed at 
that time? The Western ministers 
may not always have tried in the 
right way in hmsen u brick nr two 
in Molotov's wall, bin at any rare 


they tried, IF they made mis lakes, 
as they did, it bus to he remembered 
that they were men who were fuc- 


serLously Bulganin's offer in 1956 of 
a treatv of friendship nud economic, 
und cultural cooperation. lie is cer- 


tainly right in contending that in 
1957, ana after, tho Western powers 
should have made more of the Slic- 


ing — sight unseen — gigantic now 
forces at work lu a ilwurfod world. 
The colossal mi-nuke* oil the other 
side have also to he brought imo the 
picture. 

Professor Ulam righLly suys lhat 
now “ it is communism which suDers 
from insuperable internal contradic- 
tions ", The Soviet regime sti 11 faces 
tlie conundrum which iius so far de- 
feated It: "It cannot improve the 
well-being of its people without 
bringing about the demands Fur u 
freer ns well as more uf fluent 
society." As they look across iheit 
frontiers, Russians can only wince 
when they think of the camniituus 
breach with China, the two Berlin • 
nerve-storms which their government 
provoked and lost, and the Cuban 
lesson — a list to which ■Westerners 
would add the short-sighted deter- 
mination to keep popular pressures 
nailed down in Eastern Europe. 

What, then, is the United States to 
do ? Professor Ulani's second theme 
is the familiar one which is uuw near 
to the official line: rlitit American 
foreign policy should be freed from 
the crusading, moralistic zeal about 
which he tells many couLioiury tales. 
Let the United States, having earlier 
committed Itself to fight against evil 
In the world, now set itself against 
what be calls Lite ” immorality of un- 
reallsm”; let it press un with hard- 
headed uugmia linns fin ih-Uniihle in- 
terests. 

If the converted find they are 
being preached tn, they cun ui the 
very least proilt from Professor 
Ufa in's analysis of past events, his 
wide knowledge (rarely nt fuuh in 
facts), his light nnd nlTcn ngreeuUly 
epigrammatic style, umi Ills gentle 
, nrt of intellect uul provocation. He 
could hove boon more generous and 
fairer, in one or two brief references 
to Anthony Eden und Harold Mac- 
millan. 


Behind the humbug Uruguide 


GEORGE FEIFER : 

Russia Close-Up 
235pp. Cape. £3.95. 

George Feifcr has sensitive 
antennae: they relay an acute per- 
ception of the Soviet scene. On this 
occasion, In Russia Close-Up, he i8 
concerned with tlie leading Soviet 
ballerina, the newest and largest 
Soviet hotel, prostitution in Moscow, 
and life on the land, the only com- 
mon denominator of which Is the 
omnipresence of pffidel humbug, 
writ small or writ large. Mr Feifer 
Is good at pin-pointing humbug. 

In liis three years in Moscow Mr 
Feifer has not been sidetracked— 
hu In tourist, nor 


end this is some 

£T*! with some memorable obiter dicta. 
hich r n e iiimcotn " no foreigner Is nearls 


DlS : SS*! ' .(of Ae Hotel 

lossiya) "everything in ft reflects 
the Central ComnUtteea style. Not 
exactly Stalinist like the old sky- 
scrapers but e stubborn rock, hke 
the Committee. Ponderous. Pom- 

pously solemn ” !— (md relativities , 
- * ^ kpntsert), wbiph ,J evl ^ 0n 

S Soviet performer*, abroad, 
e JO per cept agdnFs com- 
mission usual !in the - West, hut ov« 
95 per' . cent :“i (of 

Even wit^: Mf ; FeIfet> jMeo 

jam of m0r<f * w ha »un* 


self in part acknowledges, could be 
said. The Hotel Rossiva replaced 
not only the mini-Soho af Zaryadye 
(sic) but also what survived of the 
walls and warehouses of tlie older 
and larger Kitaigorod — and these 
latter have not been reconstructed. 
By the same token^ the Bolshoi is 
very much a sleeping beauty and 
even before Carmen Suite and all 
that there were the unhonoured and 
unsung efforts of Goleizavsky— per- 
: han* not the best equipped. tor the 
job — to rouse the spell- bound la'dy 
from her sleep. 

Beneath tho salt tlie .Soviet Union 
is a country, tautologically, speaking, 
for those who do not know her, full of 
surprises. It bad a widely known 
ana totally onpublicized minister 
and call-girl scandal in Stalin’s clos- 
ing years. Mr Feifer helps .to raise 
the iron Skirt the odd inch ; perhaps 
even to the relief of some Russians, 
for “ life itself ”, as some might say, 
has long since dispelled the notion 
of a billion bearded mtni-Lenias. 
That said, it is of course unlikely 
that liis . detailed account of tb« 
ways in which, prostitution operates 
In Moscow today will earn him many 
friends or the/n any customers — it is 
a dismal story indeed. . . , 

It is readily apparent that the 
narrow focus of the close-up Is not; 
of Mr Feiferfs making. . One i oL M s 
four studies'— Fbat, of the collective 
farm— is plain tedldus, But by con- 
trast, his. pot trait of Plisstskaya* the 
least Intrinsically polemical pf the 
. four. Is very wbfl done. Ta denying 
Mr Feifer further access the Soviet 
i authorities raajf have rendered not 
• utily his readers but also themselves 
i a oisservica. . .. , ... ’ . 


ALAIN LABROU8SK : 

The Tnponiurbs 

Translated by Dinah Livingstone 
lGSpp. Penguin. Paperback, 4Qp. 

Alain Ldbrousse’s account of the 
urban guerrillas of Uruguay was 
first published in France last year ; 
the author “ makes no secret of hi* 


sympathy for the movement, but the 
book concentrates an marsliallfng 
the available evidence” (7X5, 
August 4, 1972). The story -we's 
taken only as far as the end or 1970, 
nnd this English edition iu the 
"Pelican Latin American Library" 
has been provided with a short addi- 
tional chanter by Richard Gott on 
events during 1971-72, especially the 
capture, and eventual release of 
Geoffrey Jacks bn, the general elec- 
tion of November, 1971, and the 
repression of the left under tha 
Borda berry regime. Mr Gort also 
contributes an introduction putting 
the Tupamaroa into context for 
English readers. 


A BIOGRAPHY 

of a surgeon by a surget 

THE LIFE OF HAMILTON) 

> Surgeon aqd Author 


hi S. V. .Buyhrfei; FRCS to*.. FICS 
' case bound,, fully .illirshAtad 
E3.60 net - 
a su/tqbfe present 
Reverie wood Publication* Lid. 
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Norwegian trends 


T. K. Df'.mtV I 

A History of lYfoilrni Norway IB l-t- 

IrJ/ «£ 

liO.lpji. (.'kii'L'iuIoii i’rcs-j : Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. £5.50. 

In -spile* *if close historical con- 
nexions mill si rung economic mid 

E oiiticnl links, the average Hr i ion’s 
uowlcdgu of or interest in Norway 
hardly amounts to much. Most, no 
doubt, re Win visions of fjords, limit ti- 
tums and Wernul snow, with Quaint 
villages and wooden houses dotted 


Hie pei'ind lisidHig up to tlio dispute*, rlirso me woefully iiisiiffi- 
German invasion m 1 0411 t'liul only cium answers m ihe pnihlenis of 
_= l 5. « ,,,l . J| « r »s | V 1 l voh “ believed in prior pcvicei'ii! dningf on n larger scale. 

The voices of Scaiiiliiiuvian nunulily 


Do-good Dane^ e mon ks of Durham Early Islam 

Hi 


cipki in nileq uiile nutimial de- 

ISIS* 1' n lv n il4i « 0,,e ! nav , !luve Um1 pluee at times 

wlutlur Dr Deny has a (k-lmmnii in the Longue of Nations hut the 

has IST'n,, - "S-rr"" nilL ' ° ,SB « c . Cl,S0, 'i ,n ,,f l,ftvil| B behoved like 
h 0 difl front point, “latter-day saints" is hard m 
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Y ua . JC, "" VC Muesiioii the iremeiulous impact of 
i * f ll,,1 i orstail ‘ ill, 8 fur “ ,0 adnii ruble work of Fridtjof 
2. „ MJW 4 01 ,,c q- Norwegian Ian- Nansen for refugees after tlie First 
f 0S ! to,, “ UI fopnev World War, it is m least open to 

JJ., is . ( exceptionally thought- doubt whellter that towering per- 

ilt v™ l " Che bDok Norwa » ™«Hy was « the represent- 

i«st year. alive Nm-ivoni^n » h i, u . n ' 


“ latter-day saints " is hind m ^’e liist volume of Finn Cud’s 

refute. And, while no oho will (jretihuitls Historic appemeil in F'ng- 

tiucsiiuii the iremeiulous impact of bsh iranslutiiiii three years ago mid 
Die ad mi ruble work of Fridtjof . WU!S reviewed in tin* 77. N on Decent- 

Nansen for refugees after the First her 4, 1*170. it was u volume of wide 

World War, it is m leust open to which dealt with the succes 

doubt whellter that towering per- si . Vl? I'^kiiMo peoples who lived in 
sociality really was “ the represent- dilferent corners of the siihcoiiiin- 
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-■,-■* aui.ii.-i.jr, which is 

either highly admired or heartily nb- 
horred. Anyone who wishes to pene- 
trate such stereotypes is well ad- 


■ , IQ if CL 1 au- 

vised to read .-1 History of Modern 

Nor leap 1814-1972. 

As ft weW-ktio-wn historian with 
several dlsiinpii'is-lied works to his 
name, and with a long and close 
assochition willi Norway, T. K. 
Derry Is weM qualified for the task 
Of niakinu its history intelligible to 
an hngbsh-spcaki'iig public. Even so, 
pe success with wliich he hois 
Immersed hknsclf in Norwegian hiis- 
toriogrdpliv aiul extracted from It 
all the essential elements for an 
Informative Luc concise and bal- 
anced survey is remarkable. 
Moreover, the book is ntw Just a 
source of information, testifying to 
an encyclopedic range of reading. 
Dr Derry has also managed to iwisa 
his sights nbnvc tihe minutiae of 
avenis, lit order to present the 
sweep of long- term trends in Norwe- 
pwl'iPical, economic and cultural 

In many ways this is a personal 
account. Ur Derry demonstrates, 
however, an exceptional wiiliiigness 
a « I,v lo interpret Nonve- 

gmn history on its own terms, 
utilizing his viewpoint as an out- 
t0 identify and render 
uttemglbta aspects of, ■ modern 
Norway which nro taken for granted 
to flioae who live there but which 
wra to punlc ouwids observer. 
His prejudices do occasionally 

aHi>TD0 navAnlknU.. -TH - Li _ . 1 


— mil I Him. Ill 

ihc lii si Nor so sett lonii-iu. tuul the 
ro tliscovery of Croon land coasts and 
waters by the English, Portuguese, 
Basques, French and others c I (if 10. 
This second volume is murkedly 
more conlined. 


rather idealized. It is also not suffi r i“- 0 P e,n 9P” 1,, J l,1,,t,tsJ » ,ust year~a ...w «ui.m ■» .■.-»» u wu-> ■■.%[> u- 

ciently tempered by a reali/ktimi fei l, l? n 1,e regrets— uud the nig, and the cast of actors is much 

chat, while it Is al-J rigln for « smnii V f 11,10,1 ot i a u ?, e , J survey of diminished. The Eskimo is ever-pru- 
co u ill ry on the outskirts of world S?!«'ri! t | WOrks uvu . lia l ,li: 1,1 English, sent, bur the intruders are for the 
events to advocate arbitration ond ‘ t ls . l,k £ l > F w renmm For a long Lime most purt Danes, i -irh some Norwc- 
similar n M » edj „ “ 


IJreenlaiidic history. Hp 
hardly have been L, ! 0 
several of his a<anSi ffl ^ 
the people arid the I!! 0 ■ 

would have the MissiomklTf 

iff ‘HoMoraMfSS* 

iIil uillnpse of the Beraen r 
| ,il 7. pestilence aiid E 
hurts and cruel grids. Siti 
Inul tools to his Itandj bui beH 
e was doing th e Lord’s wo±l 
uhui his day was over on Qj 

'tu n C ° nsl ’ ,ls 80lls If is B 

They were not the only on* 
i hey and ihe excellent Jacebsi 
,,,n probably the most dJi 
e.sied. 1 rude and the Misdeal 
oi ten uneasy partners, and ins 
J n <?*y Hie Giwj/anrisite 
hmng called on to pay its mi 
Tills led at the end of W 
well-intentioned but horetHdl 


, ... ... v „ u 

The narrative '-overs less ilinn a weii-i men l toiled but harassed 
century the action is less uwu-iiisplr- V-° .- "i e affairs of ,he Cr« 
ing, and the cast of actors is much lading Company to a bigger 
diminished. The Eskimo is ever-pru- l on cn P*jul and asirongerdt 
sent, but the intriider.s are for the f. or , a P r °ut, and tlicreaTter It 
most part Danes, i-ith some Norwc- * l BUt of continuing losses tot 


in Ms Impatience with die policies 
oi «ie radical left In the kKer 1860s 
•nd early 1830s, ptwttdculacly as 
u»lou lvlth Sweden. 
Theso policies he contrasts with ths 
rights advocacy of “eu ejqieditlous, 
coaiunon-sense settlement . of the 
nwHca*. such us migOit be achieved 
“w®* . agreement with the 
Swedes — thus hogging such large 
questions as whothor rations Idly Is 
an adequaiG criterion for politics or 
wnotlher comm on Sense could, at the 
Hme ba assumed on die Swedish 
aide. Similarly we aro told about 


Dead Serpentine 

I watch at the fisherboy’s shoulder. 

He fishes the Serpentine. Fishes 
for no tiling, Nothing that [ can see. 

By the mid-afternoon his kcepuct 
is empty. My interest has grown lean. 

Then he catches r nine-finned green thing 
and lets it stand still in green nothing 
as if Ihe keepnet too were nothing. 

The shore witter is greasy. It has 
match sticks in it. Far nut are sun -cups 
and bronzed people in boats. And if those 
bronzed people In boaui could row me out 
I would escape willingly. But here 
like a mother-love silence before it mins 
dea th means little to the fisherboy . 

The skin of the shore flakes off and soaks 
The boy is the fish, the fish is dead, 
ft green banana, a submerged thumb. 

He has Fallen asleep under the green 
like an old man. Tenderness of neck 
turns to the tender sun. His dead hair 
has clung to his chin. 1 am the boy. 

I too can drown in desired nothing. 

a LAN MARSHFIELD 


most part Dimes, i-irh some Norwc- Bsht ot continuing lasses log* 
gians, ilimiith the Dutch were to sits- * or control, culminating ill 
tain u sturdy -ole as nflicinl mils- V ea I llon 1 ,e , Royat ®>*4l 
uncus. Indui il.il, ht- openhm do- 1 , ra . Uo - . In l781 * ■wer a govern 
cades of the eighteenth century the , | l ’ 1 Q ll,, y« i regulalionj were i 


, mtiv-i w, m m.- lie- 

cades nf the eighteenth century the 
Dittcli (undid all ill hers in their hur- 
ter trade with Crceiilund, and began 
in earnest those inrnnds into native 
Eskimii culture which could nut he 
avoided hut still iniist he depluretl. 

The mu i n husim-ss of the volume 
Is tn describe in detail the Green- 
land connexion of ihe Danes. 


In Denmark for the future con 
of the Greenland Trade, wherefe 
Suite held the shares but grants 
Trade the fixed a 5 . sets and die o{ 
linn of the business for thirty J) 
If the year 1721. in u somnweat; 
fused way, lievulded a new cola 
lion of Greenland, the reform 
I7HI-K2 made tho later Integra 


land cniinvvimi of 1 lu.- Danes. 17HI-K2 made tho later Integra 
Throughout the century liiii would of Greenland and Denmark is 
show u Curious balance of the idenlis- able, 
tic and the pruciicul. mnn’s jMirpuse As in tho first volume, Mr 
nnd God’s. In Ueceinht-r 1711 Hans nevur ultuws us to lose sight of 

F.yf»flf» rtlncA an -■ muitin.i ....... .1 I .1,. C.L!^ 1 


F.^ede defined these in u petition to 
his sovereign. There luni been mimy 
v«»yuges in Green Ittnd, he told him 
(and would gn t.n telliiig hint until, 
finally, he listened), hut their pur- 
pose was to win private prulii and 
cnniiuerciul advantage. ** God’s pur- 
pose is different- I mean the con- 
version and enlightenment of tlu- 
henlhon." • 

It was F.gede’s belief thin the 
penplu of 1 he West Green hind rna.st 
were descend.inis i.f the undent 
Norsemen who for luck nf priests 
had lapsed into In-aihniidom. It 
followed thin they were soli juris nf 
n bctiiidintiviun king and iliui Grecn- 
Itind was part of the St.indliiavinn 
rimlni. Piety, zeal nnd persistenro 
wero to make this humble l.mheran 
curnro the mnsi significant Ktiro- 
pean hgure in eight i-emh-ccniury 


>ihle. 

As in the first volume, Mr 
never ultuws us to lose sight of 
man on the ground, the Eskimo. || 
be wlmt was happening to 1dm a; 
time wus u tragedy. More rm 
ably it wus a wry and amd 
comedy. For dilferent mMira 
iibom everyone wanted to turn, 
iniu whm he was not; 1 Mai 
going, industrious, hyttii>»n| 
slightly infurinr, imitation Dftf 
workman, with new stagdard*, :J 
values, arid a now way ol lilt.,} 
the whole Hie do-gooding was 1 
meant and hiniintie, mid any indJf 
linn dies on the realization tmtj 
would huvu dnnano better.aod 
ably wuriie, by the Eskimo 00 * 
Still j treat er changes were Mg 
way far all of Greenland > im|« 

ant a, native, foroisn, and mhMiJj 
these will be nniniig the tcpi« 
Mr (kid’s third and conwin 
vnlumu *4 


A Snorri tale 


Victorious Vasa 


Eyrbyggju Saga 

Tronshttod hv Herman 11 Puisson utid 
Paul Ed word h 

198pp. Edinburgh : Soutliside. £2.9. p , 
(paperback, £1.80). 


Alia t A EL ROBERTS 1 

Gustavus Adolphus and the Rise of 
Sweden 

207pp. English Universities Press. 


a warm and a dry, 
they were successfully ww 
and outlawed (to where 
thought 1) they left on thar | 
two feot, their leader c0 °JPSf 
"There’s no peace herfe W^i 
bo on nur way-’ This 
of the matter-of-fact and jjjfl 
hru (inrhidine a teal 


207pp. English Unive 
£3.75. 

To condepsc into one 


Kyrhygnia Sunn js rm L * nf tho more hru (including a iQ 0t . 
fitting that Professor Roberts him- amt . antiquarian-minded saRus of Iceland, flipper-high out of 

self has now provided it. ff tt e frt,m value of ? nd u Is P 0! s "rprising that in IBM floor, and a ■ hideous 1 “"JjljJ 

. . . tne book. ^ it won the. regard nf Sir Walter tall extrudod from _ Uie 

LJjJ compaiative brev- Professor Roberts rakes n„ 9 i Scntt - Bin until recently ir hna not makes “The Haunting , 
Imt ,u - l " a, ®“ | n i °8 t£ ? conceal his subject’s SlffliK* 11 * ^“^hed in reputation such Hcknow- one of the best supernatural . 

i ni ™? th L r,gh | balance either soldier or statSmnn - u* masterpieces as the sugas of in medieval literature. 

> narrat ve aAd annlv. . nm «hn» D .u— . r snaiesmHn ; he Rnmt.Mt.i ii.!. . S of tne > 


fhebook"" 1,l " e fr “<" th » "Im »f 


w- -wTSS KK s 

.»m voluma ■&«? I&ff 


Burnt-Njal, the outlaws Grettfr nnd 
Gtsb, and most would add the great 
viking sagu that tells of the war 


one of the best supernatural s 
in medieval literature. 

The chief persopoge of tne * 
Snorri rhe pnesr of ™*r, 
heathen priest, of ®JSk 
superbly drawn, a norrherfl 


atiogetner six times the length Is 
nq enviable task, That Michael 
.. Roberts has undertaken it hi. all 
evokda sympathy ; that he has unden 
• taken it with such success deserves 
admiration and gratitude. ■ His pro. 
vmhiS: study of Gu&ravus Adolphus 
(doubtless -tjow bound to;: be called 
. hla big Gusiavus”) was, when it 
appeared in the 1950s,. immediately 
acclaimed -both . In Sweden and else- 
-where as an outstanding piece of 
scholarship, and rapidly established 
itself as the standard life. Not only 
does j t offer an exhaustive, penetrat- 
ing and at- the same time readable 
examination • of the personality arid 
Bolicles of the King himself, but.it is 
full of - information about Virtually 
every aspect of.lilj realm in the late 
sixteenth and early. seven reenth ceii- 
•] tunes.. Its Very size, however, makes 
, It somewhat daunting for tho non- 
specialist, who Is in danger of losing 
itho contours of the wood for the 
fascinating .variety of the trees. An 
up-to-date biography on a smaller : 
scale was coriainly needed and it is 


weden . at die -time of often adopted® town* C V' e t#0 Hfied it, oi 
S-nqin„ ^f ,, flcc0ss, ^» ^ gradual Pences who dld noHhSfl hu iT*? author's | 
erosion of the restrictions placed bn hindered his ra,^ " ^" i{ !f aI ? « as a bio 

^ Is noblee, the assessment shows that°* “ Priest »* has 
lJnjjtGd , ahns of Swedish fbreagn Roberts’s admiration ^r°*^ ssor and if we rt 

at beginning of X has ait dimf SSed liitfc 1 P f(l ? U8tftvrus of his family 
Gertnan campala n: am one nt h *r*-_ . " If J . win the 1 years s tinmi A. 


heathen priest, of cgfij* 

er than goS'iidi 1 Hor-pout hgil SkiiHaitrim^on. The suporbly hravfa, , 1 i iwjherBJJ 
:*ng n rea 1 on f,,r ,h « « ' l * episodic vein, and so «, 

ne -bocaSon construction; But wo dre now begin- valent in motive 

tone^Shfch lie tM ?. 3 R p. w *P«*thui we have mis- every wnt e " ce ni a J^ a d?n® 
towards GefmaS r udse ‘ l . ,I ’, Dr 1,1 "lUnnderwood an Immediate fl^SSird 

.l. ■ . .r/Tion its authnr'c mirnncn ir ..... vmlpnro. a ti awK^® [- . bi 


r m jr — pwwi i,iui we na vo mis- CTUi . j -- 1Jf . ojofliw 

judged u or m least mUundnstnod a? Immediate qualificaao ^ 
tn author * purpose, if , v « regard violence, at 1 awW ^ 

« as a biography of Snorri the manage, rmsed in a ^^i 
Priest it hax various shortcomings : torn by different io.rtinw 
andjf^we regurd it as the history fM COO cl LpM^q ■ h\B : 4 


K rie bffi 3 re $” .£2” WrtriMtaT oVaSKS “ » the history 
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to contradictory ■ hkfl li 

life, 0110 «pP"5Sf B Sj 
easily than one 
nurabie one minute, tr 
next, war monger Gja p 
n nature] leader ■ ^ 

worker behind •dgSg&iJ 
who armies ^ 

counsellor ®. rid .Wf,‘ 
he yet achieves ? Ahv* 


Pie, the coh&ti tutSorj of ‘ the and^sSLa^, ^ ‘«r • ttTeaJrlfflK W ” hl *r >£ cter ^ 


wcm wicn aji clashes of mp n . ; . 4 k, e nT^ Jv^ .r ■ in spite of 

seems 10 hi ye been hereditary iq , o*u t* feS80 ^ Rf,bem ’» 

the Vain s ) aro too sweeping/ Hut .fari : artibmr^Di^ 1 i?fi, ®Catt 

such must be regarded as the ina'V- tltleB.,- tlia 


1 ■!«» iuu sweeping, nut .rsrs ' aiiiAnir nil ’v 7 , 
such must be regarded as the ins'V- biWiogranSv ie tk ™!?- 1 t 161 ® 8 " > 
luble consequences of compression,' •* arB ®^ ‘ Swedi 


Th» .f,...!.- ■ , ’ ^ ■munnns* raoaern 1 

in weMern' r ^M ,OP ? p Breidafjorid that need *- -•..^ciatiiOT .ai 
in western Ice land was clear I v a makes - saga ;• 

‘‘"wBIing tD stiffly remote. 

^^wned and Oidgored, the far with the- 
'{BgggggW 1 fho gotM blA dafjord and : 

Fashioned wwkod all catue home fur regret the absence « • ■■ 1 


DJSON l 

9 Friary 1400-1450 
^abridge University Press. 

iibe first “tolar' history of n 
cautery during « pitrnculur 
[aaidaiencc, and could have 
Sttitonly by one who had 
^ himself in the records u 
Lj and absorbed every detail 
«, It is a book that all stu- 
jpanastic history should read 
-ill hand to compare iletlo- 
Bbfoiation with their find 
imher abbeys of England. 

tan, although often known ns 
jnerenln die Middle Ages, 
ifict a cathedral monastery in 
lit bishop stood legally In 
mon of abbot, though he had 
j bj the fifteenth century to 
my real pastoral- care of 
■M monks. The immediate 
ms the prior, who had in 
.eol time acquired most of 
rail insignia of an abbot or 
nd had most of mi abbot’s 
overs. At Durham, tho 
„iop William of St Carl* 
H e monk and abbot, had 
eonks from J arrow mid 
ah to tsku the place of 
derkj as the staff of his 
l and a community had 
Into being that wus to be 
n none hi England for 
Influence, and highly edu- 
ntlligence, housed in n 
ri buildings that by reason of 
hltecture and site has always 
ini of the most imposing 
J arf Europe. In addition, it 
historians with the most 
( collection of records and 
ud medieval bonks of any 
religious house, save per* 
te Christ Church, Canterlmry, 
b 1 long sories of ainiqua- 
historians hnve dug deeply 
exhausting tho mine, 
iwaltian historian with 11 
mulching that of the genius 


H. B- Dobson mukes no attempt to 
expound the great .siiga in nil its 
l'lmses, lie lias confined liimselE to 
the tliiny years nf the- prior utc of 
John Wessingnm (1-116-1446), per- 
haps the must disiinguislied head of 
n religious house in the early fif- 
leenili century, with an overlap of a 
few years at _ either end. Wessiiigton, 
in his activities, achievements mui 
liiuitatinns is u representative 
figure .uni his interests and work 
can he illustrated hy a massive 
colled ion of account-rolls, letter- 
hooks, dinners mid original writ- 
ings, us well us by the material 
evidence of buildings and their 
f limit me. He was one of the few 
Durham monks nf his day who were 
by birth members of the landown- 
ing enmity families, and this un- 
doubtedly gave him assurance in 
dealing with die northern magnates, 
who were often troublesome, and 
with the many occasions of hospital- 
ity and festivity incidental to his 
position. The inventory of 1446 
gives an impression “ of considera- 
ble splendour and of a style of 
living not easily matched anywhere 
else in fifLcentli-century England 11 . 

When Wessington was prior 
Durhuin had lost much of its 
income fro in agrarian and spiritual 
sources north of the Tyne owing to 
recurrent warfare 011 ihe Anglo- 
Scottish border. Quite apart from 
iliis, the era, ns M. M. PostBn has 
shown, was one of recession and, in 
Nortlunnbria at least, of falling 
population. Durham, like other 
landlords, secular and monastic, had 
gone over from demesne exploita- 
tion to leasing their manors in tho 
late fourteenth century, and the 
process was completed shortly after 
Wessiug toil’s resignation. Neverthe- 
less, ” in the late middle ages the 
welfare of Durham priory depended 
absolutely on the prosperity of 
arable agriculture ”, and the bur- 
sar’s holdings ” coincide to a quite 
rcimii-kuhlu extent with what are 
Mill the richest arable areas in the 
am nt v”. About one-third of the 

nnmi.il revenue came from “spiri- 
tual ” sources (i e, tithes) ; tho 


other two-thirds from rents and 
leases of all kinds. There is an 
excellent chapter on the monastic 
economy. A number of the account- 
rolls have been in prim for more 
than seventy years, but their editor 
failed to grasp the principles of 
medieval accountancy, and subse- 
quent historians, including David 
Knowles, were led astray. Dr 
Dobson has worked with the orig- 
inal rolls, and has been able to give 
a more accurate picture of the 
finances nf the convent. 

He gives also an interesting 
account of what was one of the 
worst economic crises in Durham 
history when, after a succession of 
inefficient bursarB, a young .monk 
named Thomas Lawson, brought the 
finances into chaos. The debacle 
that followed mused Wessington to 
put the office into commission, and 
was an Indirect cause of his own 
resignation. 

“Durham’s debt to Its monastic 
colony at Oxford, Durham College, 
can hardly be exaggerated.” Dr 
Dobson reckons that at least fifty- 
one (probably more) of the 132 
monks professed between 1387 and 
1441 passed through the college, a 
proportion higher than that of any 
other monastery. A few (eleven) 
took a higher degree In theology, a 
few specialized in law ; the rest 
were students in Arts. As a result, 
almost all the higher officials of the 
monastery were “ university 
monks 1 ’. Durham was undoubtedly 
an ornament of " the Establish- 
ment ”, putting up a successful 
resistance I 11 its world to all social 
and intellectual changes, Intensely 
proud of its status. No short review 
can do justice to rhe richness and 
value of Dr Dobson’s book for 
workers in this field of study. That 
we seek in vain for an insight into 
the spiritual or even the merely 
human aspirations and thoughts of 
the Durham monks of tins age Is no 
fault of the historian. He cannot 
cricupe from his sources, and these 
show only tho administrative and 
material lives of tho monks oE 
Durham. 


PHILIP K. IHTTI : 

Capital Cities of Arab Islam 

176pp. Minnesota University 
London: Oxford University Ft 


! Press, 
rcss. £4. 


send, hut some lightening of the 
text would have been in order. With 
the author's zest for his period which 
lias sustained him all his life noth- 
ing should nr could have been done. 
Certainly his chosen cities were 


The essence of this book is the his- 
tory of early Islam told with the 
ease of a great scholar who has time 
at last in which to relax after ninny 
decades of effort and discovery. 
Philip Hitti’s approach is original. 
The first Mu&J.m capital cities 
appear in chronological order lik-j 
■he principals in an historical drama, 
beginning, naturally, with Mecca nnd 
Medina and proceeding to Damascus, 
Baghdad, Cairo and Cordova. 

To sec the emergence of a 
religion, which has nlways been 
highly political in its relationships 
with any society, in the temporal 
setting of its environment is often 
illuminating, whether it be that 
Mecca begins with the Well and pro- 
gresses to the Stone or that the Faith 
brought it enrichment and commer- 
cial expansion after ad 630. 

However, an artificial structure 
has the inevitable weaknesses of all 
systems and this work suffers from 
disjointed ness and some overlap- 
ping of events. In the chapter on 
Mecca mention is made of the very 


important decision of the Prophet 
to re-orient ate prayer to face Mecca 
instead of to face Jerusalem, but it 
Is not until the next chapter on 
Medina that his rensons are ex- 
plained. 

Professor ITitri modestly denies 
that his book is written for scholars, 
but it is a most useful condensation 
of the main occurrences between 
the birth of Muhammad and the 
faii of Cordova, although from a 
stricLly orthodox point or view, bt is 
to be regretted that the illustrations 
are inadequate and, more important 
still, there cannot have been any 
serious editing of the text. Tho 
flood of cliche may be tolerable 
since it can be funny and can 
sometimes sparkle, as wnen a stroke 
of good fortune Is called an AJfiift- 


. - . great mid centres of learning; but 

1 , V s ' the fact that 1 hey were also inhabited 
timA ami ihusves, fractious but 

-r maiiv usually ineffectual mobs, and dis- 
k-iwoi-w contented musses is mu discussed in 
□ book which praises the pavements 

? ri cities nild *S nores llie ,lu, d- 
der lik-' Similarity, the book is written 
1 drama' from viewpoint uf Ortlunb* 
eccnand’ Sunni Islam and no nttenipi is made 
aniasens 10 explain why some intclligum 
, a * Moslems have been Shi’ire uud have 
. built cities and endowed colleges of 
6 °f a their own. ft follows that tho rise 
ys been an( i death 0 f Ali. like the assassins 
tion snips jJq,, D f uthniun, is very superficially 
temporal (i-emcd. One of llie more interesting 
‘ s °“° l ? among the unorthodox sects were 
Dc , tliac the Knrmntis, but they are 
h 1 1 pftvi brusquely dismissed as unworthy, 
tne i^aitri jj or , s t j, ere a serious introduction 
con inter- to t i, e rQ „rs or motivations of the 
• early dervish movements, 

structure These omissions are not entirely 
scs or au c ] ue t0 book's brevity. The cities 
ters from are not on | y described in the days 
overlap* 0 f their glory but there tire supeni 
LBpter on gj a j sketches 0 f pre-lslamic history 
p V u ra I * n respect of Damascus, for exain 
^P"et pie, and the briefest references to 
ice Mecca j Qter developments down to modern 
■m, out it Airies, which some photographs em- 
lap ter on phasize. The result is an inescapable 
1 are ex- Imbalance between the story of the 
places and the story of the Faith 
ly denies which is indeed far too complex to 
: scholars, fit these hundsnme stage-sets. It is a 
idensation hook written to arouse interest bui 
1 between in the outmoded manner of hlsto 
and the riaus concerned with glory. The 
h from a sweat and. withers of Islamic human 
view. It is history which have been revealed 
lustrations W.tl. clarity as a result of pa Inst sk- 
im portaut lug research in recent years are 
been any scarcely mentioned. This omission 
text. The may seem to some to be a costly 
tolerable price to pay for an otherwise lucid, 
and can often brilliant ' condensation of the 
n a stroke story of the rise of the early empire 
an Alfiift- of Islam. 


lie medieval Scots 


4.UU0W: 

of the Scots 
S*®, Church and Society 
“idevenih to the fourteenth 


dwptera in this book except 

ttoh ^f- ea ^ appeared in 
iw us publication constitutes 
'■“nt event in medieval 
These essays, published 
|1” » “ft present day in a 
of British and C online ii- 
^embody some of G. W. S. 

S L_ mpnrtan * unalyti- 
►i a^ The author's stature 
wisulii ar, d indeed Euro* 
hi ts . needs hardly tn be 
a eg riy textbook Feudal 

m0del ° f luci ’ 
iteirfu?" n^ s two collection* 
Scottish kings pub 
iJSSSpsoncand two of the 
rfJE" SfoUorum in 19GU 
j-JJpectiyely are massive 
SSKSi? chwter scholarship 

%axii i r » p .u“ chcs 10 lhe other 
Jr .that very important 
His 

Communltv 
i S&L? ScoiI *»* (19653 

as an. essentially 

^ *? r -^ j tloni hut St 

an able 

hifajiT*. to »'«t modern 
CL^Iph history “ 


^ft?5S2 bfWk *» 

»hpws this 
^POriant and 
;, hr» a noeda;of royal 

Scotland be* 
John 

-fiSSSl 1 ‘tyfrontheAido- 

9*TOi»strat«» be- 
^j lh? sSi 1 1 th * k ftpm*- 


■ Udijui u • 

f egret the absence j 


in this section, however, lies largely 
in the first two essays, where tho 
nuLhnr uses scraps of evidence sur- 
viving In the charters of the nascent 
feudal Scotland of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries to look buck to pre- 
feudal institutions. The opening 
essay on tiiegnago in Scotland north 
of the Forth is particularly import- 
ant, if slow to reach the point. It 
shows tliegnage, despite its Anglo- 
Snxon name, to be a pre-Saxon insti- 
tution common to all P- Celtic British 
kingdoms including that of the licts, 
which until the ninth century domi- 
nated most of Scotland north of tne 
Forth. New light is cast on the 
*’ pit ” place names and on me 
*• Cedes ’’ names of eastern Scotland 
which, it is argued, antedate tho Gae- 
lic conquest nf ad 843. An essay on 
the " iudex ’’ demonstrates the sur- 
vival and importance of these here- 
ditary lawgivers into the early 
feudal period and identifies their 
spheres nf authority with medieval 
provinces such as Aligns^ Caithness 
and Moray- 

As it is possible tn demonstrate 
that some i»f these provinces were 
Pictish sub-kingdoms which survived 
through a succession of Norse or 
Gaelic overlords to he assimilated to 
the feudal world as earldoms, it is 
surely possible 10 draw more general 
conclusions from Professor Barrow’s 
work. Scots carls were technically 
” subreguli ” with royal a tributes. 
The regalky of Atholl was a PIctjsb 
sub-kinSom which was only 
lished as a hereditary jurisdtolopin 
1748. after its earls 

dignity. In short, the institurions of 
ore-feudal Scotland benortjt 
Porth " appear to have been almost 
entirely Pictish m ongm . . The 
who suited power in the atricKen 
SSpofthe^Pictisb »tBteseemw 
been as inferior to their vicUm^ 
in political sophisScauon a* dwj 
were in the visual arts. 

Two sections deal 
relations be«*c« 

, Scottish cburchM, end an way on 

• of Tiwit scarcely krtnw^ in bngiano. 


became a common form of Benedic- 
tine monachism in Scotland, Another 
essay analyses the Scottish clergy 
during tho wars of independence and 

■ 1 ....... _...h ik.« urflra n 


(luring mu wuia ui ---- 

shows how very much they were a 

E nrt of the community of the realm, 
otli In thought and in action, flio 


author also devotes an essay to de- 
monstrating that the “culdees of 
St Mary of tho Rock at St Andrews 
were by the thirteenth century not a 
splendid hairy Celtic survival, but a 
rather urbane group of secular 
clerks. 

Professor Barrow was never a pupil 
of the late Professor W. Croft Dickin- 
son of Edinburgh, the father of the 
Restcsta Regum Scottoruin project, 
and of much modern Scottish histori- 
cal scholarship, but the final section 
of this book, which Is devoted to 
“Society”, shows that he shares 
Dickinson’s basic view of society as a 
nexus of jurisdictional relationships. 
Thls is a natural view for a charter 
scholar and it is as such that Profes- 
sor Barrow discusses, in three essays, 
the establishment of military feudal- 
ism and Anglo-French families 1 In 
Scotland. The essay on rural settle- 
ment, being basically a, discussion of 
charter terminology, is necessarily 
tentative but it makes, among other 
points, the important one, that the 
r < davoch ”, the characteristic unit of 
agricultural capacity north of the 
Forth, seems inescapably Pictish in 
origin. The book finishes with a 

spirited piece bn the Highlands, fn 
the lifetime of Robert Bma, argui^ 
that but for the weakness of the Scots 
crown, after 1329 and the repercuj- 
slobs of the collapse of Anglo-Nor- 
man Ireland, feudallzarion might 
have gone far to eliminate the later 
schism between the Lowlands and 
the Highlands. 

This impresriva. book is of more 
than parochial.. ’i importance, for 
medieval Scotland ^ far ® JJJ 
ryrjicsl European society than the 
JRh self-sufficient and precociously 
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O nr w tiik lousi-known prod no 
(inns of Rkike's lust yeur.i Is a 
cninpk'ic hand-coloured set of 
nrnnfs uf lii.s Illustrations of the 
Houk af ,/n/i. Apparently the 
only public- exposure they have 
received occurred in camiaxion 
wilii the George C. Smith sale on 
November 2, 1*1.111 ut Parke-Bernet, 
New York, in which they were lot 
58. In ^ lie suit? analogue of this 
great collection they are described 
mid the litic-puge is reproduced In 
black and white. Marked conics of 
the catulogLie indicate that the sale 
price was S3.200, bill give no indica- 
tion of the purchaser. During the 
intervening years they seem to have 
been men tinned only twice — first in 
David Kinduiun's 1*170 Catalogue of 
the Blake Collection in the Fitzu'ii- 
ZitiM Museum. Cambridge (page 
51), in connexion with item 404, 
four coloured proofs for Job : then 
as an inquiry about their wherea- 
bouts by Arnold Fawcus published 
In it lake Newsletter Ifi f 1971, page 
150) ; this announces that the Blake 
trust is doing a catalogue raison nb . 
nr die Joh series. 1 have recently , 
had the pleasure of studying these 
proofs in u private Blake collection 
In the United States. ‘ 

In the most authoritative refer- * 
ence to them in Blake literature, t 
which occurs in the great 1935 l 
Morgan Library edition of die Job a 
designs, edited by Laurence Bluyon F 
and Geoffrey Keynes (fascicle I. a 
page 54, Bj, Sir Geoffrey notes : "A v 
set of India paper proofs Is in p 
existence, which has been tinted, b 
possibly by Blake himself, with li 
water-colours ; it was formerly In I 
u ,r J? uprm ! ,s collection. Offered h 
by Mr Tregaskls, cat 493, 1901.” In n 
a letter of May 5, 1939, which is fi 
«pt wiRi the proofs, however. Sir 
Geoffrey declares that he had never If 
actually seen these proofs. Thus the 
reserve implicit in his note does not . 
Indicate scepticism about Blake’s f 1 
responsibility for the col miring. One * B 
shuuid, to be sure, maintain a N 
certain caution on first viewing w 
such a set of coloured proofs, since A 
they could conceivably have beon 18 
coloured by someone other than 
Blake himself. But careful- study ec 
leave* no doubt about B Jake's own m 
responsibility lor them. jo 


Blake’s ‘Illustrations 
of the Book of Job’ 

BY JOHN E. GRANT 


Ilie engravings are primed on 
indlu paper which is in laid un 
heavier paper, five sheets of which 
are watermarked “J. Whatman 
Turkey Mill 1825 " and the plmes 
arc marked “ Proof” (b.r.l, except 
for tiie title-page. In all these res- 
pects there Is no appreciable differ- 
ence from other sets of proofs of 
J bis kind. The sheets, measuring 16 
by 10 j inches and in fine condition, 
are interleaved with un watermarked 
P»P er , and twenty blank sheets are 
added at the end to thicken the 
volume. It is hound in full contem- 


porary red morocco with a Framed 
black panel on the front which Ls 
inscribed “ w. riakf/book of joh”. 
it is tooled and ducoraLcd In gold and 
lias gilt edges. The cud papers nre 
marbled and are now broken both in 
from and back. 

The provenance of the set appears 
to be as follows : 

(U John Lionel] : this is n prob- 
able conjecture because of the simi- 
larity in colouring to that of the 
New Zealand set of water-colours 
"ftch belonged to Linuell’s student, 
AJbin Martin, who emigrated iu 
1850, 

(2) William Courthorno, undoubt- 
edly the Somerset herald tDNB. II 
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— i.iLiiui i-u, iiiiuuiuu- 

edly the Somerset herald ( DNB , II 
VHf V, 8) , whl > died ' vitll0llt iss ne In 
1866. The bookplate inside the From 
cover, consisting n f a stag bust uml 
□ n null wil l un anchor, has clearly 
printed . William Courthorpe/ 
CoIImg of Arms ”, This was misread 
by the compiler of the Smith Sale 
Catalogue as William Courtney ” 
and taken as evidence of un owner 
who succeeded Tregsskis. 

(3| Sir Frederick W. Burton, 
picwimqbly ; bo was the Director of 
the Nationnl Gallery 1874-1894 end 
died on Murcli 16, 19G0. 

C l\l g T$ 1-ta 

(5) Frank T. Sabin. Hi s cable- 
EH , of J“ no S ’ , 1919 * » Sossler, 
i° bo coIo »»-ed 

by Blake, la laid into the volume 

P.^f a , de&.'Sl 0 < ! 1 ^ r 2 l B S8Mlw 01 


“Job 1 1 lust rilled Sells for $.1,125 
Highest Price pid Here (for | Phila- 
delphian's Cnl feet inn of Rare Bonks 
First Session Nets $31,347. Henry D 
Hughes, Stack Broker, Denies that 
He Was the Owner of Works on 
bale. The second, pencil inscribed 
P “« API 23”. declares: 

$3,125 for Blake Drawings. Top 
J rice at American Galleries for 
Bonk of Job Illustrations.” 

Georgs C. Smith of New 
* oik. Sold ut Parke-Bernet Caller- 
New York, November 2, 1938, 
tot 58, for $3,200 (price in marked 
cnpies of the sale catalogue) — 

(9) — to n collector, whose book- 
plate is now ufllxcd. 

(10) It passed by inheritance to 
another member of the same family. 

Generally these coloured proofs 
closely resemble the so-called Now 
Zealand set of wntor-colmir designs 
for/oft which were formerly in the 
Huter collection and are now in the 
Merlon collection. I have -seen these 

;I tt ia7i 0 Ti ls iwice, most recently 
in ("72. liiey were very well repro- 
duced in the Morgan Library edi- 
ttou of Job and, less adequately, 
together until a note by Philip 
Hofer, in the Dent edition of 1937 
Having these at hand to com pure 
with the coloured proofs is most 
helpful m distinguishing the cliurnc- 
teH sties ot Blnko’s own work. Mr 
Hofer and other scholars have been 
uneasv about Blake’s responsibility 
tor at least some of rho drawings in 
rho Now Zealand set. The resent- 
it Unices III colouring iiotwecn the two 
sets are usually sn close that one (if 
thorn must have been done hv un 
artist who had access to the other 
set, whichever wo cure in think of 
as being done Urst ami whether or 
not we sup pnse Blake’s own entire 

efthor 1S b ,t ^ ^ 0I ^ lu co ^ ,,ur * ,, B of 

There is, however, a groat differ 
ence In the colouring of title pages. 

It should be noted that the earlier 
largo water-colour series done for 
Butts and Linuell do not include a 
Utlepago and that this design 
occurs only in the New Zealand sit. 
In delineation it closely resembles 
tlie picture area of the engraved 
i ha ti l 1,e P B S e | rendering 
“g 'EH? le “ eri,, 5 wltfi sufficient 
exactitude (though with- slight 
variations) to suggest that it was 


* derived from a trnriiig of the en- 
graving. Kven tile bljck-und-whke 
reprnduciilnn of the coloured en- 
graved proof iu tlie Smith sale 
catalogue, however, indicates that 
i the colouring of tlie two designs is 
wholly dissimilar. Whereas in the 
New Zealand version tlie major 
letters are coloured either wlute, 
blue, or yellow, in tlie coloured 
proof . they are uainted in dull 
brownish gold, with ricli green on 
™ Hebrew letters. A not her major 
difference is that the angels iu the 
former are uucolmired while limed 
win pink uml grey, while in the 
latter their wings are beautifully 
puhited in .strong pinks, blues uiitl 
violets, with browns and greens. 
Tlie third chief difference is th.u in 
the former jhe sky within the 
picture area is effectively painted 
in yellows, pinks, ami blues, 
whereas in the lattei there is uu 
colouring m all uf the atmosphere. 
Wliilu a ciiloui'ed nimosphera is 
appropriate fur the funner lu-cau.se 
of Lite light timing id the letters 
•uid the angels, it would be wholly 
inappropriate for the latter because 
of the strong colouring of the 
letters uml the angel wings. 

The beautiful colouring of the 
fob proofs continues on every page 
and Includes all details in roe 
borders which, of course, have 
no counter purls iu the New Zealand 
set. It is delightful to see 
the birds coloured gaily in phiu-s 
2 ami 15, Impressive to see 
the predominantly gi eon scorpions 
lurking in plate 3. uml reassuring 
tn see tile grapes in ploie 20 
painted' the Id ue of grapes, not as 
the fruit of fig trees, which they 
wore so ntriuusly identified as 
hemg in the cuiiiiiieiiinr v by Wright 
in the 1972 Oxford edition nf the 
udrign.*. 

Tho gciiural excellence of the 
colouring makes this set of proofs 
one of Blaku’s greatest accomplish- 
mems, at least uqu.il in artistic 
impnrtanco tn the great last copies 
of Songs nf Innocence and of Expe- 
rience. They are cun u inly superior 
as works of art to tlie New Zealand 
set of watur-colours. Blake's taste 
and execution are seldom so totally 
In evidence iu other com para hie 
productions. But, it may bo asked, ■ 
how can we really know these 1 
proofs were coloured bv Blake 7 1 


Others may observe , 
other that will servo f dsuil 

Me signature of rG, 

ft ' 1 

Alrtioinh rhoso faces 
Imo tlio flames thev aw* 
dixjiirguisliablo lit 

?Wfis0, 

nni y /"distinguishable, TW, 

only detail in the entire 

. obsc “rei I ? 

hnt only Blake, of art L 

IK* 1 */ ,ave been aadi 

do tlie generally metfcuIoBt 
characteristic of this «. * 
have dared thus to SL 
detail. The face of Jab's rife 
not similarly occuliei A use ' 
he made for supposing that 1 
was fueling unusually mW 
the day he coloured this plS 

decided to retract his Is 
even-handed account of the 
within Satan’s power. But I 
that the obscuring of Job’s fi 
sufficiently explicable as a pit 
carelessness which would hive 
the prerogative only of the 
himself. 

We are told that as a kl p 
Michelangelo had the tewrh» 
•iltack his stone so vigorously f 
lie .sometimes ruined iu In hit 
age Hlnkc usually operated with 1 
ivsr rui m of an accomnllshed si 
lurisi but perhaps tie could i 
iiliugethcr transcend his Ideal 
i.ri.s the blacksmith who did', 
always, fee] siibsorvlem end h 
slve tn every minute part! 
There can be no question that 
obscuring of rhe face of Job m 
only the slightest difference In 
estimates of the meaning and 
value nf these coloured proofs 
my judgment this set (s out 
lllnku’s greatest accorapliikn 
the climax of his long commit 
in i he Job series and the fulfill 
uf one uf the chief projecu ha 
emne into (lie world to do. It ^ 
hu Imped that sonic day those, 
(meed proufs may bo separated 
exhibited ns a gallery of de 
I'crliapx, ton, they may even 
bo published as rcproduct 
fiicsimiles, so that they * jo 
widely available. 
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LOCcit 

AccuMnnicd as we ate to. 1 * 18 ., 
shd of ninny things In the W 
Stales (including lnsulaw® 
rnrics), the figures In die 
lisliccl report of the librarian 
Library of Congress In "SP* 
DC (for the fiscal year endiog. 
30. 1972) make one rub on£ 
Aside from many other 
vitie^, Quincy Mnnifwd repM 
addition of 21 million P 1 ® 8 * 8 * 
ing LOC’s total holdings to «W 
85 million : 16 million 

S rinted books ana rrrji 
0,500,000 manuscripts, besW« 
numbers of maps, music, r«g 
prints and drawings, wotoJBk 
( would that our own BM 

issaec^tr 

items, and among gjer eg* 
were the papersofHenry^g 
co-founder of Time, an * ». 
Reid of The New * 

T 1n 6 The Held of H.erary coll^ 
the MaiiuScrlpr Oivlsr^ 'e 
offects of the Tax R®FJL I |] 
1969 and there were nj^ 
additions, {houti 
macy. the tewjJ^SSeSi' 
ence were we) repr«® 
Rare Book . DlvWotJ, 8 z^ 'p 

rather 

iek Coff, who a * |J£ to bfi 
handed over the, reins t y, 
ant; William 

retmedwitlv 

more tban 3«),0w - 

ohleis and 


i ffiSDON. FteterwH A'luiiuiu. 

. [Deluding 48 iiluu’s- Nijwinn 
| David and Lharles. L-l.-». 
3 stations once niirrornl 
-Bite in arch it ec ime. I'hjs 
ijj Illustrated book u-li.s 
My bow the h.nib* ut 
Seciural styles wa.s fuiiglii 
ifaa the line from H*-™ 1,1 
,ta tbe Big Four f.rmips 
■caandardize their properly, 
au" was the leading “ rail- 
{jfe", but there wore also 
)n Tudor”. "Railway 
r’lnd even "Railway Arts 
bin". The work nf seven 
i railway architects— Brunei 
Cii ire the best known— Is 
i more closely. Detailed draw- 
fcir Celtic decoration in Lite 
Mi rf brackets and fretted 
EsnlmciDg still to he found 
iwaings of niitcteenth cen- 
hiIdm. Much solid crufts- 
;j of the Railway Age has 
chill soon go, the way of the 
Arch. The book should 
interest architect urn I hiv 
is well as railway fans. 

. Un G. Georjtiufi Ki/i»i- 
\S2pp plus 24 plates. Eiliii- 
Scolilsh Academic I ’rets. 

W Edinburgh grew up after 
i cause was finally lust oi 
James Craig's “ New 
Its lay-out formed the 
Mfiofthe finest eighteeiith- 
’IQdes In Britain, if unr in 
A short text sunim.irizvs 
't growth from 171-1 to 
i Maty-four pages of phoiir- 
J iboiv work by Robert 
tlio by Playfair, Hamilton, 
I and other local archi- 
* distinct ion. Siiuo l.m 
fi book wus fii ni nuh- 
^1948, Hdiiibiii-gh's l-esil- 
wtbecomo wurld-fuinuu?, hut 
aranot Ics<!uiied the i hi eat to 
frilly’s fine lmildiiigs. This 
iMillon, revised by David Wal- 
P U J ,, I* is « timely re 
toinhurgh's archil or m> a I 
^tol-.uropcan i iviliratiou. 

omy 

^7/?' Comets 94p|>. 


shown how easily ilu> HI, with its 


of Mat'll 2.1. cooM ba iV..^ ,t ^''vSl.Vmir^ ™,V‘ 

Uiinied into a supeisniiir litter. Mr Irihiitinns. A. 1). Farr has examined 
Gi'.istons strength „-.s m Ids ,mi- the problem very camhmslv The 
m.ite t.im i 1 1 in 1 1 y with liuim of these lusty answer is, a state service Mr 
lin.jects dm mg the penod of ili.-ir Farr rejects it. lie will go mi farther 
l.i .l.itiim mid deu-lopnieni. tltuu •* perhaps limited Government 


BUo^mpliy mid Memoirs 

II .\ an a rr, Mkii.ui. Michael Ban mi. 
l-LSpp. Wolfe. L2. 

A not her of iIuim- teh- vision people 

hidance, .ire better un the 

Ihix than in prim, Michael Karrali 
out liii*»s lii.s career iu a dynamic hut 
miller edgy fashion. Ills work lias 
i .ikcii him to many jrlutes and he 


md may have rn hu suuglit " fnr he 
has tumid that “full state cniurnl is 
opposed by nearly everyone who lias 
iUmlied the problem ”, inc hiding 


way width whether or not hist or ic- 
iilly ini pm hi ih hu (oelh slimthl lie 
nieiitimied. This is avowedly a per- 
sonol book, detached mul sclmlarly 
and novel tedious. 

Mahris. IIi-i.i-n. V7ic ('iitinJ Western 
Cantd. 206pp. £3.50. Dm.any, Rum. 
The Grand Cantd u/ Ireland. 25:>pp. 
£4.25. ILiiii : ii:i.u, Cii ah Iks. The 
C minis uf Yorkshire mul North 
East England. Volume 2. 2-ISpp. 
£3.95. Newton Abbot: D.ivid mid 
Charles. 


.'Uuuicd the problem”, including £ Minis uf Yorkshire mul North 
governments themselves. East England. Volume 2. 2-IHpp. 

Stewart, I>ami.i.i rEJimn. Naw chSri.ft' 0 " Abl '“ ,: l, " vid 
nf Salisbury Guide to the Records. .... ... ^ . , , , 

Fun IV. I7lpp. Wilisliit t- County J \ } ?J" st 'w? 'tl , l ,0i S ^ i,r ° 
Council additions to tlie Inland Waturwuya 

Thu Bisli'op ..f Salisbury’s records HratoriM- scries and the third comes 


t,dj 1 : r, j -.e n»w^ re vir«ain\ ^ 01 thc ri,ish l *'r 

M-a iefy n.nV'iiMirels „t a£ ulTUe in thai city and what they con- h ' 1 ie » wv . we “ caiabliihcd 

Sd w - }/T l 1 1 being made known to re- Helen HamMrucoa m dcia.l 

nuiwiH/tr. searchers iu these guides. The lire- *! le Planning and const ruct i mi oi the 


(.’a M t'ii km., I'AiKiiK. .Ct Years an the Sc,H instalment calendars records Grand West eni Canal and nf the 
luh. t.lfipp. Illnmi .md Brin us ,lf Hie archdeacons, including Dor- “y* 11 vuitiuil lifts ivlucli m the lime 
£2.95. b set, and of the peculiar jurisdictions. " e, B lll,u J ut ’- Rutl1 DelBll ,y ,ias 6'ven 

r.nrU'k C ampbell reads Iwm in bulk The lute Bishop of Salisbury has writ- [-rtnjf “ "r % C bon u ii Vi^ ivS^nd 
supply, perhaps because there seems leu a fore word, and the history nf the J*“ l 1 “« ei s, lie ciaft 

off the gabby Irish ilow. Nut Hint hu »■»« ociuttion. proUfic mid best Informed of canal 

i ollecl ion, 35 ) uin s ' on the Job, sug- \jatnrnl Hietnrv historians, camniutes his survey of 


,,b w m,, f uttl , u -B imiXction 0111 Charles HadfieldV one of thc most whether Ir is a farming or fishing 

off ibugubhy Irish How. Not tlint hw ociuttion. prolific and best informed of catiul «rca— is t taken in order and ils 

collection, ,»5 Years on f/ie Jab, sug- Nafiirnl Historv nistorinns, completes his survey oE specialities arc described. Kenneth 

gests that there has been much _ p / 1 the north cast, giving short hi stories ^°y^» t' a Hior with thc technique of 

change in tone, mood nr basic sub- LEHNEK, Ernst and Johanna. I nlk- 0 f die various individual wmei wavs n forcigu language teaching book, 
jecMimt ter over t lie years. I !e agree- Odysseys ^ of Food u»u iai,u ay5 ’ tu kes the reader into the kitclicns of 

ably exploits the comcdiiin’s stock Mnlioiipl Pfontt. i28pn plus 1 j 0 Ti*«vgI and Torino rnnliv the local people and we eu counter 

ilivmc, capitalizing on misudven- dlustrations. Hurrap. £2.25. abtuhJ ,h. , i r« f ... Marie-Rose in Brittany faced with 

turo— mostly social in Campbell’s Travellers, scholars of antiquity, ex- JoiUiy - dinner for twelve after a hard day’s 

case and, without making loo much plororg, , merchants and mariners took iJ-cpp. itaJc work 0 ii the farm, 

of « thing of it, mildly aristocratic, seeds of native plants with them mid Arthur Knowles lias known the Lake This is not really n book for the 

Doors open tu an Irish peer, what-' brought back whatever they found. * , ‘ stl ™ci Foi ninny yeais as walker, nov j ce C ook ns the recipes mostly 

ever lii.s trade, and in his ceremoni- Many plants have since been altered ^b I |*ber and camper nod also as car- r oq U [ rc someone fairly fmniliar wirn 

misly una.ssiioiing wav he shops by cultivation and breeding, but after Tally dnver and _ spec d-u note nth it- (he rudiments of French cuisine, it 


1 1 oiimiiy h.aguc. Many t.f hr; red pcs 
liuvc their routs in the cigliucmli- 
cuiiiury bin some go hack even fur- 
ther. As English coiikery has olw.i.vi 
been i idled fur it s puddings, Mr 
Sinii it includes some of i lie mo-.i 
•it title live, such as nld-f.ishioiicd Eng- 
lish triflu. There Is u good selti- 
linn on sauces, sniffing*], chuiiu-ys 
oud liiitters and in the* main section 
some elaborate and siiliuEl'iii gnnii: 
pics make their appearance. Ho 
writes directly, the iiisiructiou*; tor 
the recipes are childishly easy to 
follow and his suggest ions fur ' pre- 
sentation are mast useful. 

Tot I s , Kknnkxu. Hvgioind French 
Cookay. 2L4pp. Newton Ahlioi: 
David mui Charles, L4.5V. 

Fur the French, eating ir. ilio genual 
social activity, mu) thi* latest volume 
hi ilie “International Wine and Fuad 
Society '* scries demonstraies the 
richness and vuriety of that activity 
throughout France. Each district— 
whether ir is a farming or fishing 
urco — is taken in order and its 
specialities arc described. Kenneth 


change in tune, mood or basic sub- Ldinek, Ernst and Johanna. Folk- the S fidiiKl w. SSSSi 
jccMimttcr over the years. He agree- ioie and Odysseys of Food ami 

ably exploits the cumediim’s stock Medicinul Plants. 123pn plus 150 Travel Ulltl Tlinopranliv 
theme, capitalizing on misudven- illustrations. Harrap. £2.25. i rat u aiiu i «|H%ru|)iiv 

nmt — mod iu i i., r n »', n KotPe Travellers, scholars of iintimi Uv. ex- KnowijiS, AirriiUR. Lakeland Today. 


theme, capitalizing on misudven- illustrations. Harrap. £2.25. . B uiwj 

line— mostly social in Campbell’s Travellers, scholars of aintiqulty, ex- K , S | ra At "' ’ ^ Toi ,iy 

case and, without making loo much plororfc , merchants and mariners took ■ pp - llaJe - L f u ' 1 . , , 

of u thing of it, mildly uristncratic. sc ‘ C(In of native plants with them and Arthur Knowles has known the Lake 


uusly unu.'iSiiniing way he shops uy cultivi 
in u ud the world for copy on a mudest ‘unch re 
version uf an endless grand tour. Lcmier I 
The inteiisil.v often rises high ; tlie history, I 
join Holistic element remains strong, around i 
lie reports, or purports u». These wel 

si: ci dies have smuetliing of the habitats., 
appeal of a new, or near- new Bo/, A llc “ 


«..i »»« - — , -r— the rudiments of French cuisine, it 

much research Ernst and Johanna s*ast, so that lie is particularly well j s However, extremely reuduble for 
Lchner have brought together the eqiunped to understand ilie interests someone who wants to familiarize 
history, folk-lore and legends woven of a kind of tourist who is not always |,i mse if w itli tlie complex network 
around many food plants that are welcomed by the more traditional _£ oastronomv running ihroueh 
now well established, often in new lover of tlie area. His remarks un r.* rance 
habitats. car-parks, traffic problems, fucill- 


of gastronomy running through 
France. 

World Affairs 

Misha, K. P. The Role of the United 
Nations in the Indo-Pakistani Con- 
flict, 197 1. 1 9 7pp. Ram, Mohan. 
Politics of Sino-hulian Confron- 
tation. 241pp. Vikas. 

These books both deal with Indio's 
foreign relations. K. P. Misru gives 
an admirable defence of India's atti- 
tude towards the seccesslonfst move- 
ment in East Pakistan which resul- 
ted lh (he emergence uf Bangle-, 
desh ; and he has linked tills up with 
particular references to the history 
and nature of United Nut ions influ- 
ence upon Indo-Paklstaiii relations 
from 1947 nmvnrds. Bur side by side 


Classics 

Haiti r. Dr l’ldguri El ua no it in. 
Translated by A. G. Ferrers 
Howell. 79pp. Rebel Press. £1.50. 


The first pint nf tho book deals ties for boating and the like are 
with cereals mid stimulants. Cereals worth notice, but the main part of 
have become staple food for ninny his book is given up to a motoring 
nations and have niso had unusual tour along the most obvious routes, 
uses like a dough made from lyick- accompanied, for much nf the way, 


o jdo from lyick- accompanied, for much nE the way, 

wheat that Japanese goldsmiths usod by the most obvious and sometimes 
for collecting gold dust and which facetious comments. The photn- 
has come tu he regnrded ns a potent graphs are much better than the text. 


A.'nS^M.S3WS if « iSVM = JOS ™ much belter Thee .be 

MiU'i!! war 

IK90. It has remained the only Eng- elespito periodic eHm's by j AC kson, Roblrt. Air War Over 

• it ■ . i ■ i _ f'linrr'ti nu/1 KliiNi In milflP.TlUl f HAITI. LV v «in 17C n .« LH. A .tftk A ..» n .. , Tom 


iidi trail slat ion, hut Inis lung been 
out nf print. The ReM Press has 
miw republished liiu ir.uislnlioii, hut 
witlimit the miles and with textual 
Tiii i. it inns ti mu iiu> ) ( K) I ciliiUMi. 
Then- is. instead, uu I'xcelleut iniiu- 
iliicl itm by Ronald Duuruil. 

Pi a to 1‘havdnis and the Seventh 
and Eighth Letters. I niiis luted h.v 
Wallet Hamilton. HiUpp. I’engiiiii. 
Paperbark. Slip. 

VVuIter HuiilHihii has ulremly Irnn*- 
luted i In- tSargws and ilie Sym- 
posium for Pfilgtiiu Classics, and 


Church mul State to condemn them. 
Tea, coffee and cocqh were known 


Korea. 175pp. Sheppertou : Ian 
Allan. £2.95. 


From ilie sixteenth century in the WJieu t j, e Nort h Korean army 
Western world and their consnmp-- invaded the South in June 19S0, 
limi has leiu-lii'd (-iiorniniis prupur- tlie noii-coiiinuuiisi nations were 
linns. The use of tobacco wus cum- (akcii by surprise and, within a few 


mini pract|ce 111 tlie Americas long months, tho defenders were punned 1347 onwards Bur side by si 

before their disetivory by colonizers | ill0 „ sni# n corner on Uie south-east pu t i.: a defence of India's ncti 

uml the grape is an Important source tip 0 f Korea. Some brimnnt work d,i tb«fiumniiitariiiii e rounds whi 


uf fond us well us wine. 


tip ot Koieu. some orimnnt wane DI1 t ], Q humaiiitnriiiii grounds which 

... by the United States Eorccs pushed „ ninom i tho main motive forces 

A section entitled Odysseys re- t | ia invaders back and the Chinese r y n j. e 1 Nations involvement in 
counts stories of plants that have been burst into the fight in November.' hLVSailinal^ Sfairf Mr Misra 
transported by thoir own elaborate A gl ,i„ things became difficult for „ 0 j |ll8 oul that die^orgniiizallon uun- 
methuds of seed dispersal or by the ,|, e R m 0( | forces and nirpower, in ^ t e imc ,j 0n Dg fi-auicia intended 
“hW,.uity i a, ! d Wiiroly^f man”. ofton! | vei defensive anS supply SV" .hove ere cm’nicTs el luteTeVt 

operations, became of tho greatest among the permanent nietnliui's of 
importance. Yet air power did not tI SoCul .| ty Council, 
prove decisive- and nn armisrico was 

nniv hv tlie threat to use The Soviet Union had a dnert 


^ since it gives a simple 
wmmary of the more 
“out comets. Having 
Hkess objects as members 
bull 5 IB ' h « describes in 
tod ihJ . r V8r >' J, JB apiiear* 
Shawl 1 ®** of orbit in 
lio ° 5 not waste 

'’rar superstitious belief 5 
mi i” fomeiary know- 

, s describe the 

ef ju^ C J , i? R for enmets am! 
? mou,i comet him 
. Ware chapters on Halley's 


Rising Sun. 198pp. Leo Cooper. 
£3.25. 


V the past and nf he t ,:is bev " ,hc 
rt com,,, wit |, me ,"' fursf|H.ngorn...» 


in itifis wiuib .n ..'Y With a Little lleb Rising Sun. 198pp. Leo cooper. China. Tlie same point ir 0111 inanier 

and most effectively written passages PtiiflW, Jjum. With a tLiiew /ie< gj-Js . angle is made bv Mohan Ram in his 

in Plain. It is usriul in have, ^ M ' Muliv ' Ro«ley-Coiwy now Lord oqnully toadobli book, Ho explores 

same volume, the two letters which. Lane. £2.50. Major J wy y, d t] ‘ 0 Russian role in the, present situa- 

ivith whatever autlicnticiiy, are the The parson in a tough parish, jolly- Langford was a battery } . Central Asia and finds in it. 

chief source nf our knowledge of i ng bis task along with manly during the i lajt rnuch that accounts for China’s attl- 

life - sii'S-iiifeS Snhss sgwt»: assrifa 

Economics m. ^^ST^SnSSSt 

S0.£ ;s 

and Unwin. £5. . , , affected account of his tough jobby urn before ii :wm 00 J«e out imt soften them# alld Mr r 81I | argue*, 

ie subtitle is revealing: there is a man plainly devoted to his corner 5" 8 Th q e nf S ode whldi with much cogency, tint until. Oil na 

.thing" niudei n" about postal syx- 0 f London, the rapidly changing dock dwgj oneofthebest Is convinced that fndia is really an 

ms for settling debts and ti ansfer- areai and the people who live »n 1 It. folk otv d p fi9C ane stories of the Independent entity, Sino-Indian rola* 

ng money. On the Continent Jt He writes w 4 8 s , en ? ldvfl c! 10 “ es i y : SJJmSSm 1 wS*. S ° r es 0 tloas are unlikely to 1 take a_ turn for 


China. The som e point from another 
angle is made by Mohan Ram In ms 
equally readable book. EIo explores 
the Russian role in the, present situa- 
tion in Central Asia and finds in it.- 
much that- accounts for China’s atti- 
tude towards India, a country which 

g eography has made pivotal in the 
Ino-Soviet struggle for power- and 
Influence. The effect of the , Indo- 
Soviot Treaty has been, rather to 


the better. Ho points out that it is 
far' easier" for -the United States and 
Russia to reach a satisfactory d4tmte 


t I 


Jrfef chanter dUu l: h est siinH- Here, private. 'cooperative C e„ s orIous curiosity about niunan evs tn Search among Russia to reach a satisfactory dfieute 

f°met8 ond ih5ri U .l! and even municipal banks kem the behaviour. He celebrates the bori- , ^I Sands th? batted commmidS than is for Russia nnd Chiiw 10 
Corner S&SS Host Office gin. svMi-n. out 0 i gyra- mnt9 \ man of the old Stepney, now Je Idands do the same thing. Tho long S 1110 - 

Sf.jome aotrt XiTJiranE tion until the mid-WfiOs though be- changing Into the vertical man of .““W® Rlw iSEw! Soviet frontier seems to comtititle an 

f.we WW a.hl di iim« since move- fl.e TiSi-rise. flats. There a S?ev £»tmd SeSfeJvea witfiirt' t£S Insuperable obstac la to friendly 
,U A*8lo4ryof , t , e n r B m1 nd the official, .escape t***™ 


the official, escape 


• Davies performs a usrful service m hours from demon sued sweenime« Tehran across tiie island to 

^ Rmb t tsfvssRA 


insuperable obstacle to friendly 
relations between these two supetj 
powers. Both these books are well 
written.- weU documented an,d welt 
indexed. \ , ; 


ing. uppikatiun m nritain, to^ciner brulal a mimraem «■*«». r ^ UK r ees f or e place la sortie! craft 'U. • 

• witii an oxpcil analysis of ns mcep- former preacherspcorm^dth^m. ' w | a |^ 1 miglit or might not make the 
tion and fumiioning trunblos and a Mr Pillow «8n» to. ymA- and ^tfceylon'The odyssey of : • : 

I r.nx-.Ma ■ InftL- .(bond.. nrnnlrCP little. DUt DlS Klpa : 01 ' l« > «»*' 


£ 


“Kewim, ■„ non and f mumming tr 

^^JtBj‘f,r^ CQerat[u, i atl| i sensible look ahead.- . 

W. w fe c - nd ^ n . d 

fW* 1 * History 

hua «>ecJfjcalton 


important. escape wfis accomplished, ends this lOtf* sh.01 

Transport: £“P' ip ® ^ ‘ JftiSft 


Vicun,. Randolph. A d\ 
of our own. T)j e story 


dwelling place 
•y of the N&ml- 
Internatlonal 


ageliut 

joined the pnSwN* 

honowy consultant ; w 


^Oi fL lLiii , . .. i n « ?iiinn .. cnthraJling and highly ' readable ^ tne people 

v.^S-kr.l 1 9 un ««» has 1-AVR, A; 1) f.i’t .\u/tfieDir«p. 21lJpp. Transport book. Africa) fro 

wtWip /yttwles of' four- Aberdeen: Impulse books. £3-94- LnWiN. ■' The Railways of ; ■ mile* tnroui 

This book is pint of the celebration ' England : t TM Mam aud fdod L “ : -5* Nationk 

e*RWn- of the 1*A1| anniversary of the foun- i/HgV3I8pp. Batsford,£3-90. . ■ . • ' . : g'- j. dey. It is 

i?*® ai IK*., '.1:4 7 1 "7 1 X. » iiTi. m * £*>rvire. Cmitu: MlCHAELl Fuze English Cook- tlip. Smith 


n i&n Zni 0 * P rm * exlvted between toe iiie-mi.» travelling ^companioi 

da1tI^53B ' i 18 ,*? if l coirtU rigjit itself when c ‘ J P ,iz ‘\ d 'jjJ ™ happen to use. 


crated hooks. ptw-O*. “J u*j 
riwrtjhedV 

id hu f i-v»: 


nn 'companion for those who One of ' tlio^ nicest ^cookery hook^ ; to , Nat 
the famous old appear on -tha market ■ f, " p M1 ™'" rtn1 *- *** 


'Africa) from the period of Gerflian 
• mile, through the time of the Leagup 
: of. Nationk Mandate to tlie- present. 
• ; ■ ■' 'day.' It is a story of domination: by 
Cook- the South African Gpvernmenr. uf 
£335. abortive attempts by tho 'United 


the W 

€n«ineer- which, 

there 


liliu IIWM 

stable- Toda 


•' : '\i-‘ r.‘ 




landscape, 


lativhiism in me'- best possible, tray i jtomtorji: 
2 ■ nidiotalns ihat $ 0 od Engllsli food nccoim^ a 
fti jjold'its -dvnt-tvith'-Uio best Cbm ' ,but the fa 


* .oof dm-- ittisatBl* bnd tie-'u'jbs'to restorfl aatiia «lyos, and they. A/e essential to,'* 
torlcaily of- «Ur most characteristic dispes. jo 1 fa Uunder standing af *' ie recia]-Doli- 
of a rail- 




Today ifie bnats are fur more 


Lholr . rightful place in the gas- tlcal problems uf sbulhcrn Africa. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


LIBRARIANS 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF 
LUTON 


AS51SIAWT L1HII All IANS 
tl.jjj la E2.m 


UNIVERSITY OF 

Birmingham 


CHAR rilKCD lot nuulllledl L1DHA- 
RIAN (cqulicil la> ■ p«n in llie Unlud 


M um NuIii>jmI IXieumeuiBii.ui Ccniis 
wit, fthulMl t-duC4ilon nnd rtetrci. 
lion ikhleh li (Hinsn) (n the Main I iburr 


rfquliej in a rapidly expanding Selmot 
IihiailM Section fui duHcf in Area 
HlaU Schrinli. 

a minimum Ml try of £1 .‘tin per annum 
li pj|d iu ulia'h-mJ l.ibiAiUn^i I) .on: 

li raid Tar Pan II Pinal Luinlua'lun of 
IBs l.lbr.iii AatCu-iilftiQ 


One luirdicj |K'i cent removal crniM 
Further parrlculaii and anniliatlon 


J»1 rite Llnlvrioliv □ ultra will De nil. torm. KUUMIlft by lire 14 111 IJywmher. 

manly lo run lira llbnuy or Ihe Ctona W.l. Mj'i be ohiijlneil f|*m he Ulabn*. 

inJ in >oiu ihr lUiFCtur und Air null dlr.nl U 111 ter. Town Hall. Luwn LUl 


anJ |n aitlsi ibc INicciur uad Avilnant 
U rift lur in reli'icnrc uurK and Id ilia 
piorluciliin or Liiirum rtnuieneii 




ptoriuciltin or Liiirunt tinuicneii BuHe- 
Uni Vilatt in Ihu riuige [1.11(1 10 
C2.2JS icbadcirJ ll*ii arlnni or I I.M4 io 
Cl. lift (quill lied llbioilim. nrrilicr it- 
tatla may be uhtuincd from ihe Ltbrunjo, 
Unlvenllr of Birmingham P.O. Bo* .Uil. 
DliniMlfcni Ills I'fl io Ahom up plica. 
Uom lone copjrl piling ilrlinli ol cduca- 
tlun and enierlcuci- nnti naming luo ra- 


LONDON BOROUGH OF 
NEWHAM 


PAST 1 1AM COLLF.OB OP 
TM.HNiH.OOY 

High Httect Houlh, Londun Pf. 4RR 
Principal i T Q. Conndlli. Q.Jfe.tHciUf. 
Pb.O. 


ferret ihuuid be aem aw luiw (tian iOtb 
Hm'cmbci. 


UNIVERSITY OF BRADFORD 


SUB. LIBRARIAN 


APPUl'A f IONA are In.JteJ fur ilia 
frlllua'lnf aenlrir L'US'I III IIil- Unlicnlly 

L wflftc IP A I LIBRARY ASS 1ST ANT 


APPl.K'ATfON.1 .ire Iri.llcd for lb« 
1 1ST ol SUn-l IllKAllMN (u III.- Col- 


S .iUfPLAfllr «■» He leipimil'ile In Ilia 
epultr Librarian fur ihe pcneral nrarl- 
an uf Reed era' Sai |cck, tai-lid mb 
buiKrvlilitn or rtudlng rnomi and lUlf. 
Alter an initial Kiillng-in perk'd. (ho 
■prulntcc will he luiulrcd In plliunliip 
fur lira liantfnr to a item I. truer li tim- 
ing early In ins. f uiidlilnlei ilinuld be 
quallUfd. experienced librarian*, aud Ihe 


(fge. Cundld.ilel aliduld prelef jhli be 
outlined I Ibrorlnni. 

aalury idependlag on qiMlifloulone 


and veretlciKCi within il« rjittie II."' 
la L2.533 plug £10] per annum londod 


[lit lianvlnr (a a itn I. truer IralU* 
early | n ms. f undlilutei ilinuld b« 


Arpllruibin form, pnJ rutlliei deulli 
ra.iv be ermairavil by writing io ibe Hegl- 
■liar enclowng an aJdrenrd tmelope. 
Complrred tormi ihould he returned 
wlrhln 14 dais uf liw nppearnnee 'ol llill 


appointment will be made an a inle 
u> [2,4211 per unnum. 


odveriiicmcni. 


' .1 

. : I* 


APplIeation forma and furl her Milieu 
ari li om thp I'rrs.inuel llllleo. L'aliemUi 

S ' Hrodfyrri. RlelinidnJ Rnntl. BrudForJ 
L>7 I IIP. Please cjiic. 1 l- refer tree. 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 
POLYTECHNIC 


LONDON BOROUGH OF 
BROMLEY 

LinHARIFH ni-PAKlMENr 


Til Ison IhiildlnQ. Rllltnn Place, 
Ncwcatllc upon Tine NR I SSr 
Required u i u nn as puliltdc In (be 
Puliiethiilc Llhrury 

FACULTY LIBRARIAN, Ail and fie- 


ASMS IAN I ARCHIVIST 
AP. 2/1 — u.741 iu t!..U(r per annum 


■luu. Orade Al'J. lo r.rumUe Ihe inlnrnu- 
llun work ol tbe P.4i If clinic Library 
In ail aud deiign, and io uuderiaLe an 
area ■<( general maneftccneal ulililn the 


Y«m will he <tfvp<in«i|<lr fru the 
organlaarli.il anj ndniinhi' ai i<;n «r the 


anlil.ei tullccilun ind Ini lire .mimtl- 
llin fuithcr niuleniil 'Ihe ineteu- 


arco nl general manegemenl ulilnn an* 

Lib i an udmlnlilnilton. 

Salary .calc : N J.C APS CI.5JJ-IL820 


fnl euniwIfiB Hill aim he icqulird in 
at. Iti will iriib'lL- Iniinkv 't» In ahe local 
Hi. ion Seciiun ami IIk* Main Hcfcis-nve 
Ik-p.-utnicnl r imJnfnics vh-Mild be 
grndn.iica nlih i dnil.ima in Archive 
AdiuiiiliTiiiiKin ni huid eguis.ilrni niiill- 
fUaii..nv w nil |ir.t lo u i exper knte In 
jichlvr a. nk. 

Orgrial l/»i-r fa* ANmvmMt nxtaMd. 


Pm (udher naillcular* and uppllctllnn 
fainia, iL-inrnablc by 7th necemher. |S7I 
leiid aiJiniied (ddresaed foulicap envelupe 
|.v (he Itcfllalrar. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 


' Pit aw lend fur amdlciiRiio loimt Iu 
• llir I imltUvIirical Oillcer. Town flail. 


south U'fli.os roMPiuiiirNSivn 

SCHOOL 

Keyaorili. Nulilniliain 


.tea. rfiiiis'mi. ra, vi: jia*f jisjifsi.ds 


CHESHIRE 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


Llbiarkinl el Hie ubiivc tch.lul. 

Ujlan : Ubrarhina' Mule I1..U i-Il.nifl 

K ir annum u.-eMd(ii| io qililltkmhini. 

recoil/ qua tilled uppiivjriiv min be can. 
ilu tied. 


-:V 


Wtsi CHI SHIRK 
CTNIUA1. toi.imv 

„ 1IJRTII R KIMK A'I! 
C alien Park. Pnvllniiii. 3 


Puilhvr deulli from die Acllng C'aumy 
IlKuilan. L'uu nil' Hall. Util Qildgliud. 
uiilnah im. N(l2 7QP. 

L'loslm date : 14 December. 1471. 


TU TOR-LIURARIAN I.FfTUHI'R 


A Cbarieml [.Hunt Ian fnr rqul. alert I. 




pielL-rql.it wlih tent lil hi eilKlknci-. H re. 
■•qjlred (a aislu Ihe t iilur-i-tbruilan In Ilia 


, admin hi ml lam ill lltc llbruil mat In lha 

'M MtA . InilriKilini of Muilcnit in Hie aye nl bdaU 

■' ■■'ssS, ;» ji •k'frawwa jdajs*spien»«-.*j«..-- 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF 
MEDICINE 

1 IVImpule Slrcel. I on don IY/M BAB 


.avltea. appllcalloil* 4gr iimta 

■nee dealrgble ror one poM. ' ; 

Appllcalaiiti, naming (wo rrfcreei. to 
Llbiarlen- 


M-m, 

km 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 


■ » • -V Kt - 

i- “'-• ••-•Vi. 


'wms&mAniWvE 


LONDON BOROUGH OF 
IUCUMOND UPON THAMES 

. LIBRARIES DEPARTMENT 
* SENIOR ASSISTANT 


S rr«fB. fiiither 

[fmpjavnicnl. . 

T7X Initial ca In ey _i«lBCjmeitl will ho. 
yrttbld ibd/auy *1.572-45 111 per annum. 
• Apnllcuifon*: (three cApleil ilinhld bo 
Indaed nyl laier inan I4i»i. December,. 
■'Iml ifiLfi Ihe imdcialgncd noth whom 

fnrlhir ‘part'evhirg he utlJJPin. In 

• • p-oly plum qunif Kel. Ni*. IwiBi’. 

Rahfil. T. llulrheMNi. SecKtuy nr flia 
■ Under altv Couri. 


iludy add upporluntilcs 


APPMCAT10NS an '.invlleil ijpm 
ihoee pnifttfiDf the Llhraty. AaiMlatroa . 
Unit Viujiulruolnn or an eQUlvolclU. . 

. fUlary oo ecilo- fUlt 10 -MJ4D; p« 
annum . lirduitTe accordtAx* lo -qiiiltaca. 
Hone ind experience. Minimum irtary 
hie ChailrmJ Librarian (1,114 per [nnam 
udunn. . . . . 

piwm nil Airifur deraUt apply fa 
Borough Librarian, The Helical. Retreat 

K id. Rich mand. 5uney 1W IPII *pi» 
UMJir, Kluraible by 1 2tTi December. 
IHU. 


READERS 


GUILDHALL LIBRARY 
tCMOntCALS ASSISI ANT- 


Rraulred fa manipe llie order, receipt 
- and inefanicnince ar (Wlaantt and carlo U 
’ rrcalmit llhrurv aioMIgocr an alive nuee. 
CnniitkenelnB fulary wlinin (lie tealu 

El, 471 io ti.iit. 

Punliey part leu Hire nnd annltolton farm 
.from LUirartan, Uulldhull Library. M l. 


from Llhrariaik Unlldhu|l 


LONDON BOROUGH 
OF HACKNEY 


LONDON BOROUGH OF 
SOUTHWARK 
library services 


reuV pSfm. WUI.M .ib.ne.MB majfflj 
. . , miniUM ta iu he. maite.rof adnl« rcaderi 
i. due ta Ihe jHitlVRcd clmm of 
adufi. ljhr.vri-. FreleicfKe Mil be ijreii 
fo - apniivnid fifiln# 'C ^ 0,s 

. ehUJrejj'j and aduR Ufirartr hoi*, 

cm* A.P.3. Salary C2A74 io ^I-fH . 


mm 




iji}#.' 'Vi; s - j ; 

V.'i i?:! 


; , LONO^ BOROUGH OF, 

1 ^ •' ;i- bfiPAai U BflT 


lM ianmi reiereace . aamber and Job 
f. - Cloitoj dale; 1 4th Oaceoibee,, I97j. 


* tONDQl^Bbj^iuGH OF 


RJOH SCHOOL- LffiAABIAR 

q&eenshaw uion school 

• Balm State aT 4 MO. io- £2.640 m- 
eluiled of Loodoa \Votgatlnj. 

■’'Required ■oori a* poafble 'a beeq; 
rtwruiM . fW experienced CtonmA 
r Librarian, peetanbly a ndqiu, . tec, a 


. . , _.uiln_ 

,, : ! ,'IH,5W 7 


I 'Library 
and tka 
. ecled to 
. witlila a laoti 
1 . uoraprebetehie 


PUBLIC & UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY OF KENT 
AT CANTERBURY 


CTNIRr you I lib S'lUDV OP 
CAKIUONS AND l AUIC, ATUIIR 
iNurwus 


APPLICATIONS are Inrllcd lor TWO 
INDI XING POSTS wlihln Hilt newly 


ciiiblliUeJ Cenlie, Appalnimrm will be 
fur ane year In ll.e llru imuncr. wlih 


fur ane year In the llru uivuncf. wlih 
Cited frum Hi lenriuiry, IU7J. „r a* 
■oun H pa-.tlblc iliere-jIu-T, Iu ihe gruda 
uf llcicarch Aviaelulc. Salary un the 
l wile £l,*a.l id £!. 188. m.ixinuim Hairing 
ulary (5.227. Appllcnni* ahuuld Imre 
a wide kiliiw ledge or u-crnl Seklal and 
Pnlliuol lllilory. Cvperlcmc In Index- 
ing and a higher degree In Modern II ll- 
lutv nr PuHlli.i uuuld be an I'diunlHiic 


I-iirlhur paillculurk ana apnlltallon 
form* ihoula be iiwnlned Iruni Mr. I. c. 


Reilly, Ai1l-.«iinl KcgUlmr. (■•rnwullli 

Hutld I III. llie Uuliervlii, Canterbury. 
Kent, f'umpleled uppllealluiia IlhKc 
conle*' khuuhl be reluniiJ noi lali-r than 
ISlh December. 14'J. Gnolc Kclciciiee 
A44/7J. 


UNIVERSITY OP LONDON 


READFRSIIIP IN FRrNC'H 
LINGUISTICS AT KING'S CULLL'CIC 


The Senile Invjic nr*|>; U xl l--n « lor ihe 
ahmc II I- ALII II SI I IP. I jiullMu mini 
be qiulllliJ io lueli iiinjcrn llnmlkilc 

S ieonr wllli ipioUl rcfvruue ID French, 
nd to uraoiilye and parllcliuie In yruuo 
wort and laoxuage labnmlDn ie**l»n« 
aimed ui giving iiudentk ■ full know- 
ledge of modem French In l» vuri.iu, 
rvtuleri. Salurv leak L4..1bK. to L'.40c 
n year plua CIA2 London Allowance. 


Anplloiiloai 1 10 cupleal niuv be recehed 
lot jaUr (hin I Hit January, 1074 by 

he Academic RegHimr. n LSt, UnUerebv 
if Loudon, Senate lluuic \VCHi 7HU. 
roni wham furl her pirlkulaie mav be 
obiabietl 


UNIVERSITY OP MALAYA 

FACULTY Of ARTS 


APPI 1C AJ IONS are ln*licd lor Ibe 
POSIH titled below which aic nnw tiiiuni 
and acw rum rkPcacd in bo ntuMubW 
curlj M 1074. Saftjnl la »i-jiicnrft *1>M- 


ablliiy ari rcptrliiicc prcleiineo will be 
alien Iu caddlu.iica wlio are campcieni In 
Bjliuau Maluiilu iMuLiy). 


UI-P4HTMFNI OP I NOLISII 
TIIKL-P I.MTURFMS I ASSISIANI 


LI'L lURl-.KS. L'andid/ivi niu*i lu*c a 
flrvi deurcc Iu Ingllkh I Hern lire, itnd f 
lilglirr degree. anJ cundldau-t vliuuld tuJl- 
CJIT In lliell HPPlIl.illun* llu aicul Dl 
(c ulling and ickcarch In which gluey me 


unilldau-t vliuuld tiiJl- 
C.illun* MU' aicul Dl 


moil iiurreiieJ, uliHnngh rhrli Uiiile* nlll 
noi be cunfliwJ in ibciu. Al inrvini Ihe 
l>en.irinienl roncrnlmUk nit llie Inlliivtlng 
liel.lt I ngUvii I llcruliiir fmni Imb <cn- 
luiy in Ihe pnwm duv. I umpun I ileia- 


lure. SIiulIiiic ul I uglUh ana hltlliikal 
'I lie.ilic Ann Mju Mc-lU; ( ummuu 
wcuilb Llh-rjluie fipcelully in Ibe A*l in 
leglun. 


DI-PAKT MI1NT Ol IIISIORY 


ONF POST of lICIURHI/ASSIHr. 

& NT LI1CI UK i’ll lit the Held nl M.illl- 
nd Soulhriisl Aslm IIIMorV. Lundl- 
rtulea iliuulJ have at leuvi u Miklei ■ 
Denied (a 111*1011 wllh mlniblr pull- 


I Avlid IIIMorV. lundl. 
have al Icu-il u Mnuei i 


■uauuia leachiiia hhjioi rcicurch caper 1 
tnca. 


DFPAIt FMENTOF IN Of AN 

TWO POSTS nl LPt VuRPU/ ASSIST- 
AN1 l.l < I unflli m the lie'll of Pnlliict 
Sul lei i unJ C i.llu m ol liilunllun ia n( 

W ^fpry > *fiqSr cV (aPBfnMHMi •*ierlin« 
coiilroleliliJ. leciuicr, [|J24 io (3.441 
per aimum: AulilODl Lcciuter. 11/41 lj> 
Llj4(g| prr annum- In add) Hun ihe lul- 
lowln* Kilowantcf are puyablc : Vurlnbta 


kl j4*iO per anmnn. In addii.lun ibc lui- 
towing allowance arr Buyable iVurlnbto 
Alfawamre. «<H mlnirnrrm. tfi#> fjurat- 
mum per unnum. Supplementary Honi- 
ng Allowance CS03 p<r annum and Meal- 


ing Allowance L3UX per annum nnw niw- 

'■ pSJSc r * pa ftltulara. dcialli of iup«r> 
•pnualion and npOllcnRon lotmi »rc O b- 
lainaUe Iron) ibe.AuoeUilon ot Coiumori- 
wcnJlb UhlvCtfUl** tAprmtolrnenlk.. Jfi 
Gordon Muarc LonJan WCIH OPF. 

•• The doling dale for iha revel rl ol uppll- 
c in(on b December Jt, I97J. - - 


LIBRARIANS 


UNIVERSITY OP WARWICK 


In work In Iht SiudcfllY Library far Ihe 

» l|nd lo read aloud id blind praol-rcucfrra.. 
ne pa« rrqulrei Ifliigioavi : the olher. 


RBSFARCII OrFICPR 
IN | IlC LIBRARY 


One post requires langinfhk : the olher, 
uM|l|iy , io road imaihcomircal levlo. Ap- 
blleunli must be wllbng lo hurn braille. 
FT.C-daV aoek. 4.IHF5.IS. Appllcsllom 
In wp![lnc. glvlP-r full dcluliv of edom- 

3 on. qm'inMitona and cnKrtcnMj lo- 
uJlng preteni pod and gil-viv. lo «r. 
■aonef (iftleer, »4 Ol PoriianM Si- Lon- 
dun. Win 6AA. 


APPLICATIONS Ore Id Hied far (he 
POST of Kb.SE ARC It OI-riLLR lo work 
an an S.S.n.C. pro cel on Subject Aran 
ourcei or siuiliiloi by t'ompmer. in 


ilcd on Subject Accra 


ihe - Un|vei(ily Llhmry. The post I* (ho 
venlur III a group ol Ihrea tu bcMWlM 


or two- yeora from AprlC 1974. worklBg 
lit iha Library a SeMWici Collection.. The 


peraon an po In led win be 
Ihe duy-lo-day orpnlaallan 


Ihe project, 
i cat Iona and 


_ SENIOR- ASSISTANT— llhrwi lan 
(0 livlis pIlH £144 LOA. 


AjiPLlLATTONS ar»: invire4_ Imro 
OliaUlfed . iu experienced LIBRARIANS - 
for too lira foHoulng Mqior aalaiam 

”(al”“f^C6ND In CF1AR0P « 
BRANCH LJBRARY. RelerencB TLI7f 


including ihe Indexing of publication ana 
lulun wllh proirupimcri and computer 
depart meiiii . a| . Warwick end Lough- 
borouui unite railing. Lupcrlenco in deal- 
ing wlih cnqulrlec for luilulcal Informal 
(Urn will ha cmildurcd nn aUvunlaae-. 

J ilbry on IN* acale' tl.929, £ 
l(>3 lo U,)U pbf annum, w[ui initial 
ploeink -ccordlng lo experlanee und 

.rw“s.|i- ij — - 


Further peril 
nT’^rrr^Ukl'ttrtrmrp C . 


uppflcalloai Ino rormil two etl 
ding iwo rcloltei ihnuJd bcatnl by 
1974. Pleau nuuia Ref 


SUBCON p IN HIAROP of MUSIC 
ARYi Reference Tl / 7/ 4 to 7. 


WALSALL AND 
STAFFORDSHIRE 
' TECHNICAL . COLLEGE 

A^POINTM|^OF^ ASSISTANT • 




UtCalltae L 

ifie'Naj'raa Scl|ettic tor local AuiluKltiea 
A^LnbjVallrt. PMtiilonAl. feebnlc3 



fo juji f medlrtl eXaminanoB. 

■ ■ c? tbn ' * 1, * avVl S K 


Opportunities for 
Career Development 
in Kingston Libraries 


Kingston upon Thames has excellent leisure and educational faciHiln 
well as being very conveniently situated for the Royal Parks, die Rivorai.il 
the Surrey countryside and Central London. eraMie * 

We require young and enthusiastic Librarians for the following hoito tn 
hely us develop and expand the Library Service in the Borough. The oonnr 
tumly will be provided for persons appointed to Interchange between mm. 
as their carvers develop to broaden their experience. v 


(a) Reference Librarian 


Surbiton Branch Library, £2,031-£2,340 p.a. 

To provide a reference and information service In a large branch 
library complex and to function with the professional team- ih. 
district served is 55,000 population. ' ine 


(b) Senior Assistant Librarian 


Mobile Library, £1,749-£2,031 p.a. 

A post for a young professional librarian, keen to work with all sectloiu 
of the community, to take charge of a recently Introduced mobile 
library and to develop and expand the service to its full potential. 


(c) Senior Assistant Librarian 


Domiciliary Service, £1,749-£2,031 p.a. 

A challenging post requiring a keen, energetic librarian to set up and 
develop a new service to the housebound ; ability to drive a small ran 
aud use own vehicle if required an advantage (casual car oiioRaorB 
payable). 


(d) Driver Assistant 


Domiciliary Service, £1,521-£1,G41 p.a. 

To drive a small van end carry out routine duties iu co-operotion with 
a professional librarian, or on own if necessary, on the library service 


to the housebound. 

Fnr post (a) we u re seeking a Chartered Librarian, while fnr poeft (b) 


is particular ly.suitaDlu tor a young person starting initially in Li brar I Bnstilu 
or with an interest in Libritry work and holding a current driving licence. 
Commencing salaries will be dependent upon qualifications aud experience. 
Benefits include payment of removal expenses, generous assistance with 
Icgul/cstate agents’ fees and disturbance allowance in approved cases. Tem- 
porary accommodation niay be available. 


31st pcccmbcr, 1973. 


The Royal Borough 
of 

Kingston upon Thames 


• - . 

• _ _ 


London. Borough 
of Croydon 


Applications are invited for 
a post as 


ASSISTANT 

LIBRARIAN 


National Coal Board Library 
Coal House, Harrow 


CENTRAL LENDING 
LIBRARY 


Salary within. £1,458 to 
£2,340 , a year, including 
London Weighting (Libra- 
rtaq’s Scale). .Commencing 
salary qodortflng to experi- 
ence and ■' qualifications,, 
wlih a rrilnimum ol £1,914 
for a Chartered Librarian. ■ 


Further particulars from - 
the Chief Librarian, Central 
Library, Katharine Street. 
Croydon CRO -1 ET: Closing 
data 1 4th December, 1973. • 


This Is a now appointment for - ft . Clerk/Typls* ,j 

undertake varied clerical duties ki,conpoown j 
the loan of library materials, answer, eiww. , j 
type catalogue and Index oards, library 
some correspondence, . • • • ’ j 

Candidates Bhould be aoourate typ| a * s .J JJSl 
35«40 words per minute, havs a plMSlng 
be willing to be trained to undertake isa^ w*; •; 
with little supervision. Previous experie nc e w 
library/information work would be an boow . 
advantage. • \V - -.. • 

Starting salary u)J to El/400 ridng -to t 
'to age and experience, nearly five ■WW I 
year, Staff Restaurapl faollllleB:'. ;.' ;; 

. Please write to '• * .. ■ | . «'* 

.. National Coal AM”- i,. J 
. Coal, i.- : -t 

..LyphRoad,'; 

; Harrow, . •... :1 

Middle** ■ . - * 





; littlbhamptOit 1 urban 
. district council 
: public: ubkai<V 


nnd . further . detail 
Ol, Smith,- Surouih 
Ubrxrj, Manof P Mi 


lAbrariian. Cehtral Library, Manor P« 
Rrad, Snllon, Stirrer. Tel. 01^42 9} JO. 
Cloma* tia(e . I4lh DieemMr. . l«i. 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE 

(Unn'uniiy □( Londun*-' ■ 

ERmQNr JR- • 

. Might kutl iradnic Inlrjwipa (,, rake up a 

B io TtbrarJanililp, Irjliiai xalarr 

(he 44 alt £UlOr 10 £1,554. aermdH 

«p. aMUiicailiHy and rxoerlartce. 
hpl ft allot)!, wiw . llie namst or (wo 
reel xhould he inn, in ihe >ar«oanel 
cer. WeiiRcta Oalleae, Kidderpgie- 
nw. Ilampitean, Lundan. NW3 TST. 
lOlh December. I97J ^ 1 


■ EA8T WpING' 

OF. YORKSHIRE - 

EDUCATION COMUtTrBH '■ 
COUNTy LIBRARY. ; 


it 

••• 1 . . j •. • • * 

}' ' . ■ ;iYEST SUFFGLKj 






Tills post mill ,1* iWled ^tilor -Allta. 
from ihr 111 April. ■ 1*74* when iha. 

S y faults becnmei MW at |lit faw 
Sillier -Count? Llhraay Salary 


. Vvjtt Suite* Courttr Library Salary 
■ Sex!*', ramtilnlni al alytve. ■ 

HolnJna a ccnrnniodu ili'ii akallable U 
' . reqjiired or mortgufle faflUjtc fc 

- Further deinlii rnP.^o tiblalDed from 
lira Llhinrlnit. Public Library. Mallraipi* 


BBC reaDfrat REFERENCE LIBRARIAN 
■ 

Rffprame LRwpiV »"•*. Jour -hfaWtui 
toner In* nl| anracli at (bo BOn k.ork 
and programme output, ft . prptldH 
reference , qqd lend Ini .imlfex on.. an' 
axlreniely wide vvlcty. of kuhjede. The 
so'^ice lull a naff pf airr 0D or. whom - 


: r?— nr—-- — : — -U 

'university of. Aberdeen 

' SENIOR LIBRARY ASSISTANT 


per annum., . Part-time by arranaanaM . . 


afpi 

’• l-'urthw noriiculata. »nd fwhjftffli ' .ftpei**^ • Zlia : iai. 


aiiproelmnlely h 
qditllUed llhrartl 
Mtnuip (nw 


I Senior Library _A\«ft( am Mil act II 
« Jhl » DewiHmeni 
iitdlUBin ihMtd (Kmrai profculnnal 
inr.J|PalWe*tloBj. tolid have g knurs- 
e uf out ur mg*e. foreign Innauaaei. 


Mjeni[ dufteTlii'Uie .Ordti 
’ IU Senior LRirMy .AXihtan 
Pwprttv ip .(he Uwd p( ihU 
- CandidBin ahwitd poiim 


Department 

protculnnal 


Trad. UiilehamMua- .- AppliMiiais Anuld 
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SSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


:: 

ROBERT GORDON’S 
IIISriTUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
INSTITUTE LIBRARY 

APPOINTMENT OF 


h !? : M 


patting are Invited from Chartered Librarians for a 
IMPOST In (he lnslltute Library of 

LIBRARIAN : 

SCHOOL OF LIBRARIANSHIP 
DEMONSTRATION LIBRARY 

within Ihe range of C1,845.£2,517 por annum for 
llA (non-Qradualea) end £2,2 1 7-C2.B4 8 per annum for 
(LA. (Graduates) or F.L. A. 

Lniier particulars may be obtained from the undersigned 
e ihom applications, with the names of two referees, 
M-jtS be relurned as soon as possible. 

XWLES BIRNIE Secretary and Treasurer. 


PROMOTION 

ASSISTANT 

A young lady aged 18-20 Is needed for train* 
^ In our promotion department. She will 
ne0 d an excellent command of the English 
Nuage and be able to type her own copy 
!or advertisements and catalogues. Even- 
tually other duties will include the control of 
^matronal exhibits and the supervision of 
direcl mall activities. 

HWfe/n the strictest confidence io 

^ John Walter, 

‘toufllng Director, . 

jawlcan University Pubttshere Group Ltd., 
[•Great Russell Street, 
wdon WC1B 3BY. 



Polytechnic 

Librarian 

: Salary bcale £3,846-£4, 356 

(Ufida:, Review) 

® f . e ?Porfeace and drive U 

.S^tsTsaK^jsfr^ 

• 1 qualifications '* 

frora: 

™ rolyteohnic • • 

Wolverhampton WVl iLY • • - 

.^P'ipatbns from ahy eligible person can 

'• Km£lw3h d Hf <!d ’ ^ > advertent erifc 
• HSf: the agreement of the 
«>eal Government Staff Commission. 



UNIVERSITY Op 
HONG KONG 


ntee -awn 
5 Ira Milan* 


TH E 1 NTERNATIONAL SCHOOL OF GENEVA 

wishes to appoint a 

Headmaster 


for its English Language Programme, who under the authority of the 
Director-General is expected to plan the work of this section of the 
School. This includes Inter alia the establishment and coordination of • 
courses and timetables, the supervision of teaching methods, the appoint- 
ment and control of his staff, the admission of students and contacts with 
parents. 

The International School of Geneva, founded In 1924, has over 1,500 
students of about 60 nationalities. 1,150 of these students follow their 
studies in the English language at pri mary and secondary levels. The 
School prepares for the International Baccalaureate and certain national 
examinations and has considerable successes in placing students In 
universities all over the world. 

Candidates should have had si milar experience In a senior administrative 
post and be familiar with more than one educational system. A knowledge 
of French Is considered desirable. 

Applications {no forms) should reach the Director-General, 62, route de 
Chdne, 1208 Geneva (Switzerland) by December 15, 1973. 


Librarian- 

Petrochemicals 


This appointment wkh a major construc- 
tion company within (lie petrochemical 
Industry calls for someone with tho 
relevant background - to maintain a 
technical librury. 

You'll be responsible foi keeping up with 
new technical Journals andsseing thatlhe 
- Deportment Heads are adequately In- 
formed. Control of Internal circulation of 
literature (mainly engineering and petro- 
chemical Journals), will also be included 
In your duties. 

Your experience will be backed up by a 
degree in Librarlanshlp or membership of 
the ALA. 

Starting salary Is totally negotiable, 
whilst Company benefits Include 3 weeks 
holiday + a profit sharing scheme. 

Phase write or phone for further 

Information: 

, Alan Hobson, Senior Personnel Officer, 

FLUOR 

FLUOR (ENGLAND) LIMITED, 
26 Finsbury Square, London EC2A 1 EB 
Tel: 01-628 4010 


Metropolitan District ol Dudley 

DIRECTORATE OF 
LEISURE AND RECREATION 

Assistant 

Director, 

Libraries 

( P.0.2-£461 1 -651 18) 

Applications for the above appointment are 
Invited from FeJJows ot Associates of the 
Library Association possessing wide experi- 
ence of library administration at a senior 
level of responsibility. The new District com- 
prises, the areas at present served by the 
County Borough of Dudley and the Boroughs 
of Halesowen and Stourbridge. (Total popu- 
lation approximately 300,000.) 

Forms of applfcaifon and further details may 
be obtained from' J. F. Mulvehlll, LL.B., Chief 
Executive, The Council House, Dudley, Wor- 
cestershire DY1 1HF, telephone Dudley 55433, 
extension 9, closing date 7th December, 1973. 
This advertise nient j s restricted to local gov- 
ernment staff serving In England {excluding 
London) and Wales and Ib Issued after Com 
sultatlon with the Local Government Staff 
Commission for ; England. 




ASLIB PROFESSIONAL 
APPOINTMENTS REGISTER 

1 : ’• •* *; •. Vi' | • J" 1,; 

The Asllb Professorial Appointments Register spstial- 
Isee Jn placing suitable candidates Jn speolal libraries; 
and Inforrnatlon bureaux. . ( . 

. 1 . Mo leea areohargedlooandldalea. 

For details. . please ring Mrs. ,'Gltloea, . Di -235 605b, ext. 
20. of write to 3 Belgrade: Square, London . SW1X 6PL. 


Cambridge Review, 1973r7A ; 

Themes : , *: r \ ^ 

' •JO;' v ‘Face^bf Camfeyldg^ 

’ u ••• fantasy iii iLIte^dtu jre * - * v ’ ' 

i , , * Scientific Imagination 

■ •; • ‘French Ideaiv ’-V ■ 

Names <;_■ : 

erqHelO’Brlan.' Donttslifie, Harri; -jliithta',: Rawls, -Stelhct-. : 
- • ■ Annual subscription (6 issues) E1.25j post free (E1.B0/ 1 
abroad) to -Business Manager, 7 Green Street, CatriWrid^i 


National Coal Board 
Hapfow, Middlesex 

• ’ .* . \ . : .. • .. .. -i ’ •• . - • . ‘ ,.i 

An ■ A&plafent ; Librarian'" (e required for . the library" if r 

• Coal Houae. Harrow/ Outles will Include deputfslhg'' - 
’• for. the Librarian, oatalogujng and clasetfloatloiV v , 

■ enquiry 1 work find ihe maintenance ol abme d^fioal; . ' 

-..pimpease.B, : ‘ v .• 

'ARpHoania should be PbarterSd Librarians Wuh ] 
' Ireleyent experience; although Application^ from • . 

: '^ndldatos compiling a- course jn Llbrarlanahlfi Ih* ' 

. • DanalnltAr ‘1Q74 11/111 - Hlan • ha' ' n/inBlrfurAH'' . '■ - ' 


} paqefnbar, .1973, wiir - also, bs' dohsldered. -,‘v V*“ 
9^taly’ dri.s.SQisle Hanging front ,&t. 864 ;td. fc 2 ,i 20 V '■ 

• .v.^ccdrdlng fO; age add rfxpeWenc^, nearly. fiV^ week^f 

• 'holiday ‘.a- year.-: Staff BeataUCaot, facilities.' '•Fiffthcr ' ' 

3 ,. r deta{ls ^nd appljpation'fdfine from-' .. . • 

.1 '.{r’''* -TVi9' ' S ■'./ 

•: - *• ’ • Manager;- - - s* r .- 

National , Cojftl Board 
oom MY 
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